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The worlds greatest catalog music 


A book every music-lover will want 


This great book of more than 500 pages, with 
over 200 portraits and illustrations, is the world’s 
best guide to the enjoyment of music; the index 
to the greatest library of. musig ever collected— 


a living library of the wonderful musical achieve- 
ments of the world’s greatest artists. 


It is the only record catalog in which any selection can be 
found instantly under the name of the composition, the composer or the 
artist. It contains brief sketches of the most popular operas and illustrations of the scenes; 
pronunciation of foreign names; biographies of prominent composers; complete Red Seal 
section with portraits and biographies of the world’s greatest artists; list of selected records 
for new Victor customers, and other features. 
This Victor Record catalog represents 21 years of constant research 
and tireless effort and over Eleven Million Dollars 


of actual expenditure. 
It is a book that bears testimony to the enormous amount of time and money spent in develop- 
ing the art of recording to its present state of perfection. 
thoroughness; another evidence of Victor supremacy. 


A tribute to Victor ingenuity and 


_ Be sure to get a copy of this great catalog of music, whether or not you have a Victrola. It 
is free at all Victor dealers’, or we will mail it free upon request. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A, 
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They Did Not Die [00 Soon 


By Herbert Kaufman 


ROGRESS, no longer blackmailed by crowned ruffians, will 
P promptly meet the war-debts. 

Imagination, free to exploit all domains, knows where the 
salvaging wealths are hid. 

Microscope, retort, and crucible will find more billions than guns 
have lost. 

The increased energy and enthusiasm of peoples, liberated from fear 
and restriction, will soon finance the future. Faith and hope have 
feathered their dreams and sent ambition winging to the stars. 

Never again shall they cower before doubt—or let expediency counsel 
their souls. 

We know at last that justice is invulnerable—that the Right is God's 
eternal will—that conscience and courage are impenetrable panoplies. 

Prejudice and caste have yielded the highroad, and insolent minor- 
ities no longer thwart popular weal. 

Civilization is resolved that parasitic classes shall pass. 

Future opportunity, earth over, is reserved to merit. 

These things have we brought humanity from the battle-field. Such ts 
our victory, and our children shall not regret the cost. 

The world-machine shall never again be smashed by fanatic or greedy 
swords. 

Now and ever after we shall be builders, and our conflicts shall only be 
against darkness and disease and the wantonness of nature. 

To-morrow shall not miss the millions resting on the breast of France 
—man is but a measure of minutes. They were marked to perish by 
the bayonets of the clock. Time would have slain them had the Prussian 
not. 

They did not die too soon who held the Front for Christendom. 
What equal glories could their further years have won? 


, 1919, By MAGAZINE COMPANY (COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINB) 
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By Wheeler’ Wileacc 


Decoration by Benda 


HE universe was stirred as by an unseen Force. 
Planets upon their orbits slackened speed, and even 
hurrying comets on their course 
Paused, peering through the vastnesses of space, 
And listened curiously. The imperturbable, calm face 
Of Father Time displayed an eager flush— 
A light reflected from a distant dawn. 
Upon the world there came a sudden hush; 
All nature stood in silence. Winds and seas 
And ancient forests of long-whispering trees 
Were stilled. And then there broke 
Upon the astonished air the terrible, deep beauty of His 


voice— 
The voice of God, who spoke 


And called to judgment—Germany! 


“Thou spirit of a wonderful great land” 
(Thus spake the Voice), 
“Dowered by me with genius and with might, 
Thou, who wert meant to bring the world more light, 
And make the races of the earth rejoice 
With thy colossal past of beauty and of art, 
What hast thou done, O thou ungrateful one, 

With all the benefits bestowed on thee? 
Hast thou not sought with secret plan and plot 

For half a hundred years to rule the world 
And gain dominion over land and sea, 
Though in the dust my holy laws were hurled? 

Hast thou not nourished this one purpose long, 
And used my splendid gifts to trick out wrong 
Until it seemed like right? To thy dark shame 
Hast thou not profanated my own Name, 
Saying that I was with thee—I, the God 
Of all the universe—while verdant sod 
Turned crimson with the blood thy minions spilled— 
The blood of women and of children killed 
In devil-schemes of frightfulness? Has not 
The splendid vigor of Teutonic thought 
Been wrenched from its high altitude, and brought 

Down to Satanic levels? Mind and soul, 
Which might have made thee comrade of my sons 

(The great archangels of the worlds of Space), 


Hast thou not turned from their immortal goal 
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To fashion blatant guns? Still worse. 

Hast thou not brought upon the world the curse 
Of hatred, and compelled aspiring lands 

To dip in human blood unwilling hands 

To save their women's virtue—forced their fall 
Down to thy level, in the bitter fight 


For decency and right? Yea; all 


Of these black crimes are marked against thy score— 


And more—still more! 
Until this cycle of the world’s life ends, 


Thou shalt walk through earth's pathways without friends, 


Bearing thy self-made burden of men's hate. 
Uncrowned, dishonored, while about thee rise 
Stupendous structures reaching to the skies— 
The New Republic's Allied Brotherhood, 
Whose highways lead to Universal Good. 

Thou shalt pass humbly down them to the gate 
Time's next cycle.” 


“Then what after?” “WAIT! 


JUSTICE WILL CLAIM REPRISALS SOCN OR LATE.” 
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At sight of her, Mr. Hefty Sims withdrew his rather 
weather-beaten and penknife-perforated cap 


from off a sunburned shag of hair 


BOUT the time that the Battle of the Marne began to 
make dining-room lithographs of Sherman Marching to 
the Sea and Paul Revere filly-footing it from village to 
village look like chromos of early American indoor 

sports, the call to arms cracked like a whip over the gentle 
physiognomy of the Middle West, reverberating over hill, ham- 
let, and cities well inland from Lusitania’s grave; left, for the 
moment, a red welt across the continent, and then, like a welt, 
paled and died. 

In Adalia, where the Ohio River flows and overflows its Nilotic 
course, three hundred and forty-eight young-bloods between 
twenty-one and thirty-one and seven A. M. and nine P. M. regis- 
tered for military service at either Fitton’s barber, Prothero’s 
plumbing, or Bauer’s tailor shep. 

There were head-lines next day in the Adalia Commercial A p- 
peal, and little bons mots of local color and choler. 


Just Bud Levy’s luck to come of age yesterday. 
Who cares a Hun what Hun he bags? 


They tell this one on Hefty Sims when he filled in his blank at 
Bauer's: 
Name: Harold H. Sims. 
Born: Yes. 
No; not water but probably a little too much L. D. on the brain. 
No names mentioned. 


Good practise, boys, in how to register. The primaries are coming. 


_ Then Adalia’s young-bloods stuck their classification cards into 
inner coat pockets; the Newtown baseball nine came down to 
complete the Buckeye Interstate series. The local primaries 


almost crowded the Aisne battles off the front page; the Four- 
14 


The 


leaf Clover Whist Club disbanded for the summer; the Giles Tool 
Works took on a tremendous government order; the Second 
Presbyterian annual strawberry festival netted a sacristy; Ed 
Prothero enlisted. Mrs. Giddings-Giles entertained thirty mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati Yacht Club at her spacious home in West 
Adalia. The proposed Newtown, Cincinnati & Adalia Interurban 


won its franchise. The Giddings Scale Works took on a tremen- ~ 
dous war-order. High Street was paved. The Giles Tool Works” 


advertised in the local, Newtown, and Cincinnati newspapers 
for fifty skilled draftsmen. Spring, from her first green flush, 
passed royally into a hot, a vegetative Ohio summer. 

On an evening when an August sunset trailed a pink web of 
haze across the river and against the east windows of Adalia, 
Hefty Sims, open of throat, of countenance, and thewed like a 
young Thor, lounged against one of the brick gate-posts of the 
north entrance of the Giles Tool Works, awaiting the sky-rocket 
of six-o’clock whistle and the immediate and explosive exeunt of 
Adalia’s high-class, high-wage earners. More specifically, the 
spick-and-span, the white-shirt-waisted, and exceedingly cool to 
look upon Miss Lyla Doane, emerging with a thinner, a more 
leisurely, and more exclusive trickle from double doors marked, 
“ Office.” 


There was about Miss Doane, even after eight hours of debit 7 


and ciedit, the smooth slimness of a dear little pointed tulip, in 


the slick, fluffless hair as it receded shiningly into the shadows of — 


the sailor, in the slim oval face so charmingly punctuated with a 
dot of chin-dimple, cool, fruitlike lips that could smile their pret- 


tiest without opening, just as they could curve to some inner dis- © 


dain while still pinkly closed. They were curving now. 

At sight of her, Mr. Hefty Sims withdrew his rather weather- 
beaten and penknife-perforated cap from off a sunburned shag of 
hair and, matching pace to her unloitering one, fell alongside. 

“Lyle!” 

With not even a quiver of profile or divergence of gaze, Miss 
Doane continued on, assiduously and firmly of lip unconscious. 

“Aw, now, Lyle — Saturday to Monday is long enough for 
anyone’s mad! Got something to tell you, Lyle.” 

The click and clack of the neat tan Oxfords. 

“Big news, Lyle!” 

The click and the clack. 

“Oh, all right! If you can stand it, I can.’ None the less 
continuing to match step beside the unrelenting: profile, on up 
Giles Road past the foundry and the first clangings of the night 
shift. Giles Road leads away from the tool works after the mod- 
ern and model fashion. A straight brick wall bordered in care- 
fully pruned, fly-paper-bound poplars follows a neat enclosure of 
employees’ recreation-grounds (see any Sunday supplement), 
absolutely unused and laid out in “GILES TOOL WORKS — 
ADALIA,” spelled redly in geraniums. 

Where Giles Road forks off into the edge of Adalia, the town 
immediately takes up a procession of gray-frame, two-family 
dwellings, a square of porch on each flank, a joint water-spout 
bisecting the house-front. Ludlow is the first of these streets, 
set pleasantly enough in boxes of front yard and, at evening, 
clover pufis from outlying meadows sweet on the air. Beyond 
Ludlow Street and its divergence into still pleasanter Stilow 
Place and on across the viaduct begins Adalia proper. Very 
proper. 

On Viaduct Avenue, with a lordly view of river and terraces 
that dip down to it, the Giddings house, set on a hill and encir- 
cled with a two-mile gravel drive, like a Jariat flung, can be seen 
from the garret windows of Ludlow Street. The Second Presby- 
terian, white rock and ivy-covered. The Sessinghouse mansion, 
with the two iron deer. The Giles home, too, its red roofs show- 
ing above the patriarchal heads of trees and its family deserting 
six months of the year for winter quarters and the gaieties of Cin- 
cinnati. Below the viaduct runs High Street, dividing East and 
West Adalia, dividing the large-family, two-family houses from 
the one-family, small-family houses. 

At the beginning of the large-family, two-family houses of Lud- 
low Street, Mr. Hefty Sims suddenly swung out for Miss Doane’s 
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OFFICE 


By Fannie Hurst 
Illustrated by G. Patrick Nelson 


trim elbow, whirling her so that she faced him, 
there on the two-plank sidewalk. 

“Now, look here, Lyle: Things mustn’t be 
this way between you and me.” 

Miss Deane withdrew an immediate, an affronted, 

a frozen elbow, her voice as thinly pellucid as the 
drip from an icicle. 

“You and me, Hefty, stand just where we did - 
Saturday night. We don’t speak the same lan- 
guage.” 

He drew her another step off the walk and on to a 
little border of turf. 

“Now, Lyle, when you hear what I got to tell you, 
you’re going to feel different, girl. You're going to 
see I wasn’t all wrong.” 

A tint of pink rose out of her snug-fitting, mannish 
little shirt-waist collar, a brown four-in-hand flowing 
down from it. 

“We've got different ideas, Hefty, about living— 
you’ve got to go it your way and me mine.” 

“But when a fellow’s got something to tell you, 

Lyle, that changes everything.” 

He withdrew her still another step out of the steady, 
home-going tide. Men with open shirt-throats, tin 
lunch-pails, and the perpetually prickly jowls of strong 
beards the razor cannot lay; boys with Bellini or 
Masaccio look of gale in the face and heads lifted to 
it; women stooped to the bearing-down pains of giv- 
ing and maintaining life; girls with collapsible lunch- 
boxes and slim skirts revealing too much sleazy gleam 
of stocking, their eight-dollar-shoes on eight dollars 
a week the paradoxical source of the social economists’ 
state of headache. 

“T tell you, Lyle, ’ve got good news!” 

A light flickered up into her glance, over which she 
drepped quick lids. 

“You mean, Hefty, you’ll take the night course in 
drafting?” 

“Aw, now, Lyle, don’t keep harping on that; I 
tell you it’s something bigger than that!” 

The stiffening laid hold of her then, so that, holding her 
arm, be could feel rigidity race its length. 

“Nothing you’ve got to say, then, interests me. Let 
me go, Hefty; the crowd don’t have to know our business. 
Ma don’t like me straggling in late to supper. Let go!” 

He would block her way, his feet dancing to intercept her. 

“Please, Lyle?” 

““Well—what?” 

“They’ve made me fcreman down at the freight-depot, girl!” 
Silence. “Foreman, Lyle! Twenty a week, and my own shift 
under me. All the long-drag cargoes handled by me, and three 
men taking my orders. I’m a foreman, Lyle! A boss!” And, 
waiting for the buckshot rapidity of his words to lodge, 
stood back, his great threat, a sharp line defining the white of his 
body from the tan above the collar, arching and flexing. 

“Twenty a week, Lyle—now do you change your tune?” 

It was as if Miss Doane, her lips curling to that inner scorn 
they could so saliently express, would excoriate with them. 

“Hefty Sims,” she said, hyphenating each word with little 
flashes of scathing smile, ‘Hefty Sims, the prize freight-heaver 
of Adalia!”’ 

His scowl seemed to darken his very blondness, like a larch, in 
all its silver smoke, can turn coat at a shift of breeze. 

“Well,” he said, with a laugh that began just in back of his teeth, 
“I'd like to see your own dad making that much at over sixty.” 

Her reply came close and eager on his words. 

“That’s just the point! My dad’s been a freight-heaver in the 
Giles Tool Works for thirty years, and he’ll die in his overalls 
freight-heaving.” 

“So is Ed Hoolan been a draftsman at the stove foundry for 
thirty years.” 


“Yes; but not because he didn’t have a future, but because he 
didn’t have any ambition. My dad reached the top of his job 
thirty years ago, just like you’ve reached the top of yours now. 
That’s why I’m fighting you, Hefty.” 

“Why, girl, I’d be crazy to throw over a chance like this for 
starting a new game that takes training. Nuts! Outta my 
head!” ; 
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16 The Comeback 


“What I told you Saturday night stands pat, Hefty. I of perspiration, leaned over the saw-toothed top of her gate, the 
wouldn’t marry you if you was making fifty a week, heaving. Commercial Appeal trembling in her hold. ‘ 


But I’d marry you to-morrow if you was earning fifteen a week “Hefty?” 
from the neck up—drafting. It’s not tonnage counts with a “Hi, ma!” ; 
fellow’s future, Hefty; it’s brainage. Look at “Son, what is the number they’ré 


after givin’ you on your registra- 
tion card?” 


old man Giles—where’d he be if he’d been 
satisfied fitting parts all his life? That’s why, 
Hefty, with your talent for figures and draw- 
ing, if you take the night course in drafting 
they’ re ofiering free at the works——” 

“Td be a fine one—wouldn’t 1?—starting in 
school again. I got a picture of myself!” 

“Which is worse, I’d like to know, to have 
a few of them rough-neck heavers down at the 
works guy you for a few days, or to go through 
life like my poor dad—a good head on him but 
a houseful of mouths to feed, a blue shirt and 
a corn-cob pipe about all he can ever hope to 
get out of it? Your own dad was another sam- 
ple of it, if mine isn’t enough.” 

“J—my dad wasn’t ashamed of his blue 
shirt.” 

“Oh, I know why I had the ambition to 
study bookkeeping nights to work myself up 
from testing tool-edges. I’ve had a broken- 
down mother and a tin-pail daddy in front of 
me all my life to prove to me how far you can 
depend upon yourself from the neck down to : 
get you. 

“You better go up there on the hill, Lyle, and 
get yourself one of them college- professor 
chaps. Iam what Iam. I’m not cut out 
for—brainage.” 

“You are, too, Hefty; you’ve got a 
good head. With your talent for drawing 
—those T squares and things your mother 
says you always got hidden around your 
room—and the way you can calculate lke 
lightning—you’ve got a head on you, 
Heity! 

“T like to tinker with drawing a little 
bit—sure I do, but——” 

“Didn’t Joe himself down in the shops . 
tell me you got the makings of a fine 
draftsman—if only you’d quit your play- 
fulness and buckle down? That’s what 
you're fit for Hefty, brain-work—and here’s 
the works so hard up for brains it’s willing . 
to train men free of charge. Every man 
has got the chance to build himself bevond 
what he was born to I want to build higher for us than— 
overalls. No man ever got to be President of the United 
States with his hands. I don’t care how much brawn you 
got or how proud you are of it. Brain, not brawn, is 
Ww hat I say!” 

“Well, just the same, I don’t see myself throwing over 
no twenty-dollar job in the hand for no stiff-collar position 
in the future.” 

“Night work, Hefty—take the course at night and keep your 
job until : 

“Yes; and in a few weeks they’ll be sticking me over in the 
drafting-room at six per. Not much! Ever since we been kids 
testing tool-edges together, I’ve been working for this. Making 
a home for us, Lyle, on decent wages. What have I gct the 
biggest chest-expansion and pair of biceps in this town for if it’s 
not to turn them into good stiff pay? I’m ready to take care of 


you now, Lyle. I'll tackle the other after we get our start.” Hers was the slightest whir of a brogue, like a humming-bird 
“Yes; that’s what my poor old dad kept saying to my mother _ winging it through her words. 

for twenty years with us kids coming so fast he couldn’t leave off “Huh?” 

heaving freight long enough to even give his brain a Sunday “Your card, son, they give you down at Bauer’s.” 

airing, much les$ train it. I say again what I told you Saturday “Huh?” 

night, Hefty: I'll marry you on the first fifteen-dollar-a-week “Your mother means for the draft, Hefty. What’s your num- 

head job you land, but no man living is ever going to earn my __ ber?” 

support for me from his neck down. Not if the court knows it, “What, son, quick? It’s a bad time I’ve had waitin’.’ 

and I think she does!” “Oh—my —classification card—let’s see—w d 
They were well into Ludlow Street now, the dinner-pailsand the I put it—oh—here——” 

eight-dolla1 heels turning in at this and that picket gate. Fumbling then, Hefty Sims withdrew it—a dirty bit, broken 
Before one of the double houses, a great bulge of clematis vine at the edges. 

over 1ts porch and a ruffle of mill-work from its peak of roof, “Son?” 

Mrs Sims, with the youth flowed out of her skin so that it hung “Let’s see—two hundred—sixty-one. Two hundred and 


sapless and cleft with little dried-up rivulets, her hands full of sixty-one, ma.’ 
knuckles and the thin gray hair moist as if from a sudden drench “Hefty—son—you’re drafted!” 
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For twelve fighting months, the sharp actuality of war had 
cut deep and deeper into Adalia, paring her to the quick of her 
youth. . Service-flags began to glew from strange’ windows. 
From the MacCardell shack; Cissie Meyer’s jewelry store. On 
Ludlow Street were three stars fluttering from the peak ot widow 
Brodie’s porch. The Second Presbyterian flung its banner of 
fourteen stars out mid-street, where it hungagainst thesky. The 
Buckeye Stove Foundry was manufacturing gas-masks. Ray 
Backrack broke his neck in a test aeroplane flight at Dayton. 
The Adalia Baseball Nine dissclved into service. The local 
primaries were of page-four impertance. The erstwhile Four- 
Leaf Clover Whist Club continued through the summer its 
gauze-and-bandage headquarters in an empty pool-room on 
High Street. The Second Presbyterian strawberry festival 
netted an ambulance. Mrs. Giddings-Giles gave over her spa- 
cious residence in West Adalia to first-aid classes on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays. The Giles Tool Works advertised 


in the local, Newtown, Cincinnati, and Cleve- 
land papers for draftsmen. 

On an evening when to more than one 
aching heart making its brave show behind 
a front-window service-flag, the August sunset 


“Let's see—two hundred—-sixty-one. 
Two hundred and sixty-one, ma” 


was a bloody smoke 
seen through pris- 
matic tears, the first 
of Adalia’s fighting 
sons, spewed out one-armed by the gigantic dinosaur of war that 
had swallowed him whole, came home. 
Like a woman hovering on the ticklish edge of hysteria, and 
trembling to laugh and cry through a throat too tight for either, 
so Adalia, eager to fling off emotional steam, floated banners out 


-from High Street, unearthed from the town-hall basement the 
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wreath of immortelles for the foot of the park statue of Colum- 
bus, closed its schools, shops, and ledgers at noon. At four- 
thirty, Poepping’s Band and a procession that reached beyond 
the viaduct led the way to the station, headed by a protuberant 
mayor, an invited governor’s representative, an invited states- 
man’s aide, and an overawed and -wrought Mrs. Denny Sims, 
titillating of nerves and a spray of jet on her little black bonnet, 
holding, and perspiring through oh such infinitesimally mended 
silk mittens into the pink, the immaculate palm of an unmoist, 
snug-of-collar, and slick-of-hair Miss Lyla Doane. 

The “Star-Spangled Banner,” played after Poepping’s best 
manner, streamed with the peculiar cutting qua'ity of a blade of 
grass blown between fingers through the down-town streets of 
Adalia. Mrs. Prothero, worn from a day at the gas-masks, 
clutched at her weeds and was assisted out of lire and into the 
Cut-Rate Drug Store. The Giles tool-workers, under a banner 
of forty-eight stars, gave the foundry yip-yip. The Home Guard 

marched with sidelong glances at the curbstone crowds. 

Twenty-five little parochial-school girls in red, white, and 

blue hair-ribbons sang, ‘“‘Oh, say, can you see—’’ The mayor 

assisted Mrs. Sims, still damp and unrelenting in her clutch of 

Miss Doane, toa bunting-draped bench on the station platform. 

“Oh, sir, it’s you should be a sittin’ and me a standin’.” 
“No, no, mother Sims. Sit down like his honor, the 
mayor, wants you to.” 

The five-twenty gave her soprano halloo; a 
surge of mothers lifted their little ones shoulder- 
high; the strength seemed suddenly to flow out 
of Mrs. Sims, trembling so now that she was for 

crumpling up on the platform beside the 
bench except for the sustaining lift of the 
mayor, the statesman’s aide, and Miss Lyla 
Doane. 

“My boy! It’s a cripple they're sendin’ 
home to me! My boy that stood up six feet 
in his socks like his father before him!” 

“Sh-h, mother Sims; you don’t want the 
mayor to hear! You're the mother of a 
soldier, dear!’ 

“To live to see myself a-walkin’ the 
streets of the town with his henor. the 
mayor—and them bringin’ my boy home 
a cripple—my——”’ 

“Mother Sims! Please! See—here’s 
the train! Keep your nerves, dear. 
Here’s Lyla next to you, holding your 

hand. You’re the mother of a sol- 
dier, darling! A brave soldier who 
bled for his country! Keep saying 


“My boy—my baby boy——”’ 

The limited shot then round the 
curve. Poepping’s Brass Band broke 
into the ‘Marseillaise,”’ and the 
blood of Adalia sparkled into vichy. 
A shout rose that was three tiers 
high. twenty-car train drew 
up on hot wheels, swinging down 
three black-faced, white-coated pcr- 
ters and their stools, and from the 
platform of the fourth coach, the first 
and only to dismount, appeared the 
signal— the khaki-clad figure of P1i- 
vate Hefty Sims. 

There was a silence then under the 
flopping of bunting that had the roar 
and beat of the inside of a shell; then 
Private Sims stepped down, blinking, the late sunshine quick to 
find him out. It undulated in the heavy sunburned waves of 
his bared hair; it picked out ‘even to detail the cross on his 
breast, and, somehow, the silence held long enough to show up 
two deep corduroy lines bracketing his older-looking mouth, 
and, not so horrible after the fiist shock of it, Hefty Sims had 
come home with his right eye an almost imperceptible quarter- 
inch below the normal left, and, last, empty quite from the 
shoulder, his left sleeve was tucked into his pocket. 

There was a sob then burst through the tight-throated silence— 
one sob that left its quivering trail upon the beating air, and 
through the clearing roped off for her, Mrs. Sims, her almost 
pathetically decent black bonnet back off her head, face twisting 
and suppressing, claimed back her own. Little body strained to 
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tiptoes by the leverage of her embrace, lips famished and cling- 
ing, tears racking and gagging her words, she was as primordial 
as Antigone, her hands, with all their divine capacity for mother- 
hood, pressing unrevolted the empty sleeve to her lips, feeling 
for and adoring the peculiar slant of eye that gave so saliently 
to the left half of his face the slightly startled look of a faun. 

“My boy—my baby—home to me! O God—it’s his arm 
they took— his eye they’ve ruint—my boy—my baby—— ” 

“Ma! Aw, say, now—little ma! It’s time for laughing! 
What’s an arm or an eye—for the flag? Look up, ma! Y’ain’t 
afraid to look at me, are yuh? Look—they turned me out pretty 
neat, eh, for a piece of goods damaged by shrapnel? Now— now— 
little ma—easy—Lyle—Lyle, girl—say—why— boys— say—is 
this turnout for me? I—why—ma—Lyle—me?  1—boys— 
hi!” 

And then Adalia broke loose into shouts and teats too long 
suppressed. Women to whom each day’s casualty list brought 
its stoppage of heart, bleeding vicarious tears; men husky of 
form and throat; the mayor ‘patting the right arm its entire 
length. The twenty-five little girls in red, white, and blue hair- 
ribbons, tossing gathered-that-morning and slightly withered 
field-daisies, burst into their slightly off-key query, “Oh, say, can 
you see—— 

Began then the mayor, mounting a bunting-draped platform, 
clearing his throat three times, mopping his brow and the rear of 
his neck, clearing his throat three times: 

‘Fellow citizens, honored guests of Adalia, friends: We are 
assembled—are assembled—here to-day to do honor to the first 
of Adalia’s hero-citizens to return from war, having covered him- 
self, his country, his proud mother here, the raging fields of 
France, and his home city of Adalia with glory!” Cheers. *‘ With 
glory. Proud to receive him back into citizenship—into 
citizenship, Adalia is honored to welcome you home—you home, 
Private Sims, after you have given to your country—your— 
country—the—highest testimony of a man’s loyalty and bravery 
—loyalty and bravery—— ”’ Cheers. And so, on and on, until 
Adalia began to shift of crick in the neck, and women, with the 
sudden exhaustion of after-tears, to wind back through the 
crowd and line up on curbs, dandling the rising fretfulness of 
babies or cup-eared toward the mayorial voice pitched to the 
immemorial key of oratory. 

Erect on the bunting-draped elevation beside the mayor, the 
invited governor’s representative and the statesman’s aide, in 
all his Hellenic blondness stood Private Sims, the left side of his 
face to the crowd, and in no wise betraying his right, the right 
arm dangling full of its latent power, body honed to a sword-edge 
and a flush, a rising, rioting flush climbing back to his tingling, 
his redly transparent ear-lobes. 

A cheer rose off of the crowd when the mayor, wiping his 
brow and the back of his neck and clearing his throat’ three 
times, abdicated in favor of the invited governor’s representative 
and the invited statesman’s aide. More cheers after each of 
them, and then a tossing of hats and the little girls’ voices 
lifted in song like an undercurrent of the small sub-melodies 
that occur so often in Schubert. 

Hefty—Hefty—speech—speech-ch—Hefty—Sims!” 

‘Hold me, Lyla; I’ve a faintness on me!” 

“No, no, mother Sims; not now! See—he’s ready! He's 
stepping out. Hold my hand, darling. Keep saying to your- 
self, darling, ‘I’m the mother of a soldier.’ See—it’s your own 
boy, darling, with the cross on his chest! Keep looking— 
don’t let yourself go!”’ 

Her arm sustaining the old form that would lean heavier and 
heavier, her profile up and listening like a little gazelle when it 
stands pointy-eared, Miss Doane bent into the crowd, nostrils 
quivering and widening at the flanges. 

‘I’ve a faintness— Lyla——”’ 

“No, no, ma Sims! Hefty’ll get by. He’s never stood on a 
platform in his life except as a kid once for pea-shooting, but 
he'll get by!” 

boy—my crippled boy——”’ 

“No, no darling! Hefty’s not a cripple—he’s all there where 
it counts most!” 

‘‘Ruint my boy— it’s proud I am to be givin’ him for his coun- 
try, but to have ruint the face of him—the baby face of him— 
the beautiful face of my boy——”’ 

“Sh—h—h—h, darling—he’s going to talk! 

‘*Speech—Hefty Sims—speeech—Hefty——-” 

To the whispeied importunities of the mayor and governor’s 
aide and the foreshortened shouting faces surging up at him 
like asea, Hefty Sims stepped out, the agony of red diffusing high 
and higher. The shout died then on air that seemed to wait. 


Silence. 

The mayor leaned forward with still another reassuring word. 
A farmer’s wagon with a family of nine, all standing, rumbled 
noisily up to a curb. The mayor whispered again, this time 
patting the filled shoulder. 

‘ “Tt’s a paralysis is on him—my boy—he’s—they’re killin’ 
im!” 

“‘Sh-h, mother Sims— see! See!”’ 

*‘ Ladies—and—and folks—” began Private Sims and, then, 
clearing a gulp: ‘‘It’s sure fine to see you all here. I’m sorry to 
be discharged from serving my country, but it’s sure fine to be 
home. I wish they’d let me have my arm long enough to land 
another wallop on those Huns.’’ Cheers. ‘‘We’re beatin’ ’em, 
boys—slow but sure.’ Cheers. ‘I’m sure proud of my cross, 
and sure much obliged to the French government, but what I 
done is no more than thousands of the other fellows are doing over 
there this minute. It’s a fine country over there, and I sure hope 
you all see Paris some day. Some town, boys, believe me’, 
Cheers. ‘But say, little old U. S. A. is good enough for me.” 
Cheers. *‘‘I—er—I— this is some war, and, believe me, we’re out 
to win.” Cheers. ‘There’s not much left of me, but what is ~ 
left is much obliged. I’m sure glad to be home. Excuse me.” 

And then, to straining of throats and of Poepping’s Band, was 
young Hefty Sims carried literally and like Empedocles of old 
on the shoulders of his townsmen over the same streets he had 
run barefoot through the long Ohio summers of his youth. 

Far back in the squirm of followers, caught and held there, 
Mrs. Sims, her hand so deeply and warmly into Miss Doane’s 
cool pink one, struggled after. 

“They’1e takin’ him from me—my boy! It’s a minute of 
privacy I’m after wantin’ with my boy. They’ve had the first 
of him. His poor arm—his supper we’re waitin’ at home, Lyle— 
his stew-a-beei— your flowers.”’ 

‘**No, no, mother Sims; not to-night. We'll have to save our 
little party for him. Didn’t you hear they’re having a dinner 
for Hefty up at the Giles’s place to-night? Swells! We'll have 
ours to-morrow night.” 

stew-a-beef for him— my—— 

“‘Don’t get in that crowd, dearie. We'll drop out here. We'll 
go home— we've got to wait.” 

At High Street and Park Square they suddenly elevated Pri- 
vate Sims up beside the Christopher Columbus monument, 
swinging the wreath ot immortelles across his shoulders. 

Thus did Adalia welcome home the first of her warriors— Pri- 
vate Harold H. Sims—honorably discharged. 


” 


For thiee weeks there ran in the Commercial A ppeal, bi-weekly 
instalments of “‘How I Bagged a Boche,” as told by Private 
Harold H. Sims to the cub reporter. The Newtown Ladies’ 
Forum announced: ‘Private Harold H. Sims. Ohio’s fighting 
son, will speak Friday night at the Opera House. Subject: 
‘How I Bagged a Boche.’ Tickets, fifty cents. Only two to 
each purchaser.’ For three mornings, Master Ferdinand Giles 
and governess sat in the Sims’ front parlor, drinking in home- 
brewed grape-juice and the personal recital of “‘How I Bagged a 
Boche.’’ The men at the works chipped in for a gold watch 
suitably engraved. The old barrel-straddling crowd at Algahr’s 
Five Pcints House presented a box of six-cent Havanas. 

Item from the Commercial Appeal: 


On Thursday evening, Mrs. Andrew Giles entertained thirty mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati Yacht Club at a Hoover dinner at her spacious 
home in West Adalia. The only outsider present was Private Harold 
H. Sims, who delivered an interesting after-dinner address entitled, 
‘“How I Bagged a Boche.” 


On Friday evening, the car of Aloysius Sessinghouse, of the 
First National Bank, tremendous of speed, length, and horse- 
power, and hood back to reveal gold-topped bottles, depth of 
summer upholstery, and monogram-embossed rugs, drew up at 
the curb, Ludlow Street spellbound and impaled over its picket 
fences. 

In her neat strip of side yard and at the business of carrying 
from outdoor hydrant to a flaming border of purple and magenta 
asters a sprinkling-can of proportions, and blinking back little 
rivulets of perspiration from out her eyes, Mrs. Sims glanced up, 
her back, even when erect, bulged to the curve of those who stoop 
too much. Then, apron up round her waist-line, scurried on 
bunicn-bulging feet into the little chromo of front room, opening 
without introduction of hallway off the porch. 

“Hefty, old Sessinghouse has sent his automobile again for you 
to drive out in! Son, son, what is it next they’ll be doin’ for you— 
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“I'm sure proud of my cross, and sure much obliged to the French government, but what I done is no more than thousands 
of the other fellows are doing over there this minute” 
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an hour every night to do as you will with the Sessinghouse auto- 
mobile? See—look out!” 

From a carpet-covered sofa drawn up beside the front window, 
one knee flung up over the other and smoking an impassive six- 
cent Havana ceilingward, Private Sims swung to one elbow, 
lifting himself for a peer out of the window. 

Let it wait,’ said Private Sims, slumping back deeper and 
cocking his cigar to an oblique. 

“IT see poor old daddy Howe is chaufiin’ up te the Sessing- 
house’s, Hefty. They tell it on him he’s never been the same 
since he give up his depot cab. Poor Mrs. Howe, up to the week 
she died, she cried it to me over more than one cup of 
tay how his appetite was a-goin’.”’ 

“He don’t need your pity, ma; he’s holding down a 
better job than I can land.” 

“Don’t be talkin’ that way, son; there’s many a 
way lays before you.” 

“Now—now—no waterworks, ma! I 
didn’t mean a word. I shouldn’t have said 
it. I’m fit and fine for any job I want to 
tackle. Now, now—little ma!” 

“Tf—if only you could keep ’em in your 
heart, son, Father Dempsey’s words to you 
how a lad that shows himself a hero in bat- 
tle must face just as bravely the battle of 
life.” 

“Yes, yes, ma; I know all that.” 

“It’s the——”’ 

“T wish to God they'd send me 
back!” 

“Son!”’ 

“The one thing I’m fit for they 
keep me out of. I’m not afraid to 
fight one-handed. I got plenty serv- 
ice left in me yet. Why don’t they 
let me go back to where a—a fellow 
hasn’t got time to be a cripple?” 

“You ain’t got time either, son. 
Here’s the Sessinghouse automobile 
will take you up to the Giles house 
in half the time you could walk it. 
You’re goin’ there this evening to 
do what you promised, son? Just 
tell old man Giles it’s a job at night- 
watchin’ you’re after, and——” 

‘*Night-watching” God, ain’t 
that a man’s job for you!” 

“Son, son, ain’t it your own 
choosin’, above we could think out 
for you? There’s many an openin’ 
for night-watchin’ at the works, or— é 
like I was sayin’, Hefty, maybe it’s a bit of 
indoor calculatin’ old man Giles would 
throw in your way, like your father before 
you—it’s a fine head you've got for figures 
and drawin’.” 

“Sure, ma; they’re just waiting for a 
one-handed guy like me to come along!” 

“But, son, with the new arm the govern- 
ment is makin’, you’ll have your own five 
fingers back again.” 

A slow wash of red rose to Private Sim’s face, 
seeming to sting it. 

“*S all right, ma. All right. I won’t bea burden 
on you long. T’ll find a job somehow, if I got to 
sling a pickax i 

Her- lips, ever ready to tremble to tears over him, 
began to quiver again, and she reached up, drawing 
down the shag of his great head, pressing her already wet lips 
to the flattened sleeve. 

“Son, son, I didn’t mean it about the calculatin’. It’s done 
for my lad, they have—done for as hefty a lad as ever stood six 
feet in his stockings. It’s not an hour’s calculatin’ I’d have 
you bother your head with. It’s old man Giles will fix you up 
son—it’s the rich who stay home must help out the poor who go. 
A bit of night-watchin’ is all I have in mind for you, son, with 
pee own mother to sit down with you through the lonesome 

ours. 

He was all for conciliation, scooping against him the little 
bunchy figure, her face all foreshortened and up to him, the wrin- 
0 crawling so deeply into it and the tears flowing down over 
them. 


“Tt’s my arm, ma. Once in a while a twinge in it that makes a 
devil of me! Watch me fix things up for us, ma—fine! I’m sorgy, 
little ma—I didn’t mean to snap.” 

“T wouldn’t be for lettin’ you turn a hand, son, if I’d—I—I’m 
not what I used to be, son. It’s not that I mind to be back at 
plain sewin,’ but it’s my joints, son—and the work comin’ back 
on me for crooked seams vi 

“You leave it to me, little ma; the government owes me a 
living, and my pension is not all I’m expecting of it.” 

“All this fine eatin’-out, Hefty, and fine doin’s and fine honors 
don’t bring in the Saturday envelop, son. A pension sounds 


fine when you talk it over the fence with a neighbor; but—it’s 
not making our ends meet. I’ve been keepin’ it back—but we’re 
runnin’ low. It—it—it gets me afraid, lad—so that I wake up 
nights of a tremble—that’s why if—if you’d up and visit old man 
Giles about the night-watchin’—a steady job, Hefty, to help 
with the income——” 

He rose then and, because he was crowded for breath and his 
throat tight, held her in silence until he found voice. In the 
little low-ceilinged room of fringed-draped mantel held in festoon 
with two conch-shells, horrific easel and crayon enlargement, 
gilded chair, plush album inlaid with a diamond-shaped mirror, 
dried cattails, low chair hewn to his mother’s round-backed 
tiredness, there was something Promethean about him, some- 
thing trapped. 
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“Now—now—now—just don’t you worry, little ma. I’ve 
always took care of you, haven’t I?” 

“You have that, son—from the day the child-labor law would 
let you.” 

“T’m not going to quit now, am I?” 

“Tf I had the strength I used to have, son, I——” 

“You and me’s going to sit back and take things easy as you 
please, ma. \You’re going to have as fine a silk dress as sells over 
Stilow’s counter-——”’ 

“No—no—it’s not that I’m wantin’, son; it’s to see 

” 
‘ou—— 
‘ “T’m going up there to-night, ma, and strike old man Giles for 
a night-watching job. I’m“ going to get him to start some- 
thing in Washington on my case. They can’t get off with just 
handing me out a wooden arm and then filling me up with how 
they'll train me, free of charge, to be President of the United 
States. My living’s been taken away from me. I want to see 
what they’re going to do to make up for it. My leggings, ma.” 

“Ts it your good ones you'll be wearin’ to-night?” 

“Fetch em—I’ll get the wear of ’em before they take away my 
uniform, too.” 

“ll touch up your shoes a bit.”’ 

Over his extended foot, her little figure bent almost face to 
his boot, Mrs. Sims set up a juggling of flannel strip across the 
broad arches, until, finally, a shine came out, reflecting her face, 
screwed with exertion, the lips bit inward and the red rising. 


“A man’s worth a dollar and a half a day from his neck down. 
There's no limit to his value from the neck up” 


“Some little ma!” said Private Sims, standing erect and click- 
ing heels together to gaze down. “Some little ma, for a poor 
old has-been!” 

“Aye; but, as I put it to Mrs. Doane to-day over a cup of tay, 


it’s ten times worse I would be feelin’ with one slacker on me 
than with ten cripples.” 

“Not cripple, ma! Lyle says no man’s a cripple till he owns 
up to it.” 

vet's easy to talk for the young that’s never felt even the 
twinge of a joint. Stoop down, Hefty, while I brush up your 
hair.” 

“Let me, ma. Lyle calls that mollycoddling.” 

“She'll be doin’ it herself for you some day, and proud in the 
doin’. Lyla’s a good girl, son, with all her—notions. I—I’m 
sometimes fearin’, Hefty, it’s her on your mind that gives you 
the nerves. She’s got her own ideas—big ideas for you, Hefty, 
but she’ll stand by—she will, son.” 

“She’d got a darn funny way of showing it,”’ said Private Sims, 
feeling for his collar-button and, without sense of handicap, fas- 
tening the loose ends of his collar. 

“Tt’s her fine ideas, son, of what you can do for yourself if you 
put your mind to it.” 

“T—it—ain’t that, ma. Lyle—Lyle’s human—that’s all.”’ 

“How do you mean, Hefty?” 

“ T—well, I—I’m not such an eyeful, my face and—all—a girl 
like Lyle—a good-looking girl like Lyle is human—ma—I—I’m 
not blaming her—but—I—my—I’m not an eyeful——”’ 

Holding his coat for him, her face up at him and quivering, 
Mrs. Sims paused, trying to keep down tears. 

“You’re not meanin’ what you say, son, about our Lyla—it’s 
your nerves—your shell-shock—son.” 

He patted her then, forcing a smile through wry lips. 

“Of course it’s my nerves, little ma! I’m sorry—I’m sorry. 
They make a devil of me. Quick—get my cane and your 
bonnet, and we'll have a little spin before I take a look in on 
old man Giles.”’ 

“No, no, son—— 

“Get your bonnet, little ma, we'll give Ludlow Street some 
high life!” 

“T couldn’t, Hefty. For the life of me it’s more than I could 
do to put my foot in one of ’em. I 
was made for dodgin’ ’em, not ridin’ 
in ’em. I’m that a-way, son; it’s my 
heart would be in my mouth. There’s 
them that is made for it and them 
that is not.” 

“You’re looking peaked, ma.” 

“T couldn’t, Hefty, fit myself to the 
sittin’ in one of ’em—the noise-makin’ 
devils!” 

“You—you’re looking so little to 
me, ma—somehow like—like you’re 
littler than I ever remember seeing 
you.” 

“Tt’s from not havin’ enough of my 
boy, all the West Adalia swells hav- 
ing the first pick of him. I want him 
like the old days—him and me and 
maybe Lyla over and sittin’ of an 
evening in the lamplight. Stop down-street, 
son, for Lyla. It’s easy for the young to get 
used to easin’ their feet. Please your old 
ma, Hefty, and stop by to give the girl an 


” 


“Sure and I’ll stop to give her an airing,”’ 
said Private Sims, simulating his mother’s 
furry inflection of voice and stooping to 
kiss her old-hands so crazy of joints and of 
veins. ‘Sure and I'll give her an airing.” 
And, squaring his back to the lay of khaki, 
walked out. 

PAT RICK On the Doane patch of porch, rocking as 
ae she knitted, a litter of younger Doanes up 
and down the steps and one under cover of 
perambulator, Miss Doane glanced up to a shout that rose off 
the litter and the sudden black gleam of a car at the curb. Her 
hair, when she wore it uncovered, lay with the smooth-painted 
look ot the Rossetti ladies, enhancing her slimness. Her father, 
sucking his pipe and soaking bare feet in the cool of evening 
grass, shuffled off rearward, coughing springily. A head in curl- 
papers shot out from an upper next-door window. Porky Doane, 
aged eleven, and, by virtue of a newly missing front tooth, long- 
distance spitting for a group of less gifted Doanes, rose to the 
arrival with a whoop and a clearing jump of five steps. 
“Tt’s Hefty! Hi—Heft! Gimme lift? Looky—whatta you 
know—Hefty Sims in skinflint Sessing- (Continued on page 84) 
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By Ben B. Lindsey 


This is the first of Judge Lindsey’s articles on how the comrade- 
ship in arms among the peoples who won the great fight for 
democracy will be followed by closer relations and better under- 
4 standing. There are problems, however, in the achievement, 
and these are what this eminent social reformer will discuss. 


Y blood and ancestry I should have been friendly 
to England. My four grandparents,were born either 
in or trace their ancestry to one of the four countries 
of the British Isles. Yet, I am frank to say, I was 

never enthusiastic over the English. I was not sure that I liked 
them. I had never been to England. Once, in traveling, I had, 
after our Western fashion, 
started a conversation with 
some Englishmen to 
whom I had not been 
introduced. They 
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Soldiers of the 
National Army 
greeting the 

shores of France 


gave me, what we would call in good Amer- 
ican ‘‘the icy stare,’ and drew away with a 
superior air, as much as to say, “How dare 
you—you worm!” Feeling insulted, I hated ' 
the whole breed. 
But I did not know then the story, learned since in England, ‘ 
told by one of their own writers, of two Englishmen who were ; 
on an ocean voyage. Neither spoke to the other as they met at 1 
table or passed each other on deck. Atterward, wrecked and ‘ 
cast up on an island, they still made no advances toward ; 
each other until, one day, the wind blew a letter out of the 
pocket of one into the lap of the other. It proved to be 
an introduction, and they fell on each other’s necks and 
wept. I remembered the story of the Britisher who was 
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of our respective 
countries, we would 
find in both the very 
human trait, not 
without its value, 
that our own par- 
ticular country is the 
divinely appointed, 
if not anointed, to 
be the first and fore- 
most of all the world. 
How this war has 
taught us all to have 
charity for human 
traits and failings, 
and especially if 
those failings are, as 
thev have been, with 
our two countries on 
the side of right and 
justice! Surely the 
Englishman, if he 
lacked understand- 
ing of America, 
might justly accuse 
us all of boasting. 
There may be virtue 
even in boasting, but 
when carried to the 

: among some of our 
own soldiers in En- 
: = gland, it becomes a 


American troops marching before the British royal family. 


Buckingham Palace, London 


accosted in the compartment of an English passenger-train by 
one of our Westerners, and was, in spite of himself, dragged 
into conversation. Introduced to this same Britisher later, he 
explained to me, “The frankness’ (not the impudence, mind 
you) “of your Westerners at first fairly startled me.”’ And 
had the Westerner understood, he never could have inter- 
preted surprise or timidity for snobbishness, for my English 
friend concluded: “ This breezy American at first fairly took my 
breath away, and really I couldn’t escape talking to him. When 
I came to know him, I was jolly glad I hadn’t escaped him.” 
How often we judge people by the exceptions!’ And then I 
had, upon several occasions, come in contact with minor 
English officials who reveled in lording it over others. But 
when I stopped to think about it, hadn’t we had the same ex- 
perience with some Americans? 
a When I came to really know England, I found most of its 
ofiicialdom, from the courteous, good-natured “bobby” on the 
London streets—who seemed more your slave than your master 
—to some of the highest officials in the realm, the most ap- 
proachable, simple, and democratic persons that it was possible 
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fag to imagine.. And my trip to England taught me the lesson 
that so many of us persist in refusing to learn—the injustice of 

1er- judging another people or another race by experiences that are 

h a exceptional. : 

are If it be more characteristic of the Englishman than of the 

ted American to value his privacy and to extend the favors of his 

ss personality to only those of his own choice, it may, when prop- 


: erly understood by the American, be a virtue that, at times, we : < ae aa 
ere might well emulate. I found that it did not necessarily follow David Lloyd-George, prime minister of Great Britain 


at that the Englishman was either cold or snobbish merely be- 

ind cause he took seriously our own accepted English doctrine that istic of real Americans. Shorn of its offensive features—as in- 
ard every man’s house is his castle, free from invasion at the mere _dulged in by exceptional Americans—the Englishman is coming 
the invitation of the intruder. to understand that what he formerly thought was boastfulness 
be Of course, the Englishman has a very good opinion of himself, is only the American way of expressing unbounded enthusiasm. 
ind hut—hasn’t the American? Perhaps, if we left it to individuals Neither of us is without our simpletons, fools, and idiots. 
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‘Uncle Sam, meet John Bull!” 


children grown up, and childish traits sometimes endure with 


nations as well as individuals—for what are nations but in- 
dividuals in the aggregate? 

We journeyed to London with some American officers whom 
we met a few days later in Piccadilly. One of them said: 

“T have been all over this darn town and haven’t seen an 
American flag yet. I heard the British didn’t like us, and now 
I know it. Just look at old New York—from Wall Street to 
the Bowery, and from the Bowery to Fifth Avenue, you can 
see British flags everywhere.” 

“But,” I replied, “neither have I seen a French flag hor an 
Italian flag nor a Belgian—why,I haven't seen a British flag!” 

“By jingo, that’s right!’ chimed in the other officer. 
“What’s the matter with these Britishers—don’t they know 
there’s a war?” 

“Well,” I answered, ‘if anybody in Europe ought to know, 
it certainly is England, for I haven’t met anyone here who 
hasn’t suffered bitterly—who hasn’t lost a son, a brother, or a 
father.” 

“You would never know it, would you?” queried another of 
the little group of Americans who had gathered to “under- 
stand’”’ the English. 

“No,” I replied; “not if you had to find it out from them 
or from service-flags.”’ 

They serve without flags in England, without ostentation. 
They have their own way of expression. They sacrifice with- 
out fuss but not without sorrow. Because their method of ex- 
pression may be different, it does not follow that one nation is 
any more or less enthusiastic, or that one holds more than the 
other in loving remembrance or pardonable pride its deeds of’ 
heroism, sacrifice, and devotion. This difference is essentially 
the result of tradition, training, and temperament. I 
was frequently told that a part of the edu- 

cation of British youth is to con- 
trol his emotions. 
This accounted for 


Hadn’t I heard the vulgar 
boast of a loud-mouthed 


American lieutenant, 
telling a lot of Tom- 
mies, “You fellows 
have been at this job 
jor four years, and 
now we have come 
over here to finish 
it up for you”? 

And had I not 
seen a report of one 
of America’s social 
agencies as to how 
our boys were met 
with certain cold- 
ness by the Tom- 
mies at their meet- 
ing-places_ in 
towns; and 
hadn’t I read the 
letter of a British 
‘Tommy burning with 
strong references to 
the ‘Americans who 


hadn’t done anything yet 


PALNTING BY SIR J08HUs REYNOLDS 
George III, who lost his 


American subjects 


but thought they were 


doing it all”? And this 
was after Chateau-Thierry ! 
And hadn’t we silenced 
an American army officer 
in Paris in the presence of 
a group of Frenchmen and Amer 
icans who had blatantly boasted 
how he hated the English? 
How like children we are! 


yard boastfulness of a lot of noisy kids, and 
ve must remember that people are only 


more than one experi- 
ence that might have been 
misunderstood. For exam- 
ple, when, standing on the 
deck of a great liner, we 
watched with excited interest 
and loud hurrahs the pass- 
ing of an American 
convoy of fifteen great 
ships loaded to the 
gunwales with our 
khaki-clad boys. From 
deck to  crow’s-nest, 

where foot could find 

a hold, they waved 

their hats with wild 

cheers, sang with 
mad joy the tune of 

“Over There” until 

it seemed as though 

a pandemonium of 

gladness had broken 

loose—all because 
they had just crossed 
the bar and ap- 
proached the shores 
of England. We were 
with a small group of 
Americans on an out- 
ward-bound steamer 
carrying mostly 
English officers to Canada 
and America as training 
instructors. Most of them 
regarded this inspiring scene 
with dumb amazement. In 
the midst of it all, one of them 
near us, who had calmly 
looked on, turned to his companion 
and quietly commented, 

“A most extraordinary waste 
of energy!” 

What may have seemed to us Americans 
as indifference was, on better acquaintance, 
easy to understand, for when it came to 
the big things that we comprehend under 
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George V decorating an American 
soldier on French soil 
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chiefly the humor that, in my court, I came 
to find in neighborhood rows or the back- ee 


Millions of dol- 

lars were spent 

for a few hours’ bombardment 
on the physical side of war 


the terms of liberty, justice, and 
democracy, we are at heart one peo- 
ple, with the same aspirations, hopes, 
ideals, and destinies. And one of the 
lessons I learned in England was not 
only how important it is but how 
refreshing and splendid that we are 
beginning to understand each other 
better. That meant a very sincere 
appreciation of the good qualities 
and virtues of each other. 

With the three thousand soldiers 
on the great ship that brought us 
safely through the submarine-infested 
Atlantic was a little English cabin- 


Hot work for 
the gunners 


boy. When we parted at Liver- 
pool, I said, 

“William, what do you think 
of these American boys?” 

“T like them very much, sir,” 
he replied enthusiastically, “but 
I don’t understand them, sir.” 

I remember reading somewhere 
in my ancient-history lessons of 
that wise old general who refused 
to meet on friendly terms the 
leader of a possible foe lest, as he 
reported to his king, “I> may 
understand him, and then I shall 
never want to fight him.” 

Speaking of these human frail- 
ties and difficulties so applied to 
all the Allies, a brilliant American 
woman who had spent much time 
in England, France, and Italy 
said to me: “Of course, we are 
going to win. We have got to 
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Free speech 
in England 
—a meeting of radi- 
cals in Hyde Park. 
London 


in this great 
art of human- 
ity—greater 
than the art or skill of 

war, as  nations—we 
must not neglect the means and 
ends of not only understanding 
each other but of seeing rather with 
charity if not good humor, instead 
of rancor, the faults and failings of 
each other. 

We think nothing of spending 
millions of dollars for a few hours’ 
bombardment on the physical side 
of war, but how often we meet 
with the short-sighted policy of 
questioning expenditures on the 
mental, moral, and:spiritual side of 
a nation’s problems! Yet the entire 
expenditure from that angle by the 
American and British bureaus of 
information would not equal the 
cost of one week’s physical battle 
in this world-war that the art of 
understanding, that the art of 
kindly living might have prevented 
and is the chief and certain hope 
against its future recurrence. 

I cannot leave the question of 
understanding England without its 
complement—the understanding of 
America by England—that, in the 
end, we may both rise above child- 
ish things, that we may both escape 
the end to which our respective 
idiots would so cheerfully lead us. 
It is not a concession to them or a 
reflection on our own determina- 
tion and ability to escape them, 
but a plain acknowledgment of the 
fact that they constitute an ele- 
ment not without its dangers. For 
it was clear to me, after six months 
in Europe, that if our comradeship 
in arms is to be carried over from 
a glorious military alliance into an 
enduring moral alliance and an in- 
terest in each other which shall be 
as sympathetic as it is just, we 


win. But when we do win, what 
is going to be done to keep some 
or all of the Allies from winding 
up by hating each other?” 

In this war, we have concen- 
trated mostly on the physical side 
of things. By comparison, we 
have neglected the spiritual .ele- 
ments of war, for war, after all, is 
mostly a condition of mind, be- 
cause the menaces and causes: of 
war reside in the minds of men. 
The tendency to conflict is in- 
creased or decreased as the minds 
and hearts of people are affected 
by the things and people with 
which they come in contact, or, 
rather, with which they do not 
come in contact. 

Looking to the future for that 
lasting friendship between Britain 
and America, upon the success of 
which mostly depends the end of 
war and the future peace and hap- 
piness of the world, we must not 
fail to marshal and organize the 
spiritual and moral forces of our 
respective countries. We shall be 
more willing to make mutual sac- 
rifices—as we shall have to make 
—Jjust in proportion as we come 
to a better understanding of each 
other. And this way, also, we 
must look for harmony instead of 
discord. 

The British and American bu- 
reaus of public information have 
done much to bring about this 
mighty purpose—a work as worthy 
of the employment of -national 
genius as that which martialed the 
physical means of war upon the 
battle-fields of France. Both are 
important, but the former has to must cultivate each other. 
do with the higher art of under- & See oe Constantly was I told by Britons 
standing and kindly living after j themselves that, before the war, 
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Ben B. Lindsey 


smug indifference as to whether we understood them or 
not, even though they admitted they had generally 
found that one trait of the average American was an 
earnest desire to be understood. 

But I found that the war had evidently changed the 
disposition of Great Britain in more than one direction, 
for I believe that the Briton is now just as anxious to 
be understood as the American. He wants our friend- 
ship. If he ever did anything to offend‘us, he wants 
to be forgiven. He is constantly apologizing and ex- 
plaining about the stupidity of that German king 
(George III) and that what the descendants of English- 
men as Americans did against 
his stupidity has, in the end, 
been as helpful to England as 
America; and so they point 
with pride to the most demo- 
cratic colonies in the world, 
and so, at last, we are merg- 
ing into the same emotions. 

We all want to be apppreci- 

ated, which doesn’t mean or 

include palavering or flatter- 

ing, though a good old slap on 

the back with, “Bully boy! 

Put her there; you have cer- 

tainly put it over on the Hun, 

and we are glad to be with 

you!” is not only submitted 
to without offense but now 
with almost an American satis- 
faction. For both nations are 
courting investigation, know- 
ing and glorying in the fact 
that there can be only one 
report on the magnificence of 
achievement—glory of sacri- 
fice and splendor of accom- 
vlishment. 
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Why not, then, for one-millionth part of the cost 
of our physical contact with a common enemy, 
start a joint campaign of interpretation? Nowhere 
did I find a need of it more than in just the com- 
mon associations of our boys with the English people. 

It goes without saying that the great majority of 
our men and officers have endeared themselves to 
the British. Instead of bluff and bluster, as some 
of them expected, they have found us modest and 

gentlemanly, charming and kindly in our asso- 
ciations. One English officer said to me: 
“With plenty of ginger but with no brag, 
they are active, quick, and 
clever. We like them be- 
cause they are all that could 
be expected of gentlemen and 
soldiers.” 

Heretofore, American 
marriages have been largely 
between the British nobility 
and our American heiresses. 
I talked to many oi our boys 
in England as well as lovely 
English girls, and the confi- 
dences of some of these 
young people reminded me 
again of the eternal youth 
I had dealt with at home. 
They exposed the trail of 
many a love-match through 
the American boy’s strong 
appeal of romance to the 
English girl, and reminded 
me that hereafter the union 
between American. and 
English families will not be 
limited so completely to the 
aristocracy, which not only 
gives (Coutinucd on page 105) 
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DWARD PIERSON the 
vicar of a London parish and an 
ardent music-lover. He is a widower 
with two daughters—Gratian, twen- 
ty, who has recently married George 
Laird, an army doctor, and is herself 
now a nurse; and Noel (Nollie) an 
affectionate, high-spirited, impulsive 
girl nearly eighteen. 

In July, 1916, Noel and her father 
visit Pierson’s brother, Robert, and 
his wife, Thirza, at their home, 
Kestrel, in Monmouthshire. Here 
Noel meets a young officer, Cyril 
Morland, and they fall deeply in 
love. Morland urges an immediate 
marriage, but Pierson refuses his 
consent on the grounds of Noel’s 
youth and the short acquaintance. 
Morland is summoned to join his 
regiment, and Noel, with the sole 
thought of making him hers forever 
gives herself to him. 

Returning to London, Noel, to fit 
herself to be a nurse, enters a hospi- 
tal where Pierson’s cousin, Mrs. 
Lynch (Leila), is in charge of two 
wards. Leila has had two husbands 
and a somewhat adventurous career, 
and just now she is the mistress of 
Jimmy: Fort, an army captain, whom 
she first met in South Africa. Fort 
is incapacitated for service and em- 
ployed in the War Office. He takes a 
great liking to Noel, and Leila is 
much disturbed thereat. 

Noel is happy in her work at the 
hospital until news comes that Mor- 
land has been killed in France. She 
now knows that she is going to have 
a child, and to her grief is added 
anxiety for what the future holds. 
She confides in Leila and Gratian 
and Doctor Laird. They say they 
will do all they can to help her. 
Finally, at New Year’s, an oppor- 
tunity comes to tell Pierson. He is 
completely stunned, and reproaches 
himself with failure in his duty 
toward his motherless child. But 
Noe! defends her action. takes all the 
blame upon herself, and refuses any 
pity or sympathy. She goes down 
to Monmouthshire to be alone with 
her aunt Thirza, uncle Robert com- 
ing up to London to stay with his 
brother, and there, at Kestrel. in the 
early spring, a son is born to her. 

Before leaving London, Noel meets 
a Belgian refugee painter named 
Lavendie, and he often goes to see 
her and her father. He paints 
Pierson’s portrait and wants to do the same with Noel, but 
she will not permit it. 


Part III 
I 
I 


OWN by the river Wye, among plum trees in blossom, 

Noel had laid her baby in a hammock, and stood 

watching. She was fast getting strong again, and 

looked, if anything. younger than before, for antici- 

pation had been worse than realization. She had said to her 
aunt, as soon as she was able to get up: 

“Why doesn’t uncle Bob come down? I don’t mind now.” 

The good man had returned on the first of April. After a sight 
of his niece. still fragile, he had gene out and blown up the one 
remaining gardener. 

“By George,” he said that night to Thirza, “the look of Nollie 
quite affected me! Never mind, old girl; you’ve done wonders 
for her. You're a remarkable woman, and not a day older than 
when we were married.” 

And he had meant it; for both he and she—like so many at- 
tached couples—saw in each other the lineaments of the past. 
He was extremely happy at getting home, and made much of 


And she 


“I am a prisoner here, madempiselle.* 
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Noel in his bcisterous but not 
insensitive fashion. True, he 
did not like the look of the baby, 
but Thirza did, and he was pre- 
pared to take her judgment on 
such.a matter. 

“Tt’s such an object! 
really fond of it?’’ 

“She actually is, Bob.” 

“Well, it’s always a wonder 
to me—at that age.” 

After consulting deeply with 
Thirza, he wrote a letter to his 
brother, the wording of which he believed to be entirely his own, 
offering from them both to adopt the child if Noel would con- 
sent, and urging Edward to leave her entirely free in the matter. 

Noel had the answer to this letter in her hand, while she stood 
there gazing at her sleeping baby. 


Is she 
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My NOLLIE: 

Now that you are strong again, I feel that I must put before you my 
feeling as to your duty in this crisis of your life. Your aunt and uncle 
have made the most kind and generous offer to adopt your little boy. I 
have known that this was in their minds for some time, and that they 
have thought it over day and night for weeks. In the worldly sense, it 
would be the best thing, no doubt. But this is a spiritual matter. The 
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Progress 


future of our souls de- 
pends on how we meet the 
consequences of our con- 
duct. And painful, dread- 
ful, indeed, as they must 
be, I am driven to feel 
that you can only reach 
true peace by facing them 
in a spirit of brave humil- 
ity. I want you to think 
and think—till you arrive 
at a certainty which satis- 
fies your conscience. If 
you decide, as I trust you 
will, to come back to me here with your boy, [ shall do all in my power 
to make you happy while we face the future together. To do as your 
aunt and uncle in their kindness wish, would, I am sore afraid, end in 
depriving you of the inner strength and happiness which God only 
gives to those who do their duty and try courageously to repair their 
errors. I have confidence in you, my dear child 
Ever your most loving father, 
EDWARD PIERSON. 


Galsworthy 
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She read it through a second time and looked at her baby. Her 
father seemed to think that she might be willing to part from 
him! As if she could! Why should she be ashamed of having 
brought this wonderful creature into the world? Sunlight falling 
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through the plum blossoms, in an extra patchwork quilt over the 
bundle lying there, perched on the baby’s nose and mouth till 
he gave a funny little sneeze. Noel laughed and put her lips 
close to his face. “Give you up?” she thought. “Oh, no! And 
I’m going to be happy, too. They sha’n’t stop me. And I 
sha’n’t have you baptized; but I shall call you Ted.” 

In answer to-the letter, she said simply that she was coming 
up; and a week later she went, to the dismay of her uncle and 

aunt. The old nurse went, too. 

Everything had hitherto been so carefully 
watched and guarded against by Thirza that 
Noel did not really come face to face with her 
position till she reached home. 

Gratian, who had got herself transferred to a 
London hospital, was now living at home. She 
had provided the house with new maids against 

her sister’s return; and though it was 

a relief to Noel not to meet the old 

familiars, it was a strain to encounter 

the stolid curiosity of new faces. 

That merning before she left Kestrel, 
her aunt had come into her room 
while she was dressing, taken her 
left hand, and slipped a little gold 
band on to its third finger. 

“To please me, now that you’re 
going,’ she had said; ‘just for the 
foclish, who know nothing about 
you.” 

Noel had suffered it with the 
thought: “It’s all very silly!” But 
now, when the new maid was pour- 
ing out ber het water, she was sud- 
denly aware of the girl’s round blue 
eyes wandering, as it were, mechani- 
cally to her hand. This little hoop 
of gold, then, had an awful power! 
A rush of disgust came over her. 
All life seemed suddenly wretched, 
a thing of forms and shams. Every- 
body would look at that little ring, 
and she would be a coward, saving 
herself from them! When she was 
alone again, she slipped it off, and 
laid it on the wash-stand, where the 

sunlight fell. Only this little shining band 

of metal, this little yellow ring, stood between 

her and the world’s scorn and hostility. Her 

lips trembled. She took up the ring and 

went to the open window to throw it out. But she 

did not, uncertain’and unhappy—half realizing the 

cruelty of life. A knock at the door sent her flying 
back to the wash-stand. It was only Gratian. 

“T’ve been looking at him,” she said softly; ‘‘he’s 

like you, Nollie.” 

“Really and truly?” 

‘Except for his nose.” 

“‘He’s hardly got one yet. But aren’t his eyes intelligent? 
I think they’re wonderful.” And she held up the ring. ‘* What 
shall I do about this, Gratian?”’ 

Gratian flushed. 

“Wear it. I don’t see why outsiders should know. 
sake of dad, I think you ought. There’s the parish.”’ 

Noel slipped the ring back on to her finger. 

“Would you?” 

“T can’t tell; I think I should.” 

Noel laughed suddenly. 

“T’m going to get cynical; I can feel it in my bones. How is 
daddy looking?” 

“Very thin. Mr. Lauder is back again from the front for a bit, 
and he’s taking some of the work now.” 

“Do I hurt him very much still?” 

‘‘He’s very pleased that you’ve come. He’s as sweet as he can 
be about you.” 

“Yes,” murmured Noel; ‘that’s what’s dreadful. I don’t 
feel penitent. Imagine being penitent about that angel! It’s 
absurd. I’m glad daddy wasn’t in, though, when I came. Has 
he told anyone?” 

Gratian shook her head. 

“T don’t think anybody knows—unless—perhaps Captain 
Fort. He came in again the other night, and somehow I 
thought——.”’ 
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30 Saint’s Progress 


Noel flushed. 

“Leila,” she said enigmatically. “Have you seen her?” 

“TI went to her flat last week with dad—he likes her.”’ 

‘Delilah is her real name, you know. All men like her. And 
Captain Fort is her lover. Of course he is. She has no friends; 
her sort never have—only lovers.” 

Gratian gasped. Noel would say things sometimes which 
made her feel the younger of the two. 

‘Why do you think he knows about me?” said Noel, in a hard 
voice. 

“IT don’t know. Only, when he asked after you, he looked—— ” 

“Yes; I’ve seen him look like that when he’s sorry for any- 
thing. I don’t care if he does know. Has Monsieur Lavendie 
been in lately?” 

“Yes; he looks awfully unhappy.” 

wife drugs.” 

“Oh, Nollie! How do you know?” 

“‘I saw her once. I’m sure she does; there was a smell, and 
she’s got wandering eyes, and then they get all fixed and glassy. 
He can paint me now if he likes. I wouldn’t let him before. 
Does he know?” 

“Of course not 

““He knows there was something; _he’s got second sight, I 
think. But I mind him less than anybody. Is his picture of 
daddy good?” 

“ Awfully powerful; but it hurts somehow.” 

“Let’s go down and see it.” 

The picture was hung in the drawing-room, and its intense 
modernity made that old-fashioned room seem lifeless and 
strange. The black figure, with long, pale fingers touching the 
paler piano.keys, had a frightening actuality. The face, three- 
quarters full, was raised as if for inspiration, and the eyes rested, 
dreamy and unseeing, on the face of a girl painted and hung above 
the piano on a background of wall. 

“Tt’s the face of that girl,” said Gratian, when they had 
looked at the picture for some time in silence. — 

“No,” said Noel; “it’s the look in his eyes.” 

“But why did he choose such a horrid, common girl? Isn’t 
she fearfully alive, though? She looks as if she were saying, 
*Cheery-o!’” 

Noel turned her back on the picture. 

“It’s awfully pathetic, I think. It makes me want to cry. 
Poor daddy!” 4 

“Tt’s a libel,”’ said Gratian stubbornly. 

Noel shook her head. 

“No; it’s true. That’s what hurts. He isn’t quite all there. 
I don’t want to look at it. Will he be coming in soon?” 

Gratian took her arm and pressed it hard. 

“Would you like me at dinner or not? I can easily be out.”’ 

Noel shook her head. 

“Tt’s no good to funk it. He wanted me, and now he’s got 
me. Oh, why did he? It'll be awful for him.” 

Gratian sighed. 

“T tried my best, but he said: ‘I’ve thought so long about it 
all that I can’t think any longer. I can only feel the braver 
course is the best. When things are bravely and humbly met, 
there will be charity and forgiveness.” 

“There won’t be charity and forgiveness,” said Noel. “Daddy's 
a saint, and he doesn’t see.” 

“Yes; he is a saint, and I wish I were better to him. But 
one must think for oneself—one simply must! I can’t believe as 
he does any more; can you, Nollie?” 

“T don’t know. When I was going through it, I prayed; but 
I don’t know whether I really believed. I don’t think I mind 
much about that, one way or the other.” 

‘“T mind terribly,” said Gratian; “I want the truth.” 

“T don’t know what I want,” said Noel slowly; “‘except that 
sometimes I want—life— awfully.” 

And the two sisters were silent, looking at each other with a 
sort of wonder. 
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Noel had a fancy to put on a bright-colored blue frock that 
evening, and at her neck she hung a Breton cross of old paste 
which had belonged to her mother. When she had finished 
dressing, she went into the nursery and stood by the baby’s cot. 
The old nurse was sitting there beside him. She got up at once 
and said: 

“He’s sleeping beautiful—the lamb! I’ll go down and get 
a cup 0’ tea, and come up, ma’am, when the gong goes.” 

In the way peculiar to those who have never to initiate but 


only to support positions in which they are placed by others, she 
had adopted for herself the theory that Noel was a real war- 
widow. She knew the truth perfectly, for she had watched that 
hurried little romance at Kestrel; but, by dint of charity and | 
blurred meditations, it was easy for her to imagine the marriage 
ceremony which would and should have taken place, and she was 
zealous that other people should imagine it, too. It was so much 
more regular and natural like that, and ‘‘her” baby invested 
with his proper dignity. She went down-stairs to get a ‘“‘cup o’ 
tea,’ thinking: ‘‘A picture they make—that they do, bless his 
little heart! And his pretty little mother—no more than a child, 
all said and done.”’ 

Noel had been standing there some minutes in the failing light, 
absorbed in the face of the sleeping baby, when a sound made her 
raise her eyes, and she saw in a mirror the reflection of her 
father’s dark figure by the door. She could hear him breathing 
as if the ascent of the stairs had tried him, and moving to the 
head of the cot, she rested her hand on it and turned her face 
toward him. He came up and stood beside her, looking silently 
down at the baby. She saw him make the sign of the cross 
above it, and the movement of his lips in prayer. Love for her 
father and rebellion against this intercession for her perfect baby’ 
fought so hard in the girl’s heart that she felt suffocated, and 
glad of the dark, so that he ceuld not see her eyes. Then he 
took her hand and put it to his lips, but still without a word; 
and, for the life of her, she could not speak, either. In silence 
he kissed her forehead; and there mounted in Noel a sudden 
passion of longing to show him her pride and love for her baby. 
She put her finger down and touched one of his hands. The 
tiny sleeping fingers uncurled and, like some little sea-anemone, 
clutched round it. She heard her father draw his breath in, saw 
him turn away quickly, silently, and go out. And she stayed, 
hardly breathing, with the hand of her baby squeezing her finger. 
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Wen Edward Pierson, afraid of his own emotion, left the 
twilit nursery, he slipped into his own room and fell on his knees 
beside his bed, absorbed in the vision he had seen. That young 
figure in the Madonna’s blue, with the halo of bright hair; the 
sleeping babe in the fine dusk; the silence; the adoration in that 
white room! He saw, too, a vision of the past, when Noel herself 
had been-the sleeping babe within her mother’s arm, and he had 
stood beside them, wondering and giving praise. It passed with 
its other-worldliness and the fine holiness which belongs to beauty, 
passed, and left the tormenting realism of life. Ah, to live with 
only the inner meaning, spiritual and beautified, in a rare won- 
derment such as he had experienced just now! 

His alarm-clock ticked out the seconds while he knelt in his 
narrow, monkish little room—ticked the evening hour away into 
darkness. And still he knelt, dreading to come back into it all, 
to face the world’s eyes, and the sound of the world’s tongue, 
and the touch of the rough, the gross, the unseemly. How could 
he guard his beloved child? How preserve that vision in her 
life, in her spirit, about to enter such cold, rough waters? But 
the gong sounded; he got up, and, bathing his face in cold water 
to brace himself, went down-stairs. 

But this first family moment, which all had dreaded, was 
relieved, as dreaded moments so often are, by the unexpected 
appearance of the Belgian painter. He had a general invitation, 
of which he often availed himself; but he was so silent, and his 
thin, beardless face, which seemed all eyes and brow, so mourn- 
ful that all three felt in the presence of a sorrow deeper even 
than their own family affair. During the meal he gazed for the 
most part silently at Noel. Once he said, ‘‘ You will let me paint 
you now, mademoiselle, | hope?” and his face brightened a little 
for the first time when she nodded. There was never much 
talk when he came, for any depth of discussion, even of art, 
brought out at once too wide a difference. And Pierson could 
never avoid a vague irritation with one who clearly had spiri- 
tuality, but of a sort which he could not understand. After 
dinner, he excused himself and went off to his study. Monsieur 
would be happier alone with the two girls. Gratian, too, got up. 
She had remembered Noel’s words: ‘“‘I mind him less than any- 
body.” It was a chance for Nollie to break the ice. 
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“T have not seen you for a long time, mademoiselle,” said the 
painter, when they were alone. 
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32 Saint’s Progress 


Noel was sitting in front of the empty drawing-room hearth, 
with her arms stretched out as if there had been a fire there. 

“T’ve been away. How are you going to paint me, monsieur?” 

“In that dress, mademoiselle—just as you are now, warming 
yourself at the fire of life.” 

“But it isn’t there.” 

“Yes; fires soon go out. Mademoiselle, will you come and see 
my wife? She is ill.” 

“Now?” asked Noel, startled. 

“Ves—now. She is really ill, and I have no one there. That 
is what I came to ask of your sister; but now you are here, it’s 
even better. She likes you.” 

Noel got up. 

“Wait one minute.” 

She ran up-stairs. Her baby was asleep, and the old nurse 
dozing. Putting on a cloak and cap of gray rabbit’s fur, she ran 
down again tc the hall, where the painter was waiting, and they 
went out together. 

‘fT do not know if I am to blame,” he said. ‘“‘ My wife has been 
no real wife to me since she knew I had a mistress and was no 
real husband to her.’’ Noel stared round at his face, which was 
lighted by a queer smile. ‘‘Yes,”’ he went on; ‘“‘from that has 
come her tragedy. But she should have known before I married 
her. Nothing was concealed. Bon Dieu, she should have known! 
Why cannot a woman see things as they are? My mistress, 
mademoiselle, is not a thing of flesh; it is my 
art. It has always been first with me, and 
always will. She has never accepted that—she 
is incapable of accepting it. I am sorry for her. 

But what would you? I was a fool to marry 

her. Chére mademoisellc, no troubles 
are anything beside the trouble which 
goes on day and night, meal after meal, 
year after year, between two people 
who should never have married be- 
cause one loves too much and requires 
all and the other loves not at all— 
no; not at all now; it is long dead 
—and can give but little.” 

“Can’t you separate?” asked 
Noel, wondering. 

“It is hard to separate from one 
who craves for you as she craves 
her drugs—yes; she takes drugs 
now, mademoiselle. It is impossible 
for one who has any compassion in 
his soul. Besides, what would she 
do? We live from hand to mouth 
in astrangeland. She had no friends 
here—not one. How could I leave 
her while this war lasts? As well 
could two persons on a desert island 
separate. She is killing herself. too, 
with these drugs, and I cannot stop 
her.” 

‘* Poor madame;”’ murmured Noel; 
poor monsieur!”’ 

The painter suddenly drew his 
hand across his eyes. 

“T cannot change my nature,”’ he 
said. in a stifled voice, ‘nor she 
hers. Sowe goon. But life will 
stop suddenly, some day, for one of 
us. After all, it is much worse for 
her than for me. Enter, mademoi- 
selle. Do not tell her I am going to 
paint you; she likes you because 
you refused to let me.” 

Noel went up the stairs shudder- 
ing; she had been there once before 
and remembered that sickly scent 
of drugs. On the third floor they 
entered a small sitting-room whose 
walls were covered with paintings and 
drawings; from one corner a triangular 
stack of canvases jutted out. There 
was little furniture save an old red 
sofa, and on this was seated a stoutish 
man in the garb of a Belgian soldier, with his elbows on his 
knees and his bearded cheeks resting on his doubled fists. Beside 
him on the sofa, nursing a doll, was a little girl who looked up 
at Noel. She had a most strange, attractive, pale little face, 


with pointed chin and large eyes, which never moved from this 
apparition in gray rabbits’ skins. 

“‘Ah, Barra!” said the painter. ‘‘ Mademoiselle, this is Mon- 
sieur Barra, a friend of ours from the front; and this is our land- 
lady’s little gil. A little refugee, too; aren’t you, Chica?”’ 

The child gave him a sudden brilliant smile and resumed her 
grave scrutiny of the visitor. The soldier, who had risen heavily, 
gave Noel one of his podgy hands, with a sort of sad and heavy 
giggle. 

“Sit down, mademoiselle,” said Lavendie, placing a chair for 
her; “‘I will bring my wife in.” And he went out through some 
donble doors. 

Noel sat down. The soldier had resumed his old attitude, 
and the little girl her nursing of the doll, though her big eyes still 
watched the visitor. Overcome by strangeness, Noel made no 
attempt to talk. Then, through the double doors, the painter 
and his wife came in. She was a thin woman in a red wrapper, 
with hollow cheeks, high cheek-bones, and hungry eyes; her 
dark hair hung loose, and one hand played restlessly with a fold 
of her gown. She took Noel’s hand, and her uplifted eyes , 
seemed to dig into the girl’s face, to let go suddenly and flutter. 

‘How do you do?” she said in English. ‘So Pierre brought 
you to see me again. I remember you so well. You would not 
let him paint you. Ah, que c’est dréle! You are so pretty, too. 


Hein, Monsieur Barra, is not mademoiselle pretty?” 


i | wonder if daddy was ever in 
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The soldier gave his heavy giggle and resumed his scrutiny 
of the floor. 

“Henriette,” said Lavendie, ‘‘assieds-toi prés de Chica—you 
must not stand. Asseyez-vous, mademoiselle, je vous prie.”’ 

* “T’m so sorry you're not well,” said Noel, and sat down again. 

The painter stood leaning against the wall, and his wife looked 
up at his tall, thin figure with eyes which had in them a sort of 
anger and a sort of cunning. 

‘He is a great painter, my husband, is he not?” she said sud- 
denly to Noel. ‘‘ You would not imagine what that man can do. 
And how he paints! All day long—and all night he is painting in 
his head. And so you would not let him paint you, after all?” 

“No,” murmured Noel. 

Those black eyes traveling so ceaselessly from his face to hers 
gave the girl the fantastic feeling that they were weaving a kind 
of web about them both. 

Lavendie said impatiently, 

Voyons, Henriette; causons d'autres choses” 

‘Tl am a prisoner here, mademoiselle.” And she plucked ner- 
vously at a fold of- her red gown. ‘I never leave the house. Here 
I live day after day—my husband is always painting. Who 
would go out alone under this gray sky of yours, and the hatreds 
of the war in every face? No; I prefer to keep my room. My 
husband goes painting; every face he sees interests him, except 
that which he sees every day. But I am a prisoner. Monsieur 
Barra is our first visitor for a long time.” 

The soldier raised his face from his fists. 

“Vous parles d’étre prisonnier, madame. What would you say 
if you were out there?”’ And he gave his thick giggle. ‘“‘We are 
the prisoners, we others. What would you say to imprisonment 
by explosion day and night, never a minute free. Bom! Bom! 
Bom! Ah, les tranchées! It’s not so free as all that—there.” 

“Everyone has his own prison,” said Lavendie bitterly. 
“ Mademoiselle, even, has her prison—and little Chica, and her 
doll. Everyone has his prison, Barra. Monsieur Barra is also a 
painter, mademoiselle.”’ 


“Moi?” said Barra, lifting his heavy, hairy head. “I paint 


a place like this,’ she said 


puddles, star-bombs, horses’ ribs—I paint holes and holes and 
holes, wire and wire and wire, and water—long, white, ugly water. 
I paint splinters, and men’s souls naked, and men’s bodies dead. 
and nightmare—nightmare— all day and all! night—I paint them 
in my head.” He suddenly ceased speaking and relapsed into 
contemplation of the carpet, with his bearded cheeks resting on 
his fists. ‘‘ But their souls arz as white as snow, les camarades.”’ 
he added suddenly and loudly; “millions of Belgians, English, 
French, even the boches, with white souls. I paint those souls.” 

A little shiver ran through Noel, and she looked appealingly 
at Lavendie. 

“Barra,” he said, as if the soldier were not there, “is a great 
painter, but the front has turned his head a little. What he says 
is true, though. There is no hatred out there. It is here that 
we are prisoners of hatred, mademoiselle. Avoid hatreds—they 
are poison.” 

His wife put out her hand and touched the child’s shoulder. 

““Why should we not hate?” she said. “Who killed Chica’s 
father and blew her home to rags? Who threw her out into this 
horrible England—pardon, mademoiselle, but it is horrible. Ah, 
les boches! If my hatred could destroy them, there would not be 
one left. Even my husband was not so mad about his painting 
when we lived at home. But here—” Her eyes darted at his 
face again, and then sank as if rebuked. 

Noel saw the painter’s lips move with the words: 

“C'est de la manie.” 

“ ‘ Manie’—certainly it is mania, your painting!” Her whole 
figure had writhed; then she seemed to make a great effort, and 
looking at Noel, with a smile which caused the girl’s blood to 
creep—it was such a travesty of the conventional smile—she 
added: ‘Will you have some tea, mademoiselle? Monsieur 
Barra, some tea?” 

The soldier said thickly: 

“No, madame; in the trenches we have tea encugh. It con- 
soles us. But when we get away—give us wine—/e bon vin, le 
bon petit vin!” 

“Get some wine, Pierre!” 

Noel saw from the painter’s face that there 
was no wine, and perhaps no money to get 
any; but he went quickly out. She rose 
and said, 

“T must be going, madame.” 

Madame Lavendie leaned forward and 
clutched her wrist,*and a sweetish scent 
rose from her. 

“Wait a little, mademoiselle. Sit down. 
We shall have some wine, and Pierre 
shall take you back presently. You 
cannot go home alone; you are too 
pretty—is she not, Monsieur Barra?” 

The soldier looked up: 

“What would you say,” he said. ‘to 
bottles of wine bursting in the air, burst- 
ing red and bursting white, all day long. 
all night long? Great steel bottles, large 
as Chica; bits of bottles, carrying off 
men’s heads? Bsum—garra-a-a! And a 
house comes down, and little bits of 
people ever so small, ever so small, tiny 
bits in the air and all over the ground. 
Great souls out there. madame! But I 
will tell you a secret.’”” And again he 
gave his heavy giggle. “Alla little, little 
mad; nothing to speak of—just a little 
bit mad, like a watch, you know, that 
you can wind forever. That is the dis- 
covery of this war, mademoiselle,” he 
said, addressing Noel for the first time; 
‘you cannot gain a great soul till you are 
a little mad.” And, lowering his piggy 
gray eyes at once, he resumed his former 
attitude. “It is that madness I shall 
paint some day,” he announced to the 
carpet; ‘‘lurking in one tiny corner of 
each soul of all those millions, as it creeps, 
as it peeps, ever so sudden, ever so little, 
when we all think it has been put to bed, 
here—there, now—then, when you least 
think; in and out like a mouse with bright 
eyes. Millions of men with white souls, 
all a little tiny atom mad. A great sub- 
ject, I think,” he added heavily. 
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Involuntarily Noel put her hand to her heart, which was beat- 
ing fast. She felt quite sick. 

“Sit down, mademoiselle,”’ 
eyes gleamed. 

Resuming her seat, Noel saw the woman’s thin hand steal to 
her mouth, and thought: “Yes; perhaps we are all mad. I, too, 
I dare say.” 

“How long have you been at the front, monsieur?”’ 

“Two years, mademoiselle. Time to go home and paint, is it 
not? But art!’’ He shrugged his heavy round shoulders, his 
whcle bearlike body. ‘“‘A little mad,’”’ he muttered once more. 
“T will tell you a story. Once in winter, after I had rested a fort- 
night, I go back to the trenches at night, and I want some earth 
to fill up a little hole in the ground where I was sleeping; when 
one has slept in a bed, one becomes particular. Well, I scratched 
it from my parapet, and I came to something funny. I strike my 
briquet, and there is a boche’s face all frozen and earthy and dead 
and greeny white in the flame from my briquet.” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Oh, but yes, mademoiselle; true as I sit here! Very useful in 

the parapet—dead boche. I talked with him all night—once a 
man like me. But in the morning I could not stand him; we 
dug him out and buried 
him, and filled the hole 
up with other things. But 
there I stood in the night, 
and my face as close to 
his as this’’—and he held d 
his thick hand a foot be- a 
fore hisface. ‘We talked 
of our home; he had a > 
soul, that man. J? mu 
disait des choses—how he 
had suffered; and I, too, 
tcld him my sufferings. 
Dear God, we know all; we 
shall never know more than we 
know out there, we others, for 
we are mad—just a little, little 
mad. When you see us, made- 
moiselle, walking the streets, re- 
member that.” And he dropped 
his face on to his fists again. 

A silence had fallen on the 
room—queer and complete. 
The little girl nursed her doll; 
the soldier gazed at the floor; 
the woman’s mouth moved stealth- 
ily, and in Noel the thought rushed 
continually to the verge of action: 
“Couldn’t I get up and run down- 
stairs?’ But she sat on, hypno- 
tized by that silence, till Lavendic 
reappeared with a bottle and four 
glasses. 

“To drink our health, and wish 
us luck, mademoiselle,’ he said. 
“Henriette, ga te fera du bien! 
Barra! It faut toujours espérer. 
n’-est-ce-pas, mademoiselle?”’ 

Noel raised the glass he had 3 
given her. 

“T wish you all happiness.” 

“And you, mademoiselle,”’ the 
two men murmured. 

She drank a little, and rose. 

“And now, mademoiselle,” said Lavendie, “if you must go, I 
will see you home.” 

Noel took Madame Lavendie’s hand; it was cold and returned 
no pressure; her eyes had a glazed look. The soldier had put 
his empty glass down on the floor, and was regarding it, uncon- 
scious of her. Noel turned quickly to the door. The last thing 
she saw was the little girl nursing her doll and gazing after her. 

In the street, the painter began at once in his rapid French: 

“T ought not to have asked you to come, mademoiselle. I did 
not know our friend Barra was there. Besides, my wife is not fit 
to receive a lady; vous voyez qu’il y a de la manie dans cette pauvre 
téte. I should not have asked you; but I was so miserable.” 

“Oh,” murmured Noel, “I know.” 

“In our home over there she had interests. In this great town, 
she can only nurse her grief against me. Ah, this war! It seems 
to me we are all in the stomach of a great coiling serpent. We 


said Madame Lavendie, and her 
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lie there, being digested. In a way, it is better out there in the 
trenches. They do not hate; they have attained a height that 
we have not. It is wonderful how they are all for going on till 
they have beaten the boche; that is curious, and it is very great. 
Did Barra tell you how, when they come back—all these fighters 
—they are going to rule and manage the future of the world? But 
it will not be so. They will mix in with life, separate—scatter, 
and will be ruled as they were before. The tongue and the pen 
will rule them; those who have not seen the war will rule them.” 

“Oh,” cried Noel, “surely they will be the bravest and strong- 
est in the future!” 

The painter smiled. 

“War makes men simple,” he 
said, “elemental. Life in peace 
is neither simple nor elemental; 


“I mustn't keep you crawling along 
at this pace” 


it is subtle, full of changing environments, to which man must 
adapt himself. The cunning, the astute, the adaptable will ever 
rule in times of peace. It is pathetic—the belief of those brave 
soldiers that the future is theirs.”’ ; 

“He said a strange thing,” murmured Noel; “that t hey were 
all a little mad.” 

“He is a man of queer genius—Barra; you should see some of 
his earlier pictures. ‘Mad’ is not quite the word, but something 
is loosened, is rattling round in them. They have lost propor- 
tion; they are being forced in one direction. I tell you, made- 
moiselle, this war is one great forcing-house; every living plant 
is being made to grow too fast, each quality, each passion; hate 
and love, intolerance and lust and avarice, courage and energy, 
yes, and self-sacrifice—all are being forced and forced beyond 
their strength, beyond the natural flow of the sap, forced till 
there has come a great, wild, luxuriant crop, and then— Phut! 
Presto! The change comes, and these plants will wither and rot 
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and stink. But we whe see life in form of art are the only ones 
who feel that; and we are sofew. The natural shape of things 
is lost. There is a mist of blood before all eyes. Men are afraid 
of being fair. See how we all hate not only our enemies but 
those who differ from us! Look at the streets, too—see how 
men and women rush together, how Venus reigns in this forcing- 
house! Is it not natural that Youth about to die should yearn 
for pleasure, for love, for union, before death?” 

Noel stared up at him. ‘“-Now!” she thought. 

“Ves.” she said; “I know that’s true, because I rushed my- 


self. Id like you to know. We couldn’t 


be married—there wasn’t time. And he 
was killed. But his son is alive. That’s 
why I’ve been away so long. I want 
She spoke very calmly, but her cheeks felt 


everyone to know.” 


burning hot. 

The painter had made an upward movement of his hands, as 
if pre had been jerked by an electric current; then he said quite 
quietly: 

“My profound respect, mademoiselle, and my great sympathy. 
And your father?” 

It’s awful for him.”’ 

The painter said gently: 

Ah, mademoiselle, I am not so sure. Perhaps he does not 
suffer so greatly. Perhaps not even your trouble can hurt him 
very much. He livesina world apart. That, I think, is his true 
tragedy—to be alive, and yet not living enough to feel reality. 
Do you know Anatole France’s description of an old woman: 
‘Elle vivait, mais si peu.’ Would that not be well said of the 
Church in these days: ‘Elle vivait, mais si peu’? I see him 
always like a rather beautiful dark spire in the night-time when 
you cannot see how it is attached to the earth. He does not 
know, he never will. know life.” 

Noel looked round at him. 

“What do you mean by ‘life,’ monsieur? I’th always reading 
about life, and people talk of ‘seeing life.’ What is it—where is 
it? I never see anything that you could call ‘life.’” 

The painter smiled. 

“To see life,” he said; “ah, that is different! To enjoy your- 
self! Well, it is my experience that when people are ‘seeing life,’ 
as they call it, they are not enjoying themselves. You know 
when one is very thirsty one drinks and drinks, but the thirst 
remains all the same. There are places where one can ‘see life,’ 
as it is called, but the only persons you will see enjoying them- 
selves at such places are a few humdrums like myself, who go 
there for a talk over a cup of coffee. Perhaps at your age, though, 
it is different.” 


Noel clasped her hands, and her eyes seemed to shine in the 
gloom. 

“T want music and dancing and light, and beautiful things 
and faces; but I never get them.” 

““No; there does not exist in this town, or in any other, a 
place that will give you that. Fox-trots and ragtime and paint 
and powder and glare, and half-drunken young men, and women 
with red lips—you can get them in plenty. But rhythm and 
beauty and charm—never. In Brussels, when I was younger. I 
saw much ‘life,’ as they call it, but not one lovely thing unspoiled; 
it was all as ashes in the mouth. Ah, you may smile; but I 

know what I am talking of. Happiness never comes when you 

are looking for it, mademoiselle. Beauty is in nature and in 

real art, never in these false, silly make-believes. There is a 

place just here where we Belgians go; would you 
like to see how true my words are?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“Trés bien! Let us go in.” 

They passed into a swing door which confined 
them in little glass compartments and shot them 
out into a shining corridor. At the end of this. 
the painter looked at Noel and seemed to hesi- 
tate; then he turned off from the room they 
were about to enter into a room on the right. It 
was large, full of gilt and plush and marble tables, 
where couples were seated—young men in khaki 
and older men in plain clothes, together or with 
young women. At these last Noel looked, face 
after face, while they were passing down a long 
way to an empty table She saw that some were 
pretty and some only trying to be, that nearly 
all were powdered and had their eyes darkened 
and their lips reddened, till she felt her own face 
to be dreadfully ungarnished. Up in a gallery 
a small band was playing an attractive, jingling, 
hollow little tune, and the buzz of talk and 

laughter was almost deafening. 

“What will you have, mademoiselle?”’ said the painter. 
“Tt is just nine o’clock;, we must order quickly.”’ 

“May I have one of those green things?”’ 

“ Deux crémes de menthe,” said Lavendie to the waiter. 

Noel was too absorbed to see the queer, bitter little smile 
hovering about his face. She was busy looking at the faces 
of women, whose eyes were fixed on her furtively cold and 
inquiring, and at the faces of men, whose eyes were fur- 

tively warm and wondering. 

“IT wonder if daddy was ever in a place like this,” she said, 
and put the glass of green stuff to her lips. ‘‘Is it nice? It 
smells of peppermint.” 

‘‘ Les cocoites Vaiment,” said Lavendie savagely. ‘‘A beautiful 
color. Good luck, mademoiselle!”” And he clinked his glass 
with hers. 

Noel sipped, held it away, and sipped again. 

“Tt’s nice, but awfully sticky. May I have a cigarette?” 

“Des cigarettes,” said Lavendie to the waiter. ‘‘ Et deux cafés 
noirs. Now, mademoiselle,”’ he murmured, when they were 
brought, ‘‘if we imagine that we have drunk a bottle of wine 
each, we shall have exhausted all the preliminaries of what is 
called ‘vice.’ Amusing, isn’t it?” He shrugged his shoulders 

His face struck Noel suddenly as tarnished and almost sullen. 

“Don’t be angry, monsieur; it’s all new to me, you see.” 

The painter smiled at once, his bright, skin-deep smile. 

“Pardon; I forget myself. Only, it hurts me to see Beauty 
in a place like this. It does not go well with that tune, and 
these voices and these faces. Enjoy yourself, mademoiselle; 
drink it all in! See the way these people look at each other; 
what love shines in their eyes! A pity, too, we cannot hear 
what they are saying. Believe me, their talk is most subtle, 
tres spirituel. These young women are ‘doing their bit,’ as you 
call it—bringing refreshment to all these who are serving their 
country. Eat, drink, love, for to-morrow we die! Who cares 
for the world simple or the world beautiful in days like these? 
The house of the Spirit is empty and to let.”’ 

He was looking at her sidelong with an expression as if he 
would enter her very soul. Noel got up. 

‘I’m ready to go, monsieur.” 

He put her cloak on her shoulders, paid the bill, and they 
went out, threading again through the little tables, through the 
buzz of talk and laughter and the fumes of tobacco, while an- 
other hollow little tune jingled away behind them. 

“Through there,” said the painter, pointing to another door, 
“they dance. So it goes; London in (Continued an page r1y) 
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Without lifting a lash in recognition, Jean listened carelessly, all the while resenting that Ned 
should be put through his catechism 


By Harris Dickson 


Illustrated by Edward I.. Chase 


T was nearly daylight. Morn came 
pulsing across the hills and dallied in 
the valleys. Creeping through dimmer 
glades, it roused a breeze that brought 

the warm, sweet perfume of the pines. 
Brightening skies revealed a world cluttered 
with haystacks, built square at the base, 
and tapering to a conical peak of canvas— 
an Aladdin city, created by American genius 
for the training of American troops. 

A long-legged sentinel paced jerkily back 
and forth, pausing at each turn to consider the signs of the east. 
Rosy glows and pulsing morns never pestered Sid Mosby. Sid 
had jumped his job of firing on a Jocomotive and joined this 
man’s army to fire on the boche. He was sick of pine smells, and 
tired of six months’ digging trenches for artillery ginks to demolish 
in six seconds. Sid hankered to chuck such tomfoolery and 
buckle down to business in France, where fighting was good. 
Furthermore, Sid figured that if he didn’t get over there right 
away, there’d be no sense in going at all. Americans were 
mopping up the boche, and this squabble might play out before 
he could arrive with both feet and settle it. 

Private Mosby now observed the sun preparing to rise. Which 
meant that everybody else must rise—without delay, if Sid 
could prevent. He strode into a tent and shook the bugler. 

“Get up, Flanny!” 

“Turn loose! You needn’t snatch my leg off.” 

“Get up! Toot.yo’ horn! We’re burnin’ daylight.” 


Flanagan grabbed his bugle, stepped into 
the company street, and stirred things with 
a racketing reveille: 


Can’t get ’em up! 
Can’t get ’em up! 
Can't get ’em up this morn—ing! 


But Flanagan did get ’em up—every man 
of them except those who slept in the 
cedared graveyard over the hill. Men tum- 
bled from their bunks; men hurried as they 
buttoned their shirts; men knelt to lace their leggings; men 
sputtered and clattered over the tin basins—all tingling with 
electrical expectancy of what was going to happen. 

Ordinarily, when sentinel Mosby had turned out everybody 
else, he turned in himself. This morning, he waylaid the 
sandy-haired sergeant, Bloxum, before he could get out of 
his tent. 

“Sergeant, got any dope?” 

“Sure, War Department wired me confidential to pack my 
vanity-case and catch my palace special.” 

‘*Honest? No kiddin’—are we goin’?” 

“Sure! Nothin’ can’t stop this regiment.”’ 

Bloxum shook loose from Mosby and struck a bee-line for 
Sergeant Faison’s quarters. He had soldiered side by side with 
Faison in France, and now looked up to him as the one infallible 
oracle and friend. Ned Faison was already departing on a 
hasty scout for news when Bloxum halted him. 
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‘Hold on, Ned! I’ve got a hunch that we're fixin’ to hit the 
big road. What you think?” 

‘Think so, too. Our regiment is ready, and ought to be mov- 
ing.” Faison himself kept moving toward Lieutenant Ewing's 
tent. 

‘Beg pardon, Lieutenant; but what have you heard?” 

‘Nothing official; I'll go and ask the captain.”’ 

Ewing questioned Captain Woodward; the captain sounded 
Major Sprague, and the inquisitive major picked his chance to 
place himself courageously in front of Colonel Nolan. 

‘‘Good-morning, Colonel.” 

‘Morning, Major.” 

‘Did the orders come this morning?” 

‘‘Not yet, sir; not yet.” 

The colonel returned Major Sprague’s salute, and double- 
quicked to headquarters, for such information as he might 
extract from somebody higher up. 

Major Sprague paused to digest and construe. Under normal 
pressure Colonel Nolan would have answered, “No, sir,” using 
the fewest syllables. But the colonel had gone farther and 
said, “Not yet.” He had even repeated, “Not yet”—which 
was highly significant. 

‘‘Not yet” could mean only one thing. The deduction was 
simple. So Major Sprague hinted to the captain; Woodward 
confided in the lieutenant; the lieutenant whispered to Sergeant 
Faison; Faison shared his glad tidings with Rafe Bloxum; Rafe 
gave Private Mosby the wink; Mosby tipped off the bugler, and, 
of course, whatever Flanny knew, he bugled all over camp. 

“Hey, fellers! Pack yo’ plunder—quick! Straight tip from 
the colonel!” 

Cooks whooped up the breakfast; men gobbled their chow, 
polished their mess-kits, and put every piece of equipment 
in its proper place. Then nothing happened. Camp-routine 
simmered down into the same old humdrum. Men hiked and 
dug and drilled. Nothing happened. Bloxum’s detachment 
engaged in a make-believe trench-raid. Sergeant Faison put 
his squad through vicious exercises, annihilating boche dummies 
with a bayonet. No news came in the morning; orders failed 
to arrive at dinner. And here it was, nearly supper-time, with 
four sergeants growling in front of Faison’s quarters—everything 
just as usual. 

Sergeant Satterfield—called ‘‘Bigfeller’’ for short— 
towered high above the others. 

“Now, listen, Faison: I’m an old regular, of twelve* 
years’ service—twelve /ong years, understand me—in 
Mexico and the Philippines. And listen: This government 
won't give me a dog’s chance to fight.”’ 

Rafe Bloxum sprang up. ° 

‘“Aw—quit your-.bellyachin’! You've traveled, whilst 
I worked in a sawmill all my life, and never saw nothin’ 
till I went to France. Look at me—and Faison—for a 
case 0’ hard luck. We was already in France, an’ they 
sent us home. Why? ‘Cause we got shot—little scratches 
—didn’t amount to shucks. Now look where we are! 
Look!” 

“Yes; but you fellows had your taste.” 

“Sure!” Bloxum grinned. ‘‘That’s where the 
hard luck comes in. We was tastin’ right along, an’ 
believe me, it tasted good. Then we got choked off 
like a pair o’ suckin’ calves.” 

A sweep of Bigfeller’s powerful arm brushed aside 
that contention. 

‘Now listen: My old regiment is in France right 
now, scrappin’ like hell-a-beatin’-tan-bark. An’ the 
men asks continual, ‘Where's our big sergeant?” Here 
Iam! This is me—havin’ four fits a 
minute tryin’ to teach a bunch of 
hoboes how to guess their right foot 
from their left foot—in two guesses.” 

“Same _here.”’ 
Sergeant Mitch- 
ell announced his 
ultimatum. “I’m 
willing to give 
Uncle Sam just 
one more week 
to send me over. 
One week! Then 
I'll hop a freight-train and go 
anyhow. ” 

and you both.” Bigfeller 
slapped Mitchell on the back. 
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“This government can’t lasso me for no kindergarten job; I’ll 
quit ’em cold. I'll borrow a wooden bill an’ pick bugs with the 
chickens. 

Young Faison had never said a word. Five years of military 
training in college, together with nearly three years’ experience 
in the present war, had taught him self-restraint. Like Bloxum, 
he wore the striped ribbon of the Croix de Guerre. Different 
from Bloxum, he spoke quietly, 

or camart you are a most competent trainer of recruits, and 
—an = 

“Hell-a-mile—I'm itchin’ to fight.” 

“Naturally, we all want to go. But you'd be only one man 
in the trenches, and you are sending hundreds.” 

“Now, listen: Iam an American through and through 

“Yes; and that’s the way Americans have always acted. 
If you can’t do your own way, you don’t want to do any way. 
Too much individualism, and not enough team-work.” 

“Aw! Hush preachin’ like a Sunday-school parson.” 

“T’m not preaching; it’s a fact.” Faison rose. ‘For the 
first time in the history of the United States, we now have an army 
composed of soldiers—trained, disciplined soldiers. They've 
started to Berlin, and, by the grace of God, they'll get there!” 

“Sure! And I'll be with ’em—or desert.”’ 
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“Dry up!” Rafe Bloxum warned him. ‘‘Here comes the 
colonel.” 

Three sergeants wheeled, and sobered their faces. Ned 
Faison also wheeled, but did not sober his face. On the 
contrary, he smiled. An auto had stopped near D kitchen. 
Colonel Nolan-and Lieutenant d’Avray, of the French Mission, 
were assisting five ladies to alight. Four of the ladies did not 
matter; but the fifth carried.a big parasol with white-and- 
green stripes and a target-center. Ned’s glance shot straight 
to that target and hit the bull’s-eye. 

All of Colonel Nolan’s kitchens displayed the “‘E X C E L - 
LENT ” sign asa badge of honor. Proudly he led his committee 
of critical housekeepers from one to the other for inspection. 


Jean Merrill—she of the target parasol—was not a critical , 


housekeeper. Jean had other things to think of besides recipes 
and centrifugal potato-peelers. After dutifully inspecting three 
kitchens, she straggled behind at the third screen door and made 
a tactful getaway. Faison reconnoitered for the expected 
maneuver, and joined her at the car, standing with a foot on 
the running-board while the girl bent down and whispered: 

“JT can arrange it nicely. Colonel Nolan and Lieutenant 
d’Avray are dining with us to-night. You must come, too. 
Then I'll have the lieutenant invite you to tea at the French 
Mission to-morrow afternoon—five o’clock. You and Colonel 
Nolan will like each other, and he can hurry up your commission. 
Isn’t that diplomatic?” 

The girl spoke persuasively, but Faison shook his head. 

‘Can't do it, dear. The regulations—— ”’ 

“Bother the regulations! You are just as good as anybody 
else.”’ 

“That is not the point, Jean; the army is no social affair.” 

“But, Ned, you don’t realize how humiliating it is when I 
visit camp with officers and you keep out of my way.”’ The 
smiling sergeant held up both hands, with fingers crossed. ‘* You 
needn't cross your fingers!” the girl snapped. “I will talk! It 
makes me mad.” 

Their discussions always reached this point, and here they 
always quarreled. So Jean shifted her base. 

“Your father ought to do something.” 


“Do what?” 

your commission right now.” 

““How?”’ 

“His influence can accomplish anything. And with his 
money—— ” 

The lad frowned. £4 


** Jean, you certainly would not have my father bribe anybody.” 

“Of course not!” 

money won’t buy a commission.” 

““Well—all I know is this: That a man of his prominence 
ought to find some way to help his son.”’ 

“Father has nothing to do with it. If I deserve my commis- 
sion, I'll get it.” 

“Very well. You won’t help yourself; then I'll show you 
what a woman can do. Watch me jolly the colonel, and—— ” 

“Indeed you won’t!” The clear-eyed boy looked straight 
at her. ‘‘I’d be ashamed of my commission if it were wheedled 
out of an officer by a woman.” 

“« “Ashamed!’ ‘Ashamed!’ Look how ashamed J am of you! 
There you go, sneaking away because the colonel’s coming.” 

As his colonel stepped out of the kitchen door and approached 
the car, young Faison quietly withdrew, while anger reddened 
the girl’s face. 

Colonel Nolan extended his hand. 

“Come, Miss Jean; we shall now inspect the company street.”’ 

Jean didn’t want to inspect the company street. She pre- 
ferred not to look at Ned Faison; yet the colonel was leading 
her straight to where he waited, erect, with three other ser- 
geants at attention. ‘ 

**Miss Jean, I have the best set of non-coms in the service— 
glance at those four huskies!”’ Jean glanced. One of the four 
‘‘huskies” was Ned Faison. Her lip curled scornfully. ‘And 
they are highly intelligent. Observe how this young sergeant 
will answer. Sergeant Faison!” 

“Yes, sir.” Ned stepped forward and saluted. 

“Sergeant, I desire to commend you for efficient work with 
your bayonet-squad.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“Where did you get your experience?” 

“T had six months, sir, with the British, near Arras.”’ 

“‘T suppose you were with the French?”’ 

“T was, sir, at first, driving an ambulance; then with the British, 
and afterward a sergeant with our expeditionary forces.” 
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“Wounded and sent home, I believe?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“That’s when you received your cross?” 

“Yes, sir—with Sergeant Bloxum.” 

“ And detailed here as an instructor?” 

Without lifting a lash in recognition, Jean listened carelessly, 
all the while resenting that Ned should be put through his 
catechism and dismissed. 

For the colonel forgot his: sergeant altogether when a motor- 
cyclist dashed up with a paper. 

“Ladies, my regiment will parade at once. 
what happens.” 

At a curt order from the colonel, men began to move swiftly 
and without confusion. Each seemed to act independently, 
but to know what he was doing. From her car, Jean watched 
them assemble, first in small groups that marched a little way 
and halted. Other groups joined them, forming platoons. 
Companies shaped themselves. Battalions swung into mass. 
Rank after rank, company after company, the men marched 
with the precision of clockwork, then halted like.a stone wall. 
There stood the regiment. It was marvelous. 

Jean sprang up and waved her parasol. 

Lieutenant, aren’t they splendid?” 

‘“‘Remarkably good troops—and they came here a mob.” 

D’Avray nodded his appreciation. 

The band hushed. Stalwart and sturdy and silent, the regi- 
ment fronted its colonel. Every man could hear him. 

“You will be given opportunity to volunteer for service over- 
seas.”’ Rafe Bloxum glanced at Faison and suppressed a yell. 
“At command, volunteers will step forward three paces.”’ 

Faison had already picked out the exact spot to which he would 
step. 

“Volunteers, forward!” 

A movement of men, which ceased immediately. Apparently 
the regiment had not stirred. No single: uniform advanced 
three paces beyond the others; not a solitary man stepped ahead 
of his comrade. The entire regiment had volunteered. 

Their commander nodded his intense satisfaction. 

“You will be at ease. Five minutes.” 

Dazed by this suddenness of good fortune, the organization 
held intact, unmoving, and silent until Bigfeller turned a solemn 
handspring, rose on tiptoe, flapped both arms like a rooster, 
and crowed: 

“Hurray! Three cheers for Christmas!”’ 

Instantly the formation crumbled apart into yelling individuals 
—men gone mad with ecstasy. Pandemonium broke loose; 
soldiers tossed up their hats and laughed; they sat down and 
cried; they danced around, hugging each other. No officer 
could stop them. Nobody tried. 

“Glorious morale!” ejaculated the French lieutenant. 

Colonel Nolan did not smile. He must stay behind, and 
would not be privileged to lead his splendid regiment on the 
battle-field. 

Attention!” 


Wait and see 


A whirl of dust, a swarm of men, a reforming into order. There 
stood the regiment. Again the colonel announced: 
“Privates will hand their names to the adjutant. Enlisted 


men only. No officers or non-coms will be sent abroad.”’ 

“Not be sent!” The sergeants stared at each other. 

a-goin’!”’ Bloxum gasped. 

“Stay here!’ Bigfeller’s jaw clenched savagely. 

And Ned Faison, after his five minutes of exuberant jubilation, 
felt weak and stupefied and flabby. Without glancing at Jean, 
who chattered vivaciously to the Frenchman, Ned trudged off 
with his regiment. Each company wheeled into its own street 
and broke ranks. Hilarious privates capered round their tents 
and vanished within to begin packing. Officers stood gloomily 
apart and envied the happy men. 

Lieutenant Ewing dashed his cap to the ground and stamped 
upon it; then he dived into Private Mosby’s tent. Sid had 
immediately got busy, polishing his bayonet for active service. 
The lieutenant shucked his coat. 

“Here, Mosby; swap with me.” 

“What for?” 

“‘Let me go in your place.” 

“No, sirree.”’ 

“You'll find six hundred dollars’ worth of Liberty Bonds in 
this pocket.” 

millions wouldn’t signify. a-goin’!”’ 

The lieutenant glared, abandoned his coat, and raced off like 
a crazy man. 
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Bigfeller kept grinning, and held the bottle high above his head—like the torch of Liberty—where his five-foot-eight 
superior could not reach it. The colonel failed to pull down his arm, clung on, and got red in 
the face. “Orderly! Sergeant Faison! Help me get this bottle” 
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Striding up and down the street, Bigfeller raved and tore his 
hat into bits. He wouldn’t stand it; he would desert; he would 
spend the balance of his life in Leavenworth. Ned Faison 
listened dully, then stumbled into his own tent and flung him- 
self, face downward, across the cot. Rafe Bloxum blew in 
behind him, furiously as a cyclone. 

“Say, Ned—they ain’t goin’ to leave us here?” 

“You heard the orders.” * 

“To drill another bunch of left-handed yaps—left-handed in 
both feet?” 

“That’s our job, Rafe.” 

‘May be your job; ‘taint mine. It’ll be a mighty swift train 
that leaves this camp without me.” 

Faison glanced up as an orderly appeared at his door. 

“Sergeant Faison will report to Colonel Nolan at once.” 

From the sheer habit of obedience, he rose and braced himself, 
with eyes front and chin held high in air; he could not endure 
for others to know that his very soul was dragging in the dust. 

Colonel Nolan occupied a two-room shack, garishly unpainted, 
with knot-hole decorations, and a skimpy porch where his 
orderly sat. As Ned Faison approached, he noticed a man go 
reeling and staggering up the colonel’s steps. At first he 
could not believe that it was Bigfeller, holding a quart- 
bottle of Jiquor in his hand. 

The orderly advanced and blocked the colonel’s 
door. 

‘**What do you want?” 

“Don’t want nothin’, an’ got it already.” 
Bigfeller toted an excessively amiable souse. 

“Just dropped in to be sociable. Take a 
drink?” 

“No! Get away quick!’’—with an appre- 
hensive glance toward the colonel at his desk. 

“Say, pard; try some. Genuwine article, 
and hard to get. No? Bigfeller, will you 
sample the red eye? Thanks, don’t care if I 
do take a little snifter.”” Up went the flask, 
and down went the liquor, a full half-pint. 

“You better move.” The orderly gave him 
a shove—futile as trying to budge a piné tree. 

Bigieller grinned. 

“Pard, I craves company when I drinks.” 

By a surprise maneuver, he hooked an arm 
round the orderly’s neck and forced the bottle 
to his lips. Colonel Nolan heard the scuffle 
and called, 

that?” 

“Nothing, Colonel,” his orderly 
reassured him. 

‘“’Tis somethin’, Colonel,” Big- 
fellow sang out cheerfully. ‘It’s 
powerful good licker, but this striker 
of your’n must be a prohibish.” 

The amazed oflicer hurried to his porch. 

‘Satterfield, you are drunk!” 

“Not yet, Colonel, but on my way.” 

Again he upturned his fluid refreshment, 
and the colonel reached for it. Bigfeller 
snatched it back. 

on yo’ life.” 

Here, Satterfield; give me that bottle!” 

“Not me. It’s agin’ regulations to give 
licker to a man in uniform.”’ 

“*Hand—me—that—bottle!”’ 

Bigfeller kept grinning, and held the 
bottle high above his head—like the torch 
of Liberty—where his five-foot-eight 
superior could not reach it. The colonel 
failed to pull down his arm, clung on, and 
got red in the face. 

“Orderly! Sergeant Faison! Help me get this bottle.” 

With a quick movement, Bigfeller shifted the flask to his free 
hand and smashed it to splinters on the bricks. 

“There now,” he chuckled craftily; “‘there goes three dollars 
an’ six bits. But I’d rather bust a quart than break the law.” 

Sweat dappled the colonel’s forehead as he stepped back. 

“Orderly, call the provost. Satterfield, you are under arrest, 
reduced to ranks, and will be sent abroad with the other pri- 
vates. 

“Busted! My God, Colonel! I didn’t mean no harm.” 

“Sit down!” 

Bigfeller sank in a huddle on the top step and masked his face 


behind two huge hands while the orderly was telephoning for 
a guard. 

Disgustedly the colonel turned away. 

“Sergeant Faison, come with me.” 

As Faison passed him on the steps, Bigfeller nudged his elbow 
and whispered: 

“Sh! I hope his nibs won’t smell that bottle. “I'want nothin’ 
in it ’cept tea.” . 

‘“Sure—tea. Now I’m goin’ to France.” 

* “Going to France.’” Faison repeated under his breath as 
he entered the door. 

Colonel Nolan’s mustache bristled over some papers on his 
desk. The day was hot—the colonel hotter. 

“Sergeant Faison”—he picked up a large envelop which 


“Miss Jean, I can now answer your question, which 1 


contained Edward Marr Faison’s commission—‘‘ Sergeant 
Faison, my old regiment leaves to-morrow afternoon at six. 
The new draft arrives here next Monday. You will be in generai 
charge of bayonet instruction. Make all necessary arrange- 
ments, and——”’ 

“Like ——I will!”’ 

He had not consciously framed the words, yet Faison heard 
his tongue pronouncing them with a startling clarity. 

The colonel bounced up straight and slapped his palm upon 
the table. 

“What did you say?” 

“T think you got me.’ 
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Deliberately and negligently, the sergeant leaned against his 
colonel’s desk, crossed a couple of careless legs, stuck one hand 
into his pocket, and fished out a cigarette. Never had he been 
more keenly at himself. Could he put it across? It was no pre- 
meditated coup, but a sizzling inspiration that came out of the 
air—or out of Bigfeller’s quart of tea. A shiver of excitement 
went chasing up and down his back as the colonel whirled and 
bored a hole straight through him with two glittering gray eyes. 

“You said, ‘Like —— I will! ’” 

“Or words to that effect.” 

Nolan tossed aside the envelo> . 


declined to answer last night” 


“Orderly.” 

“Yes, Colonel.” 

‘Remove this man’s chevrons. Faison, you are reduced to 
ranks. Report at once for foreign service.” 

“Why, certainly—if you insist.’ 

To camouflage his delirium of joy, the ex- sergeant very 
nonchalantly selected an eraser from the desk and ripped off 
his own chevrons. 


Grape-vine telegraph flashed the news, and Rafe Bloxum was the 
last to hearit. Rafe had flocked off in a grouchy crowd all by him- 
self, and Sid Mosby hunted him where he sat on a secluded stump. 
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“Rafe, that’s mighty tough about Sergeant Faison gettin’ 
busted.” 

““Aw—shut up! Can’t a fellow have no peace without you 
hoboes comin’ to kid him?” 

“Gospel! The colonel busted him a while ago.” 

“Gee! But I’m sorry.” Rafe forgot his own calamity, and 
went straight to commiserate his friend. But some way or an- 
other, as he entered the tent, Rafe got the correct hunch that 
Faison was not whining for any sympathy. Instead, he was 
kneeling amid a scatteration of equipment, and whistling, 


“Be a hot time in the old town to-night.” 


Rafe had never seen a busted non-com behave quite so grittily. 
and he didn’t know which end of the condolences to take hold of. 
Ned’s blouse lay on the bunk; so Rafe took hold of 
that and saw where the chevrons had been ripped off. 

“T ain’t meddlin’, Ned; but what’s this about you 
getting broke?” 

“Not entirely broke—only a trifle bent—‘hot time 

—hot time——’’ 

That puzzling whistle gave Rafe another and a 
longer spell of thinking. He sat down on the cot, 
observed his friend, and considered. 

“Ned, what you packin’ up for?” 

“‘Got fired from this camp.” 

“Transferred to Texas?” 

““Nope.”’ 

“Georgy?” 

‘‘No—to France.” 

To France?’ The —— youare!” The sandy- 
haired sergeant jumped up; then es took notice of 
what Faison was dumping into his kit—woolen socks. 
boots, steel shaving-mirror, gas-mask—old familiar 
articles which made Rafe homesick for the trenches. 
Slowly his mind cleared. 

“Ned, honest to God—how’d you work it?”’ 

e‘ Work what?” 

“To get sent over.” 

“Oh, I never thought of that.”’ Faison sat back 
on his haunches, looking so utterly blank that Bloxum 
caught both shoulders and shook him. 

“Quit yo’ lyin’. What made the colonel reduce 
you?” 

The other sergeant glanced round cautiously. 

‘“Man to man, Rafe, I can trust you not to blab. 
Here’s how the play come up: Colonel was six and 
I was two. He dealt, turned a club, and I begged. 
The colonel gave one—made me three. I played high. 
low, caught his jack, made the game, and went out— 
at five dollars a corner. Sure I joshed him. He got 
peevish and fired me. Shame, ain’t it?’’ 

Rafe Bloxum stared down at him. 

“Ned Faison, I wouldn’t lie that way to a hound 
dog—let alone a comrade. Tell me the truth.” 

“Oh, well; since I come to think about it, maybe 
I did cuss, too.” 

“What! Bawled out the colonel? Right off the 
bat?” 

“Yes; lost my temper.” 

“Gee! Never thought o’ that. J’m going to try it.” 

‘Hold still, Rafe. Don’t stampede yourself. You've got to 
use judgment. Cuss him strong enough to get reduced, but not 
quite enough to get shot.” 

For one moment, Rafe Bloxum hesitated, then pulled his hat on 
tight, and tore out of the tent, while Faison sat back and laughed. 

He was still chuckling and packing when Rafe thrust in his 
close-cropped head. 

‘Will it do just as well to cuss a lieutenant?” 

“Don’t know. Why?” 

‘Because I hiked up to headquarters and squinted at his nibs. 
Honest, Ned, I ain’t got the grit. Suppose I bawl out a lieu- 
tenant?” 

‘**Twon’t do. They’ll clap you in the guard-house, and hold 
court martial after the regiment leaves. For quick action. 
you’ve got to cuss a colonel.” 

“How about a captain? I’m bound to do something.” And 
Rafe was gone to do it. 

No loyal comrade should have goaded the bull-headed Bloxum 
until he rushed away in a frenzy, pawing up the sand and bel- 
lowing for combat—especially when every other non-com was 0: 
the same belligerent mind. It was calculated to start something. 
And possibly Faison did not intend to let (Continued on page 90) 
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A YOUNG New York bachelor, 
Robert Hervey Randolph, has 
an income of ten thousand a year 
left him by Brewster Thornton, 
banker, which is to be his so long as 
a niece of the banker’s, Imogene 
Pamela Thornton, who disap- 
peared when a child, does not turn 
up. Randolph wants to marry 
Madge Van Tellier, but not only 
does she realize the precariousness 
of his fortune but she thinks that 
he does not look on life with sutii- 
cient seriousness and would never 
be able to earn his living. Ran- 
dolph resolves to show her that he 
can. Leaving her home, he enters 
a taxi-cab, unknown to the chaui- 
feur, and is driven to the stage-door 
of a theater, where he sees a friend 
of his trying to bully a chorus-girl. 
He knocks the man down and takes 
the girl off in the cab. They ride 
through the park, and Randolph 
discovers her to be the heiress, now 
known on the boards as Vivienne 
Vivierre. He takes her to his 
apartment on Fifty-ninth Streci 
and installs her there, making her 
promise to remain until ten o'clock 
the following morning. He then 
returns to the cab and, with sufii- 
cient money, induces the chauffeur 
to exchange clothes with him. 
agreeing to be responsible for the 
vehicle. - Early the next day he 
goes to the home of Borden Mil- 
yuns, Thornton’s lawyer, and sends 
word to him that Imogene Pamela 
will receive him that morning be- 
tween nine and ten at the Fifty- 
ninth Street address. He then 
takes the cab back to the garage. 
whose proprietor, delighted at the 
reading of the taxi-meter, readily 
agrees that he replace the chau!- 
feur, who, Randolph explains, lost 
his job to him shooting craps. 

Mr. Milyuns goes to the apart- 
ment and satisfies himself in 
regard to the girl's identity. Learning of her good for- 
tune, she declares she will take only half the income. 
Under the chaperonage of Mrs. Milyuns, Imogene Pamela 
becomes a great favorite in society. 

Meanwhile, there is nothing more beard of Randolph, 
in spite of Mr. Milyuns’ strenuous efforts to find him: 
One day, Miss Van Tellier telephones the lawyer that she is 
sure the chauffeur of a taxi-cab she had used the night before 
was none other than the missing Robert. When Imogene 
Pamela hears of this, she immediately begins a careful in- 
spection of every taxi-driver she sees, and one slippery 
evening her search is rewarded in front of the Poppy Club. 
Unrecognized by Randolph, she enters the cab and gives 
directions to be taken home. But the vehicle skids into the 
curb and she is thrown out. Going to her rescue, Randolph 
sees who his fare is, and takes to flight. But Imogene 
Pamela has the cab-number and informs Mr. Milyuns. 


Part III 
THE ASCENT TO MARS 


HEN Mr. Robert Hervey Randolph, alias Slim 

Hervey, chauffeur, vice Patrick O’Reilly, ex-driver 

of the Village Cab Company’s No. 1808, skidded 

that vehicle disastrously to the curb in front of the 

Poppy Club and, as a result of his criminal negligence, in con- 

junction with Miss Imogene Pamela Thornton’s reprehensible 

peeking occupation, hurled that young lady to the middle of the 

sidewalk on her hands and knees, he leaped from his seat on a 

spontaneous impulse to help her to her feet and administer every 
kind of first comfort that the occasion seemed to demand. 

Two considerations, however, shot from the double-barreled 
blunderbuss of Ridicule and Honor, caught him on the wing, as 
it were, and deflected his flight from west to east with a sharp turn 
due south at the corner of Fifty-seventh Street and Sixth Avenue. 
In the first place, out of the corner of his eye he had seen his one- 
time friends, Mr. Nearcrost, M1. Kittens, and Mr. Berry de- 
conden the shallow club front steps in an avalanche; in the 


During the next half-hour. Mr. Milyuns 


he could have sold on the market 


second place, he suddenly recollected that Miss Thornton was an 
heiress, high above his present station and intent, as he had 
gathered from between the lines in various advertisements in the 
local press referring to the location of his person, on thanking 
and otherwise recompensing him for turning to the right in a 
matter of ten thousand dollars a year, unearned increment. 

As he gazed for one too brief second down into the pleading 
eyes and adorably eager face of this lovable vision on her hands 
and knees, which it seemed unbelievable he had once held in his 
arms, only the oft-repeated favorite poem of his nurse: 

I could not love thee, dear, so'much, 
Loved I not honor more, 


kept him from facing the avalanche of ridicule and giving the 
eternally searching Diogenes with his lantern a run for his money. 
As previously stated, it was not to be. Mr. Randolph turned 
from the waiting arms of the sweetest temptation ever reniged 
by man and made his swift way to the sanctum of Mr. Tourke 
O'Shaughnessy, foreman-manager of the Village Cab Company. 

“Tourke,” said Mr. Randolph, “I’m through. Smashed up the 
two off wheels of my wagon on the curb in front of the Poppy 
Club. Dock me thirty, please, and make out my pay-check.” 

“Through, Slim? Whadda ya mean?” said Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy. ‘Think I’m goin’ to sack you for a skid on a day like 
this? Pay for your fun, kid, but take another wagon.”’ 

Robert Randolph, alias Slim Hervey, shook his head. 

“You don’t understand,” he said. ‘I—I’ve lost my nerve.” 

“Lost your nerve!” gasped Mr. O'Shaughnessy. ‘*Whadda ya 
mean by tellin’ me a lie like that? Come on, now; draw a map! 
Did ye kill the inside?” 

“Oh, no,” said Slim; ‘“‘that’s just it. 
lady is very much all right.” 
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delivered himself of an assorted lot of special pleading that 


almost any day for fifty thousand dollars 


“1 begin to get you,”’ murmured Tourke. ‘Skirt on your track, 
eh?” A look of pity followed by one of loyalty crept into his eyes. 
“Look here, Slim,” he continued: “I know that tryin’ to trick a 
female is like playin’ hockey with a stick o’ dynamite, but we got 
a lot o’ high cards to draw to. First shot out o’ the box, all the 
boys here is for you. Then there’s your frien’s, the Force. I want 
to tell you, Slim, you're the first driver I ever had that could flatten 
out a cop on a busy day an’ make him think it was a joke.”’ 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Randolph, but shook his head sadly. 

“Now, listen.” resumed Mr. O’Shaughnessy: ‘‘I’m goin’ to 
have the boys up here as they come in an’ put ’em on. In the 
enteract, you slip out for a make-up. Get Sally Painter round 
the corner to tone your face down to the color of your freckles, 
do a little job on yet eyebrows, an’ fix a deep scar in the upper lip 
of yer speakin’-tube. Get me?” 

Mr. Randolph's widely placed blue eyes narrowed in an effort 
to examine the proposition shrewdly from all angles, and the 
light of hope was just beginning to dawn across the trouble in his 
honest face when there came a sharp knock on the door, followed 
promptly by the rattle of the loose knob and the unceremonious 
entry of one birdlike, bald-headed, dapper corporation lawyer 
and two corpulent gum-shoe plain-clothes men. 

“Yere! Wot the—’ exclaimed the outraged Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy. 

The legal light paid him no heed and advanced on the fast- 
wilting Slim Hervey with outstretched hand. 

‘“Robert!’’ he cried beamingly. “‘My dear boy, I’m glad to 
see you!” 
ae Don’t take the glad hand, Slim,” warned Mr. O’Shaughnessy. 

The little runt may be tryin’ to, serve papers on yer. Now, 
gents, show ver warrant er I'll call the boys an’ you take the con- 
sequences.” 
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“T guess it’s all right, Tourke,’”’ said Slim 
weakly. ‘‘They aren't going to pull me, ex- 


“T don’t care whether they think they’re 
goin’ to pinch you er not,” remarked Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy, fixing malignant eyes on the 
two heavy flanking forces of the small lawyer. 
T never did like the smell of fat.” Suddenly 
he roared: “Hey! Boys!” 

The two bulls, strayed into inhospitable pas- 
tures, turned, stepped cat-footed to the door, 
and took the flight of steps in three. They 
cannot be blamed, for they had recognized in 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy the man who had once been 
arrested for pushing over with one hand a Ford 
that had crowded him. 

“Now, Robert,’ said the legal personage, 
apparently quite oblivious of the desertion of 
his supports, “I just want to talk with you. 
May I sit down?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Milyuns,” said Robert apa- 
thetically. 

‘““Excuse me,”’ murmured Mr. O’Shaughnessy. 
‘Did I, or didn’t I get the name correct?” 

“T beg your pardon, Tourke,” said Robert, 
“Mr. Borden Milyuns; Mr. Tourke O’Shaugh- 
nessy.”” He pronounced it ‘‘O’Shockenssy,” to the de- 
light of the owner’s ears, long unaccustomed to the cor- 
rect intonation of the exotic patronymic. 

‘T did hear correct,” said Mr. O’Shaughnessy, as he rose and 
tiptoed from the room. “I leave you gents to your family 
affairs,” he added from the door, his eyes drinking a last view 
of the brain-king he had dared to call a runt. 

During the next half-hour, Mr. Milyuns delivered himself of 
an assorted lot of special pleading that he could have sold on the 
market almost any day for fifty thousand dollars, but the sole 
judge and object of his efforts still sat swinging one putteed leg 
in mid-air, as though fanning aside the valuable stream of golden 
words, and continued puffing at one cigarette after another, each 
lighted from the butt of its predecessor. 

“It’s no use, Mr. Milyuns,” said Robert, at last. “The truth 
is, and you know it, that a meeting between myself and Pam— 
Miss Thornton, at the present time and under the exceptional 
conditions, could only bring about complications beyond the 
capability of any one of us to handle. Her proposal that she 
divide her income with me is so absurd that I am amazed at your 
imper—at your hardihood in even mentioning it.” 

Mr. Milyuns wiped his brow for the first time in many years. 

“T don’t mind you calling me ‘impertinent,’ Robert,” he said 
meekly. ‘Call me anything you please. Only”—and his voice 
rose gradually to a surprising volume—‘‘don’t forget that I 
promised one of the dearest, most unspoiled, lovable, and wholly 
adorable young persons that it’s ever been my privilege to assure 
of the impossible that I would bring you to her, and, by the holy 
mackerel, I will—if I have to hold you by one ear with my 
teeth!” 

Mr. Randolph took his latest cigarette from his mouth during 
this strictly illegal peroration, and allowed his lips to spread into 
a broad smile. 

“Mr. Milyuns,” he said, “I always did like you; now I’ve got 
a deeper feeling. They call it love. I admit to the human end of 
you that the only thing that keepsyme from rushing straight 
away to call on the lady you have so accurately described is the 


fact that I haven’t money and she has.” 7 
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“But what about the job I offered you?” interjected Mr. Mil- 
yuns. 

“T was coming to that,”’ said Mr. Randolph. “I’m not keen 
on charity from you any more than from Miss Thornton, but— 
more than that—I wouldn’t bury myself in your stuffy old sky- 
scraper at any cash price known to man. In the first place, you 
belong to the most unoriginal of all professions, and, in the 
second, you make money too slowly.” 

“ «Make money too slowly!’” gasped Mr. Milyuns, forgetting 
Mr. Randolph, Miss Thornton, and their affairs for the first time 
in three weeks, and remembering, for a change, and with a 
twinge of his hardened conscience, the size of 
his last retainer. “Ha!” 

But Mr. Randolph allowed him ne time for 
indulgence in vocal mirth. 

“ That’s what I said,” he continued, unmoved. 
“To meet Miss Thornton face to face and un- 
ashamed, I feel that I must have a capital of 
at least a hundred thousand.” 

He sank his head in thought for a moment. 
When he raised it again, the widely placed blue 
eyes were there. So was the saddle of faint 
freckles across his nose; so was the guarantee of 
honesty in his open face, but superimposed over 
all was a new look of sudden resolution. 

“You will please tell Miss Thornton,” he re- 
sumed, “that I shall do myself the honor of call- 
ing on her one week from the day after to- 
morrow at four in the afternoon. There isa 
condition, however, and it is that I be left alone 
without any mental reservation by her and you 
and your agents during the intervening time.” 

“One hundred thousand in nine days,” mur- 
mured Mr. Milyuns skeptically. His great brain 
hung poised in thought for some time, but 
finally he nodded his acceptance of Robert’s 
terms of capitulation and promptly left the 
room. 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy presently returned and 
found his favorite driver sunk in strenuous 
reverie. 

“Well, Mr.—er—Robert, are you goin’ back 
to the folks?” 

Mr. Randolph raised his head and smiled. 

“Call me ‘Slim,’ please, Tourke— Slim Her- 
vey’ for a while yet. I’ve decided to accept 
your offer of another wagon for a week or two— 
that is, if you realize you'll be doing me just a 
plain, unornamental favor.”’ 

“Sure, kid!” said Mr. O’Shaughnessy, flush- 
ing, as does all his kind on the verge of grati- 
tude. ‘“‘That’s all right.” 

“Thanks a Jot!” said Mr. Randolph. “And ss 
do you mind if I take the Wall Street beat for "=" 
awhile? I need money.” 

“Why, Slim, what’s got ye? Ye know that’s the rottenest 
short-run stand in town. Now, ef it’s money you want—” Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy reached slowly down into his capacious trousers 
pocket, his eyes, meanwhile, studying Mr. Randolph’s physiog- 
nomy with a shrewd glint that had forestalled many a clever at- 
tempt at a touch in years gone by. 

“Yes, money,” said Mr. Randolph pensively; “a hundred 
thousand dollars’ werth.” 

Tourke’s face underwent a startling change, as though it had 
tumbled down a whole ladder of emoticns until it landed with 
a jolt on a solid platform of infinite pity. 

“Take any beat ye like, boy, while ye c’n hold the wheel.”’ he 
said, at the same time jambing the brakes down on his too gener- 
ous hand. ‘An’ be sure your ol’ frien’ Tourke ain’t goin’ to for- 
get to come tc the hospital to see you’’— he finished almost with 
a sob—** often.” 

For five, restless, heart-bréaking days, Mr. Randolph and his 
cab were at the beck and call of every short-horn curb-broker 
that wanted his friends and customers to see him start away from 
the scene of others’ Jabors ina taxi. The vast assurance that had 
graced him when he allowed Mr. Milyuns to infer that nine days 
was plenty in which to pick up a hundred thousand and that had 
also tinged a remark made some weeks before to a Miss Madge 
Van Tellier to the effect that the great thing nowadays was to 
avoid having too much money had been gradually worn to a 
ragged frazzle. 

Mr. Randolph was on the point of trying to persuade himself 


that he was giving way to the too constant strain rather than to 
any defect in his philosophy of the easiness of wealth when an 
excited and hatless elevator-boy rushed up and said: 

“Here, youse! Mr. Embonpoint Morgum’s car has froze. 
Ring your ol’ fire-alarm.” 

Mr. Randolph almost knocked over a fare that was attempting 
to get inside. es 

“Engaged!” he growled, as he stooped to “turn her over.” 

Five minutes later, his cab was carrying, in the persons of Mr. 
Morgum, above-mentioned, and another, the potential pivots of 
very tight-vested interests to the tune of twelve billion dollars. 


“Pardon me, corrected Mr. Randolph. 


It may be thought that it was Slim Hervey’s intention to waft 
this precious pair to some bosky retreat, cover them with leaves, 
and hold them for ransom, but such was not the case. He desired 
nothing from these two potentates among a race of lucre giants 
beyond what might come to him through his ever-open speaking- 
slot. 

This is all he heard: 

Lewisfader is getting kind of fresh.” 

“That’s what I been thinkin’.”’ 

“When?” 

“What about Friday, when the Bunkers-Bollweevil report 
comes out?” 

“Good idea! Friday it is.” 

Not another word, but, as it happened, it was enough to start 
Mr. Randolph honking up-town the moment he had dropped his 
laconic fares at their next board meeting. No one had to tell him 
who Lewisfader was; he had been to college with that financier’s 
son, and if there was one thing above all others that said off- 
spring was good at, it was blowing his father’s horn. Lewisfader 
was this and Lewisfader was that, but principally and especially 
he was the central rock in the money maelstrom known to the 
stock-market as “‘Amal. I. S. & C.,” which had only lately dared 
to swell its portentous belly in the company of the most de- 
veloped and vicious saurians of the financial world. 

All the way up-town, Mr. Randolph’s face was concentrated 


in the nearest approach to a frown of which it was capable. He 
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was not, however, weighing the substance of what he had heard 
this way and that, for the simple reason that the moment the one 
word, “Lewisfader,”’ had reached his ears, he had seen the great 
light and grasped his hunch beyond any thought of looking back. 
That part of it was settled; what worried him now was the 
amount of ways and means in his pocket. By thinking very hard, 
he added up his capital without bringing it forth to the light of 
day. The exact sum was sixty-eight dollars and fifty cents. 

No sooner had he passed the test in mental arithmetic than he 
drew up a little beyond the front door of the Rocket Club. He 
started to leave his cab. paused, considered, and then deliber- 


“A straight flush—a onal one, but my own” 


ately lowered the flag. As he entered the lobby of the club, four 
scandalized fronts leaped to bar his way. They asked him a: 
variety of biting questions: Did he think it was a night lunch-: 
wagon? Which chambermaid was he calling on? Was he looking 
for Mills’s Hotel? 

“Herbert!” roared Mr. Randolph. 

The functionary named, head doorman for the Rocket Club 
since first it started on its appropriately meteoric career, leape’ 
from his dignified seat on the somnolent side-lines and stare 
wide-eyed at the servile apparition that had dared shout th< 
open sesame to that inviolate portal. 

“Mr. Randolph!” he gasped at last, and the stunned fronts 
started to slink away. 

“Hold on, there!” said Mr. Randolph, and divested himself 
of cap to one, overcoat to another, gloves to the third, and asked 
the fourth for a light. “Herbert,” he continued, in modulated 
tones, “the cab outside is waiting for Mr. R. H. Randolph. It 
may be there for some time. Have an eye kept on it.” 

“Yes, Mr. Randolph. I'll see to it, Mr. Randolph. George, 
Mr. Randolph’s letters.” 

‘Never mind the letters,’ countermanded the oft-named one, 
and proceeded to thread his way to a certain small room strategi- 
cally placed well within the depths of the edifice and far from the 
maddening tumult of the streets. The said apartment at the 
moment of his arrival contained five occupants seated round a 
circular table of convenient height and clothed in pale green, 


kindest of all shades to the eye of man. There were no mirrors 
on the walls. 

Mr. Randolph’s entry was greeted first with consternation and 
then with three shouts. 

“Bobby, you old scout!” 

“Herv, by great balls of sweat!” 

“Randy, from where the devil?” 

The speakers arose and pump-handled Mr. Randolph’s arm. 

“Ye gods, man, where you been? Strayed in from a fancy- 
dress?”’ 

“Never mind the glad rags, fellows,” said Mr. Randolph. “I 
was just feeling 
lonely for the sound 
of chips. Room for 
another?” 

“The surest 
thing! You don’t 
know these two 
chaps, do you? Mr. 
Seegar, passed on 
to us from ’Frisco. 
and Mr. Bowling- 
True, our latest new 
member. Gentle- 
men, this is Mr. 
Randy Randolph, oi 
New Haven and 
New York, in dis- 
guise but still the 
best ever.” 

“Table-stakes?” 
murmured Mr. Ran- 
dolph, as he took his 
place, apparently at 
random, but at the 
left of the two com- 
parative strangers. 

“Of course! Same 
old ante. Same old 
game. You talk as 
though you’d been 
away for a month.” 

Foramoment, but 
for a moment only, 
Mr. Randolph was 
dazed. Was it pos- 
sible that the last 
three weeks hadn’t 
been a year? He 
drew out his sixty- 
eight dollars and 
fifty cents noncha- 
lantly, as though 
they were merely 
the loose change he 
had on his person, bought fifty in chips, and laid the small heap of 
what was left of his cash on the board. The strain on his nerves 
during the next half-hour put that of the five days’ wait for a 
hunch on the Street to the blush. There came a moment when 
all his chips were gone, and he was forced to see with a full house 
for his small pile of change only. 

“Serves you right, Randy,” said Mr. Mein. “For forgetting 
to pile up the ready in a table-stake game, there are two and a 
half million walking the streets——”’ 

“Oh, stow it!’”” murmured Mr. Randolph, as he counted out his 
share, amounting to ninety-two dollars and fifty cents, and 
pushed across the rest of the fat pot to the next-best hand. He 
looked up and smiled. “Bcys,” he remarked frankly, “I’m 
riding a hunch with four legs. Watch me.” 

Five spectators did, but got little excitement for their pains. 
Mr. Randolph was playing that most difficult and uninteresting 
of poker corollaries—a tight game. Mr. Seegar turned impatient 
as the conviction grew upon him that he had run up against the 
original hard-shell who never drew to Jess than a pair of tens, 
never bluffed, and could surrender three kings without a sigh to a 
low straight unseen. He began to make facetious remarks in 
one nigga with the safety-first campaign which was then at its 

eight. 

Mr. Randolph suffered in silence, and ignoring as well the puz- 
zled looks on the faces of his three old-time friends, nursed his 
pile through five long hours up to eighteen hundred dollars. Then 
it was that he suddenly met a raise of two hundred on the part 
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of Mr. Seegai, tacked on three hundred more, waited for that 
individual to throw in his very good hand, face up, with the re- 
signed smile of a wise one, and then carelessly displayed in the 
same manner, his own three-flush, so bobtailed that the attention 
of the S. P. C. A. should have been called to the case. 

The roar of laughter that went up from all but Mr. Seegar was 
more full and free than even such occasions usually produce. Mr. 
Mein pounded Mr. Randolph on the back. 

“Bobby, old boy,”’ he said, “that was the eternalest, patient- 
est, and deepest-laid trap I’ve ever witnessed in a lifelong pursuit 
of the only naticnal pastime!” 

The light merely flickered in Mr. Randolph’s blue eyes, and he 
returned to his old job of sawing wocd. Not for nothing had he 
made that grand-stand flourish, and his object had been gained. 
A new seriousness, masked in cold-edged, classic poker-smiles, 
settled upon the table as a whole. The idea that they were 
gathered together merely to while away an idle evening faded 
into the background, and, one by one, like stars coming out at 
evening-time, supper-trays began to make their appearance. All 
but Randolph, they had been toying with poker; now they 
began to play it. 

That gentleman continued for the nonce the even tenor of 
his stride except for a Lenten concession to his insides. He or- 
dered placed on a stand at his elbow a large jug of ice-watcr and a 
platter containing four dozen sandwiches. No added touch 
could have done more toward persuading his friendly antagonists 
that he, Randolph, was out for thick blood. If any one of the 
five had joyed in the knowledge that two slices, thin, of buttered 
bread embracing a sliver of meat had been named eternally after 
the Earl of Sandwich on just such an epochal occasion as this, he 
would probably have seen the high sign and beat it for home and 
bed. 

Night was fast joining the discard when the weary Herbert 
dared to interrupt. 


“Please, Mr. Randolph, the officer on the beat says the grass- 


is lifting your cab, sir, and he thought he ought to report any- 
thing like that.” 

“Tell him to undo the check and let it feed itself down again,” 
howled Mr. Randolph. 

The day passed; night fell. Now one and then another of the 
six devotees of a science which even in the youth of this nation 
had forestalled al] the wonders of the submarine, the flight of 
man, and wireless telegraphy withdrew just long enough to con- 
nect with the Daily Night Bank round the corner or some other 
convenient base of supplies and returned to set new money to 
catch old. But Mr. Randolph had no occasion to do this. His 
heap of chips and cash cf the realm rested on too solid a base 
of its own. 

There may be recorded an amusing diversion from the serious 
business in hand. It was ushered in by the crestfallen Herbert, 
who confessed that actual physical exhaustion had driven him 
to forty winks, during which time a professional purloiner of 
motor-car accessories had stopped, spellbound by the gigantic 
sum registered on Mr. Randolph’s taximeter, had promptly 
stolen the prepostercus clock, and was now on the club steps 
offering to settle with whoever was the interested gent on a fifty- 
fifty basis. 

Great was the consternation of the enterprising speculator in 
theft when he was confronted by two persons in one; namely, 
Mr. R. H. Randolph, lessee of Car No. 1898, and Mr. R. H. 
Randolph, alias Slim Hervey, the irate driver of said cab. His 
glib tongue, loaded to the gills with arguments as to how much the 
fare would save through the sudden exit of the clock from the ken 
of man, tripped hopelessly on this vision of wrath in the shape 
of a driver in whose interests the ticker had been faithfully 
slaving. 

‘It took Mr. Randolph just thirty-two precious minutes to force 
the crestfalien one to replace and readjust the busy bee of meter- 
readings. When he returned to the fray up-stairs, he noticed a 
strange phenomenon of poker—age, unmistakable age, had set- 
tled on the faces of the five youths. He put his fingers to his own 
countenance; he could feel the added years. Something was 
overdue to happen. 

It came in the next half-hour. Mr. Mein, taking advantage 
cf a double straddle, made it an even hundred to draw cards; 
his left-hand neighbor withdrew; Mr. Seegar expressed an opinion 
that two hundred suited better his monetary fancy; Mr. Bowl- 
ing-True cascaded his small stack of chips before his narrowed 
eyes for three solid minutes and then chucked in his cards. In 
the mean time, Mr. Randolph had been cautiously “skinning 
his hand.” 

This is what he saw: Triplets, the ace of hearts, the ace of clubs, 


the ace of spades—tailing off sharply and weakly to a three-spot 
and a five, both of hearts. When it was his turn to decide, an- 
other favorite poem of his nurse beginning, 


Once to every man and nation—— 


came insistently to his mind. 

“Five hundred in all,” he murmured. The two remaining as- 
pirants resigned at once; Mr. Mein paused a long while and then 
met the raise. 

No sooner had he done so than Mr. Seegar pushed into the 
rapidly fattening pot the call-money and five hundred on top. 
Having taken the initial plunge, Mr. Randolph was no longer for 
hesitating. He met the raise promptly and turned slow eyes on 
Mr. Mein’s stubborn face. That gentleman also stepped up the 
steep grade without noticeable pause. 

Three things were now evident to Mr. Randolph: he and Mr. 
Mein each held a nucleus too good to lay down in the face of the 
money; Mr. Seegar was possessed of a hub with all the spokes 
attached, and at this stage would have preferred a shut-out; the 
dealer was mercifully sitting at Mr. Randelph’s left. 

*Cards!”’ he barked. 

“Two, please,” said Mr. Mein. He received the couple, shuf- 
fled them into his three, but was toe old a hand to steal even a 
glance at their skinned edges. He rested a benign gaze on Mr. 
Seegar’s face until that gentleman tapped the table, signifying 
his intention to remain with those, and then turned it on Mr. 
Randolph’s countenance. 

Mr. Randolph, holding the best threes in the pack and having 
noted a faint shade of eagerness in Mr. Seegar’s gesture, immedi- 
ately eliminated Mr. Mein from the running and concentrated 
his entire attention on the probabilities of the pat hand. He 
considered that if Mr. Seegar had really desired to kill the draw, 
sitting on a pat straight, a flush, cr-even a full house, he would 
have advanced much more sharply at the start. The indication 
was that he held fours or better. Having come to that conclu- 
sion, Mr. Randolph passed in mental review his own hand. There 
seemed to be no room for doubt; he would, of course, draw to 
his three aces. 

“Two from the very top,” he remarked, but even as the words 
left his lips, a still, small voice whispered in his ear. ** Hearts are 
trumps.” 

Mr. Randolph raised his original five cards and skinned them 
carefully to determine beyond peradventure whence had been 
born that potent hunch. The ace, the three-spot. and the five 
of hearts blinked at him in measured succession. His eyes wan- 
dered to the two cards the dealer had tossed, face down, before 
him. Tiny globes of cold sweat formed on his brow. Suddenly 
he remembered that he had been riding hunches for thirty-six 
hours and the end was not yet. He threw into the discard the 
two black aces. 

Mr. Mein bet ‘a single seed of infamous denomination; Mr. 
Seegar covered it, and added a cool thousand. Without looking 
at his draw Mr. Randolph pushed his entire pile. amounting to 
something over six thousand dollars, into the center of the table. 

“It’s getting a bit late,” he remarked, ‘so I’']l cut the game 
short as far as I am concerned.” 

“Ts that your bet, Bobby?” asked Mr. Mein, thin-lipped and 
serious. 

Mr. Randolph nodded; Mr. Mein threw in with a sigh; Mr. 
Seegar saw. Robert Hervey Randolph turned up his cards with 
fingers that quivered in a first display of weakness. The game 
was irretrievably over as far as he was concerned. 

“Flush, eh?” said Mr. Seegar, a greedy gleam in his eyes. 
“Fortieth Street.’’ He laid down four tens and reached for the 
monster pot. 

“Pardon me,” corrected Mr. Randolph. 
a small one, but my own.” 

Mr. Seegar’s wan face turned ashy; Mr. Randolph encircled 
the money with his arm and drew it in. The game ended, as do 
all titanic battles, in absolute silence. Mr. Randolph sorted, 
stacked, tabulated his winnings, and stuffed them into all the 
pockets on his person. He then noted the hour—eleven o’clock 
of a bright Thursday morning—and, proceeding to the nearest 
telephone-booth, called up Mr. Charles Kittens, of Kittens & 
Cats, stock-brokers. 

“That you, Charlie? This is Bob Randolph.” 

“Why, hello, Randy! When did you stop running?” 

“Never mind all that, Charlie. Try and remember you have 
to earn a living. Will you tend to business? I’m serious.” 

“Sure, old man. Shoot!” 

“Charlie, I’ve got sixteen thousand dollars in my jeans at the 
moment of speaking. What’s the lowest margin you'll give me 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION BY LEJAREN A, HILLER 
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to sell] Amal. I. S. & C. short for delivery 
at to-morrow’s closing?” 

“Sell Amal. I. S. & C. short!” gasped 
Mr. Kittens. “Why, you're crazy! 
Buy, and Ill talk to you.” 

“] don’t want to buy,” said Mr. Randolph 
patiently. ‘ You're right in a way about my being 
crazy. You see, since you saw me the other day, I’ve come 
into some easy long stuff, and it’s just ruining my experi- 
ment in the philosophy of a moneyless life. I want to lose 
my wad just like I told you, and if you don’t promise to 
start selling for me inside of the next five minutes, I'll let 
friendship slide and call up some real brokers.” 

“Well, if you put it in that way, you escaped loon, I'll 
assist your sap-headed philosophy to your exact cash 
limit! When will you pony up?” 

“In twenty minutes by the clock,” said Mr. Randolph 
cheerfully, and rang off. 

The historic pounding drive on Amal. I. S. &. C. that started 
with the opening of the market on the following day was of such 
Homeric proportions that the advance sale made by Messrs. 
Kittens & Cats on behalf of Mr. R. H. Randolph during the 
Thursday afternoon next preceding was a mere drop in the 
bucket of oblivion to the public at large—a mere flea-bite lost in 
the shuffling of epidermises to the monster saurians involved in 
the combat; but to Mr. Randolph it was a matter of transcendent 
importance. To his brokers, it was destined to become one of 
those mysteries whose ultimate solution is forever buried in the 
wilds of far Missouri, for Mr. Randelph took his small revenge 
by refusing to show them. 

With a feeling of great relief over an order that he had placed 
with his tailor nine days previously for complete new afternoon 
and evening outfits, the successful hunch-buster collected one 
hundred and thirty-two thousand, thirty-eight and ne hun- 
dredths dollars and proceeded to turn in his wagon to the Village 
Cab Company, together with the highest clock-reading ever 
known in the history of Manhattan. He then chartered one of 
the vehicles for hire of that concern and directed it to carry him 
to his new clothes. 

At ten minutes to four, he emerged from his tailor’s, garbed in 
the very latest thing in slim-line morning cdats, a top-hat, pearly 
striped trousers, gloves, spats, a mottled, platinum-handled, 
snakewood stick, and a gardenia in his buttonhole. Ignoring 
the wise and friendly sneering look on the face of the cab-driver, 
who was none other than our old friend of saturnine visage, 
Patrick O'Reilly by name, fallen on evil times, and reengaged 
that very day on Mr. Randolph’s recommendation, he gave a 
certain address in Fifty-ninth Street. 

Let us now break one of the cardinal rules of narrative for cash 
by ruthlessly switching the objective point of view. Behold 
Miss Imogene Pamela Thornton dressed in a ravishing, mod- 
estly modern tea-gown effect that would have cost her great- 
great-grandmother a ducking in the pond off Bleecker Street if 
she had dared to wear it in her day at a fancy-dress ball, pacing 
up and down Mr. Randolph’s recent sitting-room and counting 
off nine on her fingers for the hundred and eighty-sixth time. 

“Tomlinson, to-day is the ninth since Mr. Milyuns called, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes, miss. As I’ve been telling you all morning, if you will 
pardon me, it is.” 

Well,” said Pamela; “don’t forget. Vm not at home to any 
one but Mr. Randolph.” 
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And then they kissed each other—one of those long. unhurried 


marriages of the lips in which eye meets wondering eye soclosely 
that the barriers of flesh and space and time are pushed aside 


Tomlinson passed a thin hand across a wearied brow. 

“TI won’t forget, miss. ‘Them words will ring in my ears to my 
dying day.” 

And then, at last, something else rang—the bell! Pamela 
fluttered hither and thither like a bird just caged, snatched up a 
book, opened it at random, and finally came to a perch cn one 
end of the big couch before the fire. Tomlinson. his jaw set 
grimly, advanced upon the door. For an agonizing small mo- 
ment, Pamela held her breath, and then let it go with a rush as 
she heard the old valet’s sonorous veice tinged, may, reeking, 
with the joy of welcome. 

“Glad to see yeu back, Master Robert. Miss Thornton will 
receive you in the sitting-room.’”’ Followed jingling sounds as 
Tomlinson disconnected the door-bell. He was right in surmising 
that his former employer did not require a guide, but, as it turned 
out, there was no reason why he should not have witnessed the 
very proper meeting which tock place between the two outwardly 
cool young members of society who were inwardly, ..evertheless, 
seething with more emotions than there are fumes in a lime- 
kiln. 

“Miss Thornton!” exclaimed Mr. Randolph, as, from force of 
lcng habit, he laid hat, stick, and gloves on a side-table and then 
advanced with a tentatively outstretched hand. 

“Oh, how do you do?” asked Pamela, rising and offering her 
hand. ‘*Wo—won’t you sit down?” 

“Thank you; I will.” 

He took the other end of the couch, crossed his legs in an effort 
to appear thoroughly at home, and gazed almost furtively at the 
apparition before him. Ye gods and heaps of daffodils! What a 
vision of loveliness, of charm, grace, breeding, carriage, and nur- 
tured beauty! What a bubbling well of mirth; what a source of 
the light of youth that never fails; what an armtul ot divine de- 
light! If seven men with seven hearts should serve for seven 
years, would they, at the end of that time, have attained sufficient 
collective virtue to justify their approaching on bended knees to 
lick her swaying, maddening, slippered little foot? 

“Er—I—er—told Mr. Milyuns I'd call,” said Mr. Randolph. 

“Ves?” eagerly countered Miss Thornton. 

“Er—I—said I’d be here at four,” supplemented Mr. Ran- 
dolph. 

“Ves; he told me,” murmured Miss Thornton, not quite so 
ardently. (Continued on page 88) 
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PROTOOKA PR: BY ALFRED (CHENEY JOUNOTON 


Fk", ILIE LEA is an American-born girl brought up in Australia, where she learned both to sing and to dance. 
Her American début was made at the New York Folies-Bergére, and her double talent has since brought her 
many engagements. She now has a congenial and graceful réle in an attractive new play with music, ‘‘Glorianna.” 
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odrome show, “ Every- 
After early training by 
her father, she perfected her art in the free ballet-class conducted by Madame Pavlowa at the Hippodrome two years ago. 
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APRBELL 


ORRAINE FROST is always in demand whenever there is a role of the ‘“‘motherly” type of girl to 
be played. She has no need to resort to the technique of her art when portraying a sympathetic nature, and 
the part she has in “The Unknown Purple,’ one of the present season’s dramatic hits, fits her to perfection. 
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ILDA BENNETT studied for grand opera, but decided for musical comedy when the chance came to sing 
the title-réle of “Sybil” in Chicago—a decision that quickly gave her a high place in that line of work. 
52 She has repeated last year’s success in “The Riviera Girl” with the present season’s “Girl Behind the Gun.” 
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First Adventure of 
The Inevitable‘ Millionaires 


““Good-morning, gentlemen!" 
he exclaimed cheerfully. 
“Til walk along with you 
to Prosser's” 


HE document was brought in by the head clerk him- 
self, while the brothers, Stephen and George Henry 
Underwood, were in the act of clearing up their 
respective desks preparatory to leaving the office for 

the midday meal. They opened the envelop together, turned 
over the rustling pages, and. gazéd at the final result with joint 
and breathless awe. 

“We are millionaires,’’ George Henry murmured. 

“With a few thousands over,” his brother pointed out. ‘We 
have made a profit of one hundred and thirty thousand pounds 
this last year.” 

“Incredible!” George Henry gasped. 

“Tt is, nevertheless, true,’’ Stephen asserted. 

They looked at one another with the shamefaced air of school- 
boys convicted of a misdemeanor. Thoughts of luncheon had, 
for the moment, left their minds. 

“ After all,”” George Henry, who was the optimist of the firm, 
pointed out hopefully, “we are only half a millionaire—I mean, 
we are only a millionaire between us.” 

“Tt is impossible to escape from the fact,’’ Stephen groaned, 
“that we are worth exactly five hundred and. three thousand 
pounds each.” 

There was an awkward silence. 
Wealth was without doubt criminal. 
once more into the envelop. 

‘Here is a letter from Mr. Duncan,” he announced. 

“Read it,” his brother begged. 

George Henry adjusted with precision a pair of gold-rimmed 
eye-glasses upon his nose, cleared his throat, and read: 

17 Throgmorton Street, 
“DEAR SIRS: May oth. 

“IL enclose your annual balance-sheet, upon which I will make no. 

comment save to offer you—shall I say my wondering congratulations? 


The possession of such 
George Henry peered 


E. Phillips 
Oppenheim 


Illustrated by Edward L. Chase 


Your stock in trade and securities have been depreciated to the fullest 
extent, and a sum of twenty thousand pounds for charities included 
in the profit-and-loss account. 

“T feel that the time has now arrived when it is my duty to forward 
to you the enclosed letter, left in my care by your late father, with 
instructions to pass it on to you under certain contingencies which 
have now arisen. 1 feel sure that you will realize your obligations in 
the matter. 

“Sincerely, 
“THEODORE DUNCAN.” 


“A letter from our father,’ Stephen murmured, gazing at 
the envelop. 

“Tt is certainly his handwriting,’’ George Henry declared.. 

They lingered for a moment over it, as one does over a:-com- 
munication from the dead.- Then Stephen reverently cut thé 
flap of the envelop and drew out the enclosure. He read out» 
its contents in a low tone. om: -2 


“My DEAR SONS: 

“T am leaving you a business which, barring any great changes in the 
commercial world, seems to me likely to make you both, in’a very 
short time, exceedingly rich men. I send you a few words of advice, 
begging you to avoid a certain mistake into which I feel that my 
perhaps too frugal habits have led me. You know the conditions 
under which you spent your boyhood—pleasant, I trust, but governed 
all the time by the most rigid economy. Up to these last days, I 
believe I am correct in saying that I have never drawn from the 
business more than fifteen hundred pounds a year. I have had no 
expensive tastes to gratify; our charities are fixed by an ancient deed 
of partnership, and I have been happiest in the modest way of living to 
which I have been accustomed. Of late, however, I have seriously 
questioned the wisdom, the policy, and the integrity of living upon 
the twentieth part of one’s income. I have been convinced of a new 
truth. It is the duty of the man enjoying a large measure of prosperity 
to spend a reasonable proportion of it. 

“T charge you, therefore, Stephen and George Henry, without waste, 
yet with a certain lavishness, to disseminate among your fellow crea- 
tures a considerable portion of the income which I feel will accrue 
to you. Avoid the Stock Exchange or gambling upon mannan. In 
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other ways do not neglect speculations likely to bring good to others. 
Without undue extravagance, try to find pleasures which need money 
to gratify them. The art of spending is as difficult as the art of saving. 
I beg you both to cultivate it, so that, if your wealth should at any 
time become known to the world, you will avoid the, to me, entirely 
opprobrious epithet of ‘ miser.’ : 
“‘ These are my last words to you, my sons, and I conclude with all love. 
“Your affectionate father, 
STEPHEN UNDERWOOD.” 

“Our dear father is right,’ Stephen observed gloomily. 

“Without a doubt,” George Hen~y assented, in a tone of 
abject misery. “Even if he were not, the charge upon us is one 
which we must accept.” 

As men confronted with an unexpected crisis, they stood 
looking at one another helplessly. George Henry, who was two 
years the younger, waited, as was his custom, for his brother’s 
initiative. 

“We must spend more money,” the latter declared firmly. 

“A great deal more,” George Henry echoed. 

“We must change our life and our habits,” Stephen continued 
dolefully. 

“Entirely,” his brother acquiesced, with kindred dejection. 

The senior partner in the firm of Underwood Brothers took 
down a small bowler hat from its peg and handed a similar article 
of apparel to his brother. 

“we. will begin with luncheon,” he declared firmly. 


The healthy color faded from George Henry’s cheeks. He 
was momentarily aghast. 

“You mean that we are not to lunch at Prosser’s?” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Certainly not,” was the firm reply. ‘‘We will lunch at—at 
the Milan.” 

It is probable that George Henry had never admired his 
brother more. 

“We shall need money,” he reminded him, in an awed tone. 

“That shall be arranged.” 

A few minutes later, the swing doors of a neighboring bank 
were pushed open, and Stephen, followed by George Henry, 
entered. They were neither of them of commanding presence. 
Their attire was ordinary, their bearing unassuming. Never- 
theless, the atmosphere of the bank for the next few minutes 
can only be described as one velvety purr. A payer hurried to 
greet them with welcoming smiles; the commissionaire raised 
his hat a whole foot away from his head; the manager himself 
waved his hand from behind the curtains of his private office 
and embarked upon a desperate struggle to get rid of an impor- 
tunate client. Meanwhile, Stephen produced a check-book 
from his pocket, carefully filled in the counterfoil first, and, 
in a reasonable space of time, handed across the counter a check 
for a thousand pounds. 

“Tn tens and twenties, if you please,” he directed. 

The cashier received the check with an unctious smile, drew 
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rew 


a glass receptacle filled with water to his side, wetted his 
forefinger, and commenced the business of ccunting. Stephen 
and George Henry Underwood stood patiently watching. At 


first sight, the two brothers might have been taken for twins. - 


They were both about five feet five inches in height; they both 
had kindly if insignificant faces, shrewd gray eyes, and tight, 
firm lips. Stephen’s brown mustache, however, was scantier 
than his brother’s, and the intruding note of gray was more 
obvious. His hair round the ears was a little more grizzled, and 
there was a little less color in his somewhat thinner cheeks. 
They both wore broad-toed shoes made to order by a_boot- 


maker in the City, dark business suits of unfashionable cut, ° 


— of antiquated shape, inoffensive ties, and black bowler 
ats. 

“Five hundred pounds in tens, Mr. Underwood, and five 
hundred in twenties,” the cashier remarked urbanely, as he 
pushed the two little piles of notes across the counter. ‘‘ Wonder- 
ful weather we are having.” 

‘Extraordinary for the time of the year,’ Stephen assented. 

Then there was a brief silence. Both brothers had produced 
very similar brown-morocco pocketbooks and were absorbed in 
the task of dividing the money. Finally this was accomplished, 
and they turned to leave the bank. Before they reached the 
door, however, they were overtaken by the bank-manager, who 
had got rid of his client. 

“‘Good-morning, gentlemen!” he exclaimed cheerfully. “I'll 


the threshold of the restaurant, they were conscious of a certain confusion 
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walk along with you to Pros- 

ser’s.. You’ve left us a little 

money to be going on with, I 

hope?” 

Neither brother replied to the 
time-honored. joke. ex- 
changed - glances, and George 
Henry nodded slightly. It was 

Stephen who-accepted the onus 
of. disclosure. : 

_ “Weare not going to Prosser’s 

this morning, Mr. Lawson,” he 

said deliberately. 

“ Not this morning,” George 
Henry echoed. 

Mr. Lawford stopped - short 
upon: the ‘pavement. His 
pearance indicated shock. 

going—to . Prosser’s?”’ 
he faltered. ‘God bless my 
soul!” 

He glanced feverishly at the 
date upon the newspaper which 
he was carrying. It was Tues- 
day, beyond doubt—a common, 
ordinary week-day. Reassured, 
he sought for enlightenment. 

“You are both all right, eh?” 
he asked anxiously: : 

“Perfectly,” George Henry 
assured. him. 

“The fact is,” Stephen -an- 
nounced, with an elaborate air 
of unconcern, are liinching 
in the West 'End:”: : 

“Having just a snack at the 

- Milan,” George Henry put: in 
airily. 
bless my soul!” Mr. 
Lawford murmured again, there- 
by displaying ‘a ‘pitiful lack of 
originality in his emotional out- 
lets, -‘“Ah—a customer, _per- 
haps?” he added, seizing eager- 
ly upon a possible explanation. 
“T thought you always left that 
sort of thing to Mr. Hanworth?” 

“We Stephen acquiesced. 
“Tf you are going to Prosser’s, 
perhaps you will be good enough 
to tell William not to reserve 
our places to-day.” 

Mr. Lawford had found him- 
self. He understood that any 
further expression of astonish- 

: ment would be out of place. 

“Certainly—certainly,” he agreed. ‘You haven’t forgotten 
that this is boiled-beef-and-dumplings day?” he added jocularly. 
“Well, well—good-morning. Prosser’s won’t seem itself without 

The two brothers hailed a taxi-cab, and Stephen gave the 
address. There was a brief silence after they had started on 
their pilgrimage westward. 

“Mr. Lawford seemed quite surprised,” George Henry 
observed presently. 

“Unreasonably so, I thought,” Stephen assented severely. 
“Mr. Lawford is a man of the world. He should realize that 
one’s movements are subject to—er—derangement.” 

George Henry coughed. 

“Except on holidays,” he ventured, “and the week when you 
had a bilious attack, we have lunched at Prosser’s, at the same 
table, every day for eleven years.” 

Stephen frowned. 

“Tt is too long,” he declared. “I am very glad that Mr. 
Duncan thought the time had arrived to send on our dear 
father’s letter. If we are not careful we shall get groovy. We 
must make changes—in other directions as well, perhaps. We 
must not get into a rut.” , 

George Henry shivered a little with excitement as he listened 
to his brother’s words. The taxi-cab driver leaned backward 
and addressed them through the window. 

“Café Parisien or restaurant?” he inquired. 
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George Henry was, by the accident of places, the recipient of 
this inquiry. Vaguely excited by his brother’s words, he was 
all for adventure. The Café Parisien sounded foreign and 
mysterious. His voice almost shook as he replied. 

“The café, driver.” 

He leaned back in his seat with the air of one who has per- 
formed a great deed. Stephen smiled approvingly. 

“The Café Parisien sounds most attractive,” he admitted. 
“This, I suppose, is it.” 

The taxi-cab had turned into the Milan courtyard, and 
pulled up outside the glass-covered portico on the left-hand side. 
A liveried servant opened the door. Gorgeous persons in silk 
coats and knee-breeches relieved them of their hats and um- 

Sy See brellas in a little lobby crowded with a most reassuringly cos- 
5 mopolitan throng. It was, perhaps, not altogether to be won- 


dered at that, when the two brothers pushed open the swing | 


doors and stood upon the threshold of the restaurant, they were 
conscious of a certain confusion. The room was full, and 
there was no one to recognize in them new and important patrons. 
They missed the obsequious approach of the head waiter at 
Prosser’s, the respectful greetings of City men to whom their 
name was holy, the urbane smile of the frock-coated manager 
himself 


At Prosser’s, too, the feminine element was entirely absent; 
here it was insistent and amazing. A dark-eyed Frenchwoman, 
wearing a military-widow’s veil, carrying a small dog under her 
arm and displaying more ankle and leg than either Stephen or 
George Henry had seen for a great many years, enveloped thent 
in a little cloud of perfume and pushed past with a muttered, 

{ “ Pardon,.messieurs!”’ And at every table— The brothers ex- 
changed doubtful glances. George Henry coughed. 
“These young ladies seem rather young to be lunching in a 
public restaurant,” he murmured. 
“They are perhaps older than they seem,” Stephen replied, 
with an air of wisdom. 

It was at this precise moment that Providence intervened on 
behalf of the Underwood brothers. The high priest of the café, 
gazing round him for a means of escape from an undesirable but 

mie persistent client, saw them blocking the way. His necessity 
— invested their presence with a new significance. He bore down 
— upon them like a whirlwind. His bow and smile were such 
as were usually reserved for patrons of the highest distinction. 
oe “We should like some luncheon,” Stephen confided. “We 
a have been recommended here by a friend.” 
ie Monsieur Louis looked round the place long and searchingly. 
He would have been glad to have found a retired table for these 
quaint but opportune patrons. The place, however, was packed. 
“Tf you could wait for a quarter of an hour, gentlemen,” he 
suggested. 
The faces of the two brothers fell simultaneously. It was 
| obvious that the suggestion was unwelcome. 
: a “We are used to lunching punctually at a quarter past one,” 
Pee George Henry explained. “My brother’s digestion——” 
“There is a table here,” Stephen interrupted, pointing to one 
| just inside the door. 
| The maitre d’hétel hesitated. It was true that he had the 
; table in question at his disposal, for it had only that morning 
been given up by a regular patron who had returned to America. 
It was one of the most desirable in the room, and he had been 
reserving it as a bonne bouche for some special client. Like 
all great men, however, confronted with a crisis, he made up 
his mind quickly. With a shrug of the shoulders, he withdrew 
the “reserved” card from its place and invited his new patrons 
to be seated. 

“Tt was reserved,” he explained; And 
for lunch?” 

Stephen took up the menu and George Henry looked over 
his shoulder. The result was chaes and distress. Once again, 
however, the pioneer of this enterprise was equal to the occasion. 

“We do not understand the French language, ” he observed 
simply, laying down the carte. “What joints have you ready? 
Or we should be glad to try the dish of the house.” 

The lips of Monsieur Louis twitched. It was the affair of a 
moment, however. 

- “Allow me to serve the table-d’-héte luncheon,” he suggested. 
“And to drink?’ 

“A little Perrier water with lemon in it,” Stephen replied. 
“ Afterward, two glasses of port.” 

Monsieur Louis made his escape, and paused for a moment 
by his desk to recover himself before he plunged once more into 
the fray. The brothers were served with their luncheon, and 

enjoyed it. They vied with one another in their praise of every- 


“but no matter. 
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thing that was set before them. Each was anxious to proclaim 
the experiment a success. 

“A most delicious omelet,” Stephen declared. 

“Those little things in es were most savory,” 
George Henry proclaimed. 

“And the thin steak—‘entrecdte minute,’ they called it”— 
his brother continued, “had a most agreeable flavor. I some- 
times wonder” —Stephen’ paused to take another: sip of 
his port, and proceeded with vinous confidence—“I some- 
times wonder whether Mrs. Hassall is quite as good a cook as 
she used to be.” 

“Tt is melancholy to have to contemplate a change,” George 
Henry sighed, “but her cutlets last night were floating in grease.” 

“We will give her a fair chance,” Stephen decided jesuitically. 
“We will dine here one night and compare the result.” 

George Henry shook with excitement. 

“We should have to wear evening dress,” he murmured. 

“We are provided in that respect,” Stephen reminded him, 
with dignity. ‘“I remember thinking last year, at the dinner to 
Mr. Ferguson, how well your dress coat looked.” 

“Tt is eighteen years old,” George Henry remarked. - 

“T see no reason why a dress coat should not last for a lifetime,” 
Stephen declared. “It is a garment for use on rare. occasions— 
George Henry!” 

“What is it, Stephen?”’. 

_ “The youth at.the table opposite, with the exceedingly well- 
favored young lady. It seems to me—yes—it is Harold!” 

The recognition appeared to be mutual. The fashionably 
dressed youth indicated arose, muttered something to his 
companion, and somewhat sheepishly approached the table 
at which his uncles were seated. He wore a black lounge suit 
with a thin white stripe running through it, a white-flannel 
collar, and a long, carefully arranged tie. His hair was brushed 
sleekly back, and a monocle dangled from a cord round his 
neck. His coat curved in at the waist exactly as the coats of 
all the other young men. The sight of him and the consciousnéss 
of their relationship seemed to bring the brothers into more 
human touch with their surroundings. They welcomed their 
nephew, therefore, with unexpected cordiality. 

“This is indeed a surprise, Harold,” Stephen declared. 

“Mutual—what?” the young man declared nervously. “What 
price Prosser’s, eh?” 

“We are seeking a change,” 
our first visit here.” 

“Top-hole grub,” the young man murmured, with a . sidelong 
glance back toward his table. 

“We have lunched excellently,” Stephen admitted. “We 
are pleased with the place. How is your mother, Harold?” 

“Ar. She is down at Bournemouth for a few days.” 

The uncles tactfully avoided any reference to a possible 
connection between that fact and Harold’s luncheon companion. 
Stephen became suddenly inspired. 

“Since you are probably accustomed to the ways of this 
place, Harold,” he said, “you can possibly advise us upon the 
subject of the remuneration ordinarily tendered to the waiter. 
At Prosser’s——” 

“Ten per cent. of the bill,” Harold interrupted. ‘Same 
everywhere at these places.” 

Stephen smiled a well-pleased smile, and nodded understand- 
ingly at George Henry. 

“That is easy to calculate,” he remarked: “And, Harold?” 
The young man, who was becoming more at his ease under the 
influence of this unexpected geniality, assumed an air of interest. 
“The head waiter with the dark mustache, coming up the 
room now, was very civil to us on our arrival. Would it be in 
order if we were to tender him also some re ee a 
shilling?” 

Harold glanced behind, and his face was beaeuiinadaall by a 
beatific grin. 

“Monsieur Louis!” he exclaimed. 
Stephen—a shilling! My hat!” 

Stephen’s forehead was puckered and he became contrite. 
Obviously he had been on the point of a faux pas. 

“ Advise us, if you please, Harold, ” he begged simply. ‘‘We 
wish to do the correct thing.” 

“Monsieur Louis,” Harold explained, with bated breath, 
“is a pedagog, a mandarin, a—er—the big bug of the place. 
He gets about two thousand a year salary, and commission. 
You could send him a check for fifty pounds at Christmas-time, 
perhaps, or give him a sure Stock Exchange tip, or make him 
a present of that pearl pin you are wearing. But to offer him 
money—and a shilling! Phew!” 


George Henry remarked. “It is 


“Lord love us, uncle 
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ace. 

oe *“Mayn't I give you a kiss?" she asked. “For God's sake—no!" he stammered, interror ‘Forgive me, my dear 
him Miss Whitney, do you realize where we are—and—and———" 
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.rupted laconically. “It’s a great 
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The young man seemed suddenly hot. His uncles were both 
humble and penitent. 

“We are very much obliged to you, Harold,” Stephen said. 
“You have probably saved us from committing a grave mis- 
take.” 

“One moment!’ George Henry intervened, as Harold showed 
signs of backing away. “Our curiosity has been somewhat 
excited by the—er—dissimilarity 
between the faces of the young 
ladies who seem present here in. 
such large numbers and _ their 
attire. They seem mostly to be 
still in short skirts, but to have 
an older appearance so far as re- 
gard their features and deport- 
ment. One hears that at board- 
ing-schools nowadays——” 

“Fluff,” the young man inter- 


place for it.” 

“<Fluff?’” George Henry re- 
peated gravely. 

“T am afraid,” Stephen ad- 
mitted amiably, tcying with his 
last drop of port, “that the phrase 
conveys nothing to us.” 

“Chorus-girls, ” Harold 
explained patiently, 
“young actresses—what? 
Those short skirts are all 
the go now. Fetching, 
too—ain’t they?—with 
white-silk stockings and 
black patent shoes.” 

“And the young lady 
who is your companion?” 
George Henry inquired 
diffidently. 

“Oh, she is on the 
musical-comedy stage,” 
Harold explained. “Jolly 
clever, too! Blanche 
Whitney, her name is. 
She’s looking out for 
some guy to boom her. 
So long!” 

The young man de- 
parted, and his uncles exchanged 
somewhat furtive glances. Stephen 
cleared his throat. 

“Tt is very kind of Harold, no 
doubt,” he declared. “The lives 
of these poor girls who are forced 
to work for their living are doubt- 
less dull and strenuous, and a little 
change may be desirable. But I cannot 
think that he is quite wise in entertain- 
ing this young lady for luncheon in the 
middle of a business day.’ I am afraid 
that Amelia would disapprove.” 

George Henry coughed. He had the 
air, somehow, cf sympathizing with his recalcitrant nephew. 

“We must remember,” he said, “that we are in bohemia. 
Until we appreciate the conditions a little better, perhaps we 
had—er—we should be wiser not to worry Amelia.” 

“TI quite agree,” his brother assented, unfolding the bill which 
had just been brought to him. “Amelia would doubtless wonder 
at our own presence here.” 

Stephen, with great care, added up the items of his bill, cal- 
culated the ten per cent. and received the waiter’s bow and 
thanks. 

“T think, George Henry,” he said, with an air of satisfaction, 
“that we have made a move in the right direction. The cost of 
our luncheon was enormous—fully three times as much as the 
charges at Prosser’s.”’ 

“Capital!” George Henry exclaimed cheerfully. 

“At the same time,” Stephen remindea him, “it will take a 
great many lunches to help us to any real extent toward 
our object.” 

“I fear,’’ George Henry sighed, a little hypocritically, “that 
we must look upon this change in our midday meal as the first 
step toward changes all round.” 


“You are right,” Stephen agreed. “You are very right 
indeed.” 

The room now was overhung with a faint cloud of cigarette 
smoke. The hum of conversation had grown louder; a general 
air of relaxation prevailed. George Henry found himself glancing 
often at a couple of fair-haired young ladies who were lunching 
at an adjacent table. He was conscious of a peculiar elevation of 

spirits, a sense of suppressed excitement, 

pleasurable but most unusual. He found 

himself suddenly interested in his age. 
After all, he was four years 
younger than Stephen. 

“One misses, perhaps, the ex- 
change of a few remarks with 
Mr. Ferguson and our other 
friends,’”’ Stephen remarked, a 
little wistfully. 

“Tn time,” George 
Henry surmised, 
looking innocently 
upat the ceiling, “we 
may perhaps make 
acquaintances here.” 


“Iam so happy!" her 
citement. “Let me intro- 
men in the world. They 
Weare really going to 


“Quite possible. Quite possible,” his brother assented. 
“I think, George Henry, if you are ready, we will go. We have 
the export accounts this afternoon, you know.” 

They rose, George Henry with much reluctance. It was 
absurd, of course, but the taller of the two fair young ladies 
had certainly glanced more than once lately in his direction. 
He straightened his tie, stood up, and wished that he were a 
little taller. Monsieur Louis, passing down the room, paused 
before their table. 

“The luncheon all right, I hope, gentlemen?” he inquired, 
with one of his famous bows. 

A cold shiver passed down Stephen’s spine at the reflection 
that a short time ago he had actually contemplated offering this 
august being a shilling. He remembered that it was his nephew 
who had saved him—the boy should never lose by it. Then 
inspiration came. He would atone for the unoffered insult. 

“The luncheon was excellent,” he replied. ‘My brother and 
I would like you to accept this little offering,” he added, draw- 
ing his pearl pin from his tie. ‘We should like this table reserved 
for us every morning, except on Saturdays and Sundays, at 
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one-fifteen, and for dinner to-night at eight o’clock. Our name 
is Underwood. Good-morning.” 

However timid their entrance to the hallowed precincts of 
the café had been, the honors certainly remained with the 
brothers on their departure. Monsieur Louis, with the pin in 
the palm of his hand, was speechless. His bow was automatic, 
and his murmured word of thanks inaudible. He drew a little 
breath and straightened himself. 

“Charles,” he directed an adjacent waiter, “that table 
is reserved for dinner to-night at eight o’clock, and every 


day except Saturdays and Sundays for luncheon for those two ~ 


gentlemen. Their name is Underwood.” 

The waiter hesitated. 

“There have been a great many inquiries for it, sir,” he 
reminded his chief. 

Monsieur Louis waved him away. 

“We have here,” he said, “a new order of patron. Where 
they come from or what they may be, I do not know, but the 
table is theirs.” 

Monsieur Louis’s state- 
ly progress down the room 
was checked by a sum- 
mons from young Harold 
Underwood. He stopped 
short. 


friend exclaimed, with much ex- 
duce you to the two dearest 
are my new syndicate. 


do ‘The Singing Bird’ “ 


“Know those two old buffers?” 
his young client inquired. 
“Except that their name is Under- 
wood, the same as your own,” Louis 
replied, “I know nothing of them.”’ 
Harold grinned. 
“They are my uncles,” he de- 
clared, “and they are rolling in it. 
No one knows what their income is. 
Millionaires, I should say, both of 
them.” 
“Dollars or pounds?” the young 
lady by his side asked quickly. 
“Pounds—good English pounds,” her escort assured her. 
Miss Whitney’s very beautiful eyes glistened. She became 
thoughtful. 
“The gentlemen will lunch here every day,’”’ Louis announced. 
“T have promised them Mr. Higgins’s table.” 
“By Jove, Louis,” the young man exclaimed, with a faint 
whistle, “they’ve got round you all right!” 
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“Your uncle is very generous,” the matire d’hétel murmured, 
opening his palm. ‘He has just given me this.” 

The two young people stared at the pin. 

“Tt’s worth a cool fifty,”” Harold muttered. 

Miss Whitney’s manner was no longer abstracted. She laid 
her hand upon her companion’s. 

“T must know your uncles,”’ she declared firmly. ‘When did 
you say that they were coming again, Louis?” 

“They dine to-night at eight o’clock, madam.” 

“So, then, shall we,” she insisted. ‘“Nct a word, Harold, 
or we shall quarrel.” 

The young man grinned. 

“You're as clever as paint, Blanche,”’ he declared, but——”’ 

“There aren’t going to be any ‘buts’ about this,” the young 
lady decided. 


At precisely eight o’clock that evening, the brothers Under- 
wood reentered the restaurant and took their places at the table 
Monsieur Louis himself 


which had been reserved for them. 

hurried to greet them. 

“You will leave the dinner in my hands, gentlemen?” he 

suggested. 

“We will do so with pleasure,” they both assented, with a 
joint air of relief. 

“ And for wine?” 

“We will drink claret,” Stephen said firmly. 

“The choice we leave to you.” 

Monsieur bowed and retreated. The 
brothers exchanged congratulatory glances. 
They felt that they had made a good 
start. They began an interested study of 
their surroundings. 

“Tt appears to me, Stephen, ”’ his younger 
brother remarked, in a somewhat dis- 
quiet tone, “that the fashions in evening 
dress have changed somewhat. Most of 
the men seem to be wearing short coats 
and black ties.” 

“Our own attire,’’ Stephen re- 
plied, with bland confidence, “‘is 
perfectly in order. Nevertheless, 
if you would feel more comfort- 
able we will call at Mr. Hogge’s 
to-morrow and discuss the matter 
with him.” 

George Henry stroked his mus- 
tache a little nervously. 

“T am wondering,” he con- 
fessed, ‘whether these City tail- 
ors are quite the people.” 

“We have dealt with Hogge 
for twenty-five years,” Stephen 
reminded his brother. 

“ An excellent man, no doubt,’ 
George Henry admitted, “but 

perhaps net quite used to clients who visit 
these fashionable places.” 

“You are right,” Stephen decided. “We 
must consult one of our friends with refer- 
ence to a West End tailer.” 

At that moment, Harold and Miss Whitney en- 

tered. They had, as a matter of fact, been having 
a cocktail in the lounge outside until they were 
sure that their projected victims had arrived. 
Harold was wearing one of the short coats to which 
his uncle had alluded, and a black bow tied in the 
orthodox manner. He paused before his uncle’s 
table. His companion paused, too. 

“What ho!” he exclaimed cheerfully, having 
completely forgotten the little speech which he had re- 
hearsed outside. ‘Here again, eh? Seeing life some— 
what?” 

Stephen, whose manners were of the old school, rose to 
his feet, displaying an unexpected length of tail coat. 
George Henry followed his example. 

“The dears!” Miss Whitney murmured under her breath. 
“Harold, won’t you introduce me to your uncles?” she asked, 
laying her hand upon his arm. . 

The introduction was duly performed. Miss Whitney smiled 
very sweetly, and was almost shy. She was wearing a black 
gown, and the absence of any color upon her cheeks—a source of 
much comment among her acquaintances—(Continued on page 94) 
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Pilgrim 
By Samuel Merwin 


[Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 


ENRY CALVERLY, of an inconstant and erratic 
nature, but possessing marked musical and lit- 
erary talent (as a youth he published a volume of short 
sketches that was highly acclaimed), was brought up 
in the Chicago suburb of Sunbury. Here he was asso- 
ciated with Humphrey Weaver, a man of an inventive 
turn of mind, in the ownership of a weekly paper. 
When twenty-one he married Cecily Hamlin, the 
daughter of an American adventuress, who later became 
the wife of ex-Senator Watt. Shortly after this, 
Madame Watt, as she was called, murdered her husband 
during a violent altercation. Cecily, the sole witness of the 
tragedy, was so overcome at the trial that Henry abducted 
her. They were discovered after a fortnight; the trial was 
resumed, but Cecily died a few weeks later. Madame Watt 
was acquitted and went to live in a stone house resembling a 
castle that she built in a lonely spot on 
Lake Michigan. Henry served six months 
in the penitentiary for obstruction of 
justice. 

He then disappeared for some years, 
but finally turns up in a small Mid- 
Western city under the name of Hugh 
Stafford, and obtains work on a news- 
aper. He soon finds himself becoming 

interested in Mary Maloney, a book- 
keeper who lives in his boarding-house, 
and is somewhat disturbed by the thought 
of disloyalty to Cecily’s memory. At the 
office, his eccentric behavior and absent- 
minded manner arouse the interest par- 
ticularly of Mr. Hitt, who has charge of 
the paper’s “morgue,” and Margie Daw, 
a special writer, a woman who has already 
had two husbands. By searching among 
Henry’s effects she penetrates the “Stafford” 
disguise and resolves to get the story from 
his own lips. 

Through Humphrey Weaver, Madame 
Watt’s lawyers get in touch with Henry. Madame is 
anxious to see him. He decides to go to her, and gets leave 
from Mr. Listerly, the publisher of the paper. He finds the 
woman mentally deranged, but anxious to make atone- 
ment, by the payment of money, for the suffering she has 
caused him. Henry indignantly rejects the proposition and 
rushes away. On his return to his post, he finds a check 
for twenty thousand dollars from Madame Watt’s lawyers, with a 
strong plea not to send it back. He offers it to Mary Maloney, who 
has a man waiting to marry her. She will not accept it. He takes an 
apartment in the building where Margie Daw lives. Mr. Winterbeck, 
the city editor, gives him his first reportorial assignment—to interview 
the mayer, Tim MacIntyre, about the arrangements for the unveiling 
of the Cantey Memorial. James H. Cantey was a power in the city, 
and his estate is chief owner of the County Railways system. 

Henry finds the mayor drunk, and grossly indiscreet in regard to some 
proposed manipulation of County Railways stock. He writes a full 
exposé of this, which the paper publishes, and then is compelled to 
brand as false. Henry is discharged. Just then he is taken ill, and is 
cared for by Margie Daw. On recovery, learning that his job is gone 
he resolves on suicide. He offers the twenty-thousand-dollar check to 
Mr. Listerly, and asks that the money be devoted to some charity. 
Listerly sees that Henry isin trouble, and the upshot of their talk is 
that the young man is assigned to write a proposed biography of Cantey. 
This news creates consternation among MacIntyre and his friends— 
O’Rell, manager of County Railways; Qualters, attorney for the Painter 
interests, and Amme, a lawyer for the Cantey estate. They resolve to 
stop Henry, but he goes the next day to the Cantey home and 
meets the younger daughter, Miriam, who has been her father’s 
confidant. She is an invalid and unable to walk. She gets Cantey’s 
private rs from a safe, while Henry examines some models of 
ships built by Cantey. 
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XVII 


IN WHICH JIM CANTEY SPEAKS FROM THE GRAVE, AND CALVERLY 
FINDS THAT HE HAS GOT TO CARRY MIRIAM BACK 


ENRY’S gaze came slowly down from the model ship. 

He was trembling with emotion—more than a little 

frightened at the discovery that his feelings could slip 

so unexpectedly and so far out of control. Mary 

Maloney was but a passing memory in this uprush of feeling. 

Of Margie Daw he thought not at all. He was thinking: “I 

mustn’t carry her again. But what canI do? She’ll have to get 

back, somehow. I must be natural. I mustn’t stand here like 
this. But I can’t look at her! I can’t!” 

The discovery that she wasn’t looking at him made it easier. 
She was leaning over the arm of the big chair, trying to reach 
the things in the safe. The inner compartments were stuffed 
with documents, many of them yellow about the edges. There 
were packets of letters, piles of manila foldeis full of papers, a 
heap ot old note-books. 

What hair she had! It had loosened a little when he carried 
her. The glint of red in it was stronger now. Hardly aware, he 
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moved a step to get the light on it. He was striving to remember 
her eyes—vivid-blue, stirring eyes. In only a moment he had 
lost the feeling they gave him. He knew blindly that he would 
have to see them again. And she seemed so fragile; she had felt 
so light in his arms! 

She sank back in the big chair, wan. 
dicpped on one knee by the safe. 

‘The top three or four ot the folders,” she said, low of voice, a 
little breathless. ‘‘And some of the books.. Just let me have 


He sprang forward, 


He put them on her lap. She picked out one of the note-books 
at random, handed it to him without litting her eyes. It was 
dog-eared; the old 1ed leather was worn and curved from long 
wear in a pocket. 


She was lying back in the big chair, her cheek on her hand. There was 


moisture in the blue eyes 


Glad of any small activity to cover the thumping of his heart, 


he turned the pages, then, in a moment, forgot himself. The 
_ book was a part of an alert, highly colored personality. The bold 
hand, the rough pencil sketches of faces, the diagrams, apparently 
of business problems, the columns and groups of figures, estimates 
of this or that, the curious bits of writing (much of this scratchy, 
as if done on a moving train)—confessions apparently, or 
attempts to jot down a personal philosophy—all this was like a 
picture of a mind. You could feel the human pulse in it. It 
smelled of a man. 

‘Father would have liked to write,” he heard her saying. She 
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was fingering the papers, still looking down. ‘Some of the notes 
in these books were for his autobiography.” 

“Then he meant to write that himself?” 

She smiled faintly. 

“Oh, yes. There’s a lot of it here—oh, disconnected notes 
and beginnings of chapters. It would have made a stir. You 
see, he was determined to tell the truth. That’s why, when you 
—what you said about biography and life—it was almost like 
having him here again. It startled me. That's why I—~—” 

She stopped, caught her breath, drew her delicate underlip in 
between her teeth. She glanced up uncertainly then at the 
note-book he held, moved her hands as if to replace the papers 


Merwin 


_ in the safe, hesitated again, looked toward the narrow doorway 


and her wheeled chair waiting just beyond. He didn’t see. He 
was stalking about the room now, de- 
vouring the book. 
Here!” he cried, so abruptly that 
she started. ‘‘Here you 
have it!”” And read aloud: 


“We're moral cowards, of 
course. We're governed 
through our prejudices and 
our fears. By akind of black- 
mail. We're none of us what 
we pretend to be. Life isn’t 
what We want to think it. I 
never could see much in the 
fallen-angel theory, anyway. 
We were never angels. We 
were animals. We're animals 
yet, struggling up. But we 
daren’t let on. The smart 
man sees what we are, winks 
at it, talks copy-book bun- 
combe. What we're afraid of 
is that he'll give us away, 
give lifeaway. We can’t have 
that. 

“Ti we could be honest with 
ourselves—all of us—for one 
day, a lot of the trouble in 
life would fall away, I think. 
li we could let on, just for 
that one day, that we're 
struggling animals, tortured © 
by a vision of something 
higher and finer than the ani- 
mal, every one of us guilty— 
downright guilty—of occa- 
sional sin, why, the scoundrels 
that flourish now wouldn't 
have a leg left to stand on. 
Take a cheap little rascal! like 
Tim MacIntyre—he lives by 
blackmailing me. Because [, 
like the others, put a high 
price on reputation, Tim 
thrives. And [ let him go on 
robbing a whole cityful of 

hard-working people. That's 
part of the price-——"’ 


yy Calverly looked at her 
7 4 now. She felt that he hard- 


ly saw her. He was flushed; 
his eyes shone. 
big man!” he cried. 
right into things!” 
Calverly didn’t see that the hand 
was now unquestionably reaching for 
the book. He read: ; 


“Saw 


“Ves; I’mafraid, too. Because [ know 
that the rank and file can’t stand the 
truth. I wonder how it would work to 
be honest with children. Could they stand it? Custom, tradition are 
powerful things. But, on the other hand, I find it hard to believe 
that lies are sound things. We don’t find them much use as govérning 
principles in business. Suppose I were to bring the girls here into my 
study and explain to them that Tim runs and robs the city because I 
can’t bear to hurt them i 


Calverly, at this, came to himself. 
“I’m sorry,” he said simply, and brought her the book. 
She let it drop on the others in her lap, pressed a hand to her 


yes. 
‘You're tired,” he said very gently. 
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“You rar to give up this lee preg Miriam. Though goodness knows I ES want the care of it myself” 


“*No—oh, I am, of course; but that isn’t what it is. I was 
trying to think. I don’t quite know how we got where we are. 
But since we have—”’ She was looking swiftly through one of 
the folders. - 

“MacIntyre meant something like that, of course,” said he, 
“when he told me—how did he put it?-—oh—‘I’ve got a toe in 
the crack of the Cantey door. That’s where I was smart, twelve 
years ago.’’ 

“Timothy MacIntyre said that to you?”’ 

“Yes. Iwas interviewing him. But they didn’t put that part 
of it in the paper. He was drunk.” 

Her head drooped now. She fingered one of the papers. 

“I’m trying to think,” she said. “It seems to be rushing 
along faster than I—still—oh, well, I’m going to show you this.” 
It was a half-sheet of paper, ‘dated six years earlier. ‘‘ Father 
w rote out the statement——”’ 

“Yes; I can see it’s in his hand.” 

“And made Mr. MacIntyre sign it.” 

He read: 


“T hereby acknowledge the receipt on this day of ten thousand 
dollars ($10,000.00) in cash from Harvey O’Rell, general manager of 
County Railways, paid me as a bribe, in return for which sum I agree 
to veto the Mergenthal Three-Cent-Fare Bill passed this day by the 
City Council. 

Trvotuy J. MacIntyre.” 


Calverly whistled. 

“There are some others. Mr. MacIntyre knew one thing 
about father——” 

“Yes; I-—” 

“And father simply decided to get the whip hand. He told 
me— befoie he—died.”’ She watched him as she said this, 
nervous alertness, almost an eagerness, in the blue eyes. Then 
she pressed on—he found her bewilderingly direct now; unques- 
tionably there was in her a strain of the fighting Jim Cantey— 
w ith this: ¥ “And here’s something else I want you to read, since 
we 

The document was in a long envelop, addressed: 

6? 


To my daughter Miriam. Not to be opened until after my death. 
James H. Cantey. 


“Read it,” she said, in that same low, breathless way. race 
an elaboration of the other. Father hated hypocrisy.’ 

It was written, with many crossings-out and interlinings, in 
the now familiar hand. 


My DEAR GIRL: 

I’ve just finished Phil Hemming’s autobiography. You’re asleep 
now. The nurse thinks I am. But this book has stirred me all up. 
And I find, as so often these last few years, I turn to you. I want to 
talk to you. I can do it this way, perhaps, with a pen. I don’t seem 
to have the courage to say these things by word of mouth. Yet I hate 
to go leaving them unsaid. The end is very near, little girl—nearer 
than you know. 

About Phil Hemming’s book. From cover to cover the thing is 
one huge lie. In the first place, it isn’t his. He hired a fellow to write 
it. That’s the way it’s usually done, you know.’ The only true state- 
ments in it are the dates of his birth and marriage. Phil was a drunk- 
ard, but had the physique‘to last through forty years of it and come 
out with something left. He was a thief—he stole the Summervale 
Western through a lawyer’s trick, and then bought the judge that 
settled the case in his favor. That transaction broke old H. T. Delan- 
cey, wrecked the family, robbed something over two thousand stock- 
holders. 

He says he dropped out of Pacific Lines in ’86 because of ill health. 
That’s true, in a funny way. He was drunker than usual that year. 
And he was seriously entangled with women. That he pulled out of 
it somehow and went along in Wall Street and lived to make another 
fortune and give three millions to Hemming University before he died 
and six millions more afterward is due not to moral stamina but physi- 
cal. He was crooked to his last breath. 

Reading this poor stuff—the book is all rigged up to make you think 
Phil the kind of correct person everybody wants to be thought—makes 
me wonder about other autobiographies and biographies. It makes 
me wonder about a lot of the famous figures of history. It’s clear to 
me—I’ve known great statesmen, business leaders, others—that they 
were none of them what people think. You've got to turn to the Old 
Testament, Shakespeare, Benvenuto, and Machiavelli to realize the 
human drama and the stuff men and women are made of. Reading 
Phil’s mess of lies—written by a hired hand—I turn with a good deal of 
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affection to Benvenuto and Machiavelli. They were honest men. 
They didn’t lie; they told what happened—as they saw it. If only 
we could all do that, we’d come a lot closer to a workable understanding 
of life. 

Take my own experience. And God knows I’ve had a lot of that! 
Business, as I’ve found it, is lawless and cruel. It’s warfare in which 
the shrewdest and strongest survive. Men are tricked, crushed, some- 
times murdered outright. Governments—municipal, state, national 
—are confused, corrupted, sometimes virtually destroyed. It’s a 
cynical, hard-headed fight to a finish, a battle royal. Political govern- 
ment isn’t much more than a superstition anyway, nowadays. Labor 
is slavery—we admit it when we speak of the “‘labor market.”’ It’s no 
way to build a nation—to do that you’ve got to breed for sound citizen- 
ship, organize for it—but it’s a cruel, beautiful game all the same. Like 
war. And I guess this country can stand it for another fifty years or so. 
Until the land is settled thicker, and the limits of our natural resources 
come in sight. Then, I suppose it’ll become some kind of socialist 
state, but for the present, while the going’s good, 
no power on earth can stop it. Law? That’s what 
the judges make it. And business—our national 
habit, our work, our energy, our main concern— 
breeds the judges. Congress? That’s only a place. 
And a place can’t stop anything or start anything. 
It’s where the hired men of the great business forces 
meet and fight to neutralize one another. They 
can’t tell me anything about Congress. I’ve put 
too many hired men in there myself, House 
and Senate. Government isn’t a force, 
anyway. It isn’t a cause of anything. 

It’s a result. It’s a focus of national 
forces, economic and sentimental. That’s 
all I can see—forces, with strong men 
riding them, perhaps managing to steer ~~ 
them a little, more often dragged along by 
them. These forces gather, focus, in two 
places, at Washington and in Wall Street. 

I’ve tried so many times, these last few 
years, to write down what I think or feel 
about all this puzzling business—the 
whole business of living, really. I’ve 
wanted to tell just what my experience has been. 
You know. We’ve talked about that. Ina 
way, of course, my experience ought to be inter- 
esting. . This business of developing and organ- 
izing a continent has been one of the most 
interesting things in the history of man. It’s all 
happened, really, since the Civil War, forty years. 
And I’ve had a hand in it. But,to save my 
soul, I don’t know what value my experience can 
have if I’m not to be allowed to tell it. I cer- 
tainly would be no good as an imaginative writer. 
The facts, yes—I know some of those. They’d 
be valuable, too, if only as a study of the human 
critter riding forces that are too big for him. But 
if whitewash is what they want, they can’t get 
it out of a pail. Or from Phil Hemming. I can’t 
give it to them—that’s sure. 

It’s been thrilling, you see—like war. 

But looked at close to, it’s every bit as 
ugly as war. 

These reformers that have sprung up so 
thick lately, attacking all our business 
leaders—everybody who’s won a few fights 
and made a little money—they’re right 
enough, as far as they really go. Oh, they 
get most of their facts wrong, but still 
they’re right enough. Things areevery 
bit as bad as they say. The trouble Oe 
comes when they try to solve a problem. es 
They all leave the ground there—go right 
up in the air. I’ve tried to work with 
them, you know. I’ve had scores of them 
speaking in our railway yards during the 
noon-hour, and in both the Eastern 
and Western shipyards—all over nile 
the place. After some years of “™ 
listening to them, I’ve come to the 
conclusion that they haven’t much 
to contribute. They’re gadflies. 
Perhaps they’re stimulants. Per- © 
haps they'll finally prove to be 
destructive forces. Though I doubt 
that. As far back as I’ve read, 
there’s always been about so many reformers to the thousand of popu- 
lation. They’re always found through history in about the same 
attitude, saying about the same thing in the language of their particu- 
lar time. About three-eighths of one per cent. of any people at any 
time are reformers, I should say. 

The trouble with this present lot, I think, is that they mistake 
the man for the force he’s riding. They attack the man and let the 
force alone. Now and then they even do for the man, but never 
stop the force. The deep laws of nature work on regardless. And it’s 
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just luck—they never know—whether the man they kill is a smart 
devil gambling with the forces or a constructive leader. At that, 
the crook—I mean the man whose personal motives are crooked—may 
be the man more than any other that is steering or combining forces 
in a way that will help everybody. And the man with the best personal 
motives may be working the deepest harm. History seems to record 
that Louis XI was the builder of modern France—a strong king, but he 
certainly was a crook. 

I’m not so optimistic as I’d like to be about the whole game. I think 
you know pretty well how I feel. It comes down, with me, to some- 
thing near fatalism. I can’t follow the reformers, or the religious 
fanatics, or any of the talkers, because they always seem to me to run 
off into sheer opinion, or dogma, or some other place in the air. You 
know in modern business we don’t care much about dogma—traditions 
of any kind—or about assertions of opinion. We can’t. We’re digging 
all the time for facts—for new facts, and evidences of change in the 
old ones. Such opinions as we do indulge in we draw from such facts 

: as we can get hold of. 

That’s the attitude I’ve been 
trained to, the only attitude I have. 
That’s why I’m so nonplused over 
this.matter of the autobiography. 
The facts aren’t wanted. And they’re 
all :I have to offer. Asa people, we 
shrink from the facts about life and 
living. We live in a curious sort of 
play-world—make-delieve. Some- 
times it seems to me that we're 
going to come down some day with 
an awful bump. For we’re up in 
the air, seventy millions of us. And 
you can’t stay in the air. Not very 
long, as history runs. 

Take my life now. I could no 
more open up every hour of it to the 
inspection of innocent boys and girls 
than George Washington could, or 
W. E. Gladstone, or Henry V, or any 
political bishop, or Robert Bruce. 
There are queer, strong strains in my 
nature, queer spots in my history. 
Yet I know that I’m certainly not 
below the average, as life runs. I’ve 
not been a lifelong drunkard, like 
Phil Hemming. I’ve never been out 
and out weak with women. I’ve not 
been a sniveling, cruel little beast. 
I’ve taken hard blows and I’ve given 
them. The moments of passion or 
weakness (I don’t know what to call 
them) have been incidents. Yet any 
one of them—the Anna MacIntyre 
story, for instance—I’m going to tell 
you about it shortly—would, in the 
falsely trained public mind, out- 
weigh a whole lifetime of conscien- 
tious hard work and some fairly 
solid achievement. 

Even so, I’d rather, on the whole, 
they knew it. Because it’s been a 
factor in my life. There’s been a 
restlessness in me, and a passionate 
sort of brusqueness. They’ve called 
me rough. I’ve been a dreamer. 
too. All my life I’ve been torn be- 
tween the two tendencies. Asa boy, 
I felt the struggle. That’s why I 
held myself down to school and col- 
lege—it was a deliberate act of will. 
Perhaps it’s why I’ve been such a 
reader. But we are what weare. It 
works out. 

Certain things I’ve done. I put 
the Pacific lines together, after Phil 
Hemming wrecked them, and built 
up the system. It took sixteen 
years. That I did. 

And I built up the Cantey Line. 


“No.” Esther stood motionless, her shapely white I put the flag back on the seas. 
arms about her head. ‘What young 
fellow? What do you mean?” 


You’ll never know what a fight it 
was, or the punishment [ had to take 
from ’93 to ’95. It was awful. I 
paid a good many prices for the Can- 
tey Line, one way or another, gave hostages to fortune. There was 
bitter, ugly fighting. I was unjust to some men. I crushed others. 
I couldn’t stop without facing destruction for myself and for the men 
who had ev by me; so I went on. They called me ruthless. I was. 

That success turned my head. I went into politics, landed in the 
Senate. You thought that an honor. Esther is prouder of it to this 
day than of anything else. She likes to think of herself as a senator’s 
daughter. Well, dear, I bought the senatorship. It was weakness, 
vanity. Worse, it was a mistake. I stepped out of my game into theirs. 
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They set traps for me and nearly got me. It became necessary to build 
up a strong political machine at home here. I did it, paying a lot 
more prices. By that time, I despised myself. 

After your mother’s death, I struggled a little, now and then, with 
drink. And there were several women in my life. I didn’t care for 
them, but there they were. I won’t try to build up excuses. You are 
to have the truth now. I’ve lost faith in everything else. These are 
facts, too—well-nigh universal facts. I can’t ignore them in any human 
summing-up. 

One of these women was a trap—-Anna MacIntyre. Her brother was 
a cheap, crooked little lawyer. He is our mayor now, because of it. 
He has used me; I’ve used him. 

And then, just about as I was groping out of this dark period, came 
your accident. It shook me to the roots of my life. The thought that 
you—you were the most beautiful child 1 ever knew, and the gayest 
and brightest—could never hope to walk again seemed more than I 
could bear. But it brought me up standing. When your mind runs 
back over all your dreadful suffering, at least remember that. It 
brought me up. God, how I’ve clung to you, how I’ve leaned on jou! 
I’ve kept you with me, built the special car for you just so I could keep 
you with me. You know something of what these few wonderful years 
of our companionship have been. But you couldn’t possibly know all 
they’ve meant to-me. For they brought me out of the wilderness. 
I cut clear of the political mess and plunged back into my own work, 
the only work for which I was fitted, building up the Cantey Line, 
solidifying the railroad system, and knitting them more closely together. 
After finally coming back to my senses, I was frightened at seeing how 
far the old organizations had drifted. And strong young-men were 
coming on to fight me. There was barely time to get a fresh grip. I 
want you to know that it was you—your fresh, clear young mind, your 
sympathy and faith—that saved me and all of us. 

I’ve had luck. I must have started with gifts and opportunities 
above the average. And few men began with such a wife as mine or 
ended with such a daughter. 

Now about the biography. Some day we're going to study human 
life as we study plants and animals and stones. We’l! dig for the facts, 
and weigh them, and construct new dogma. It will be better than the 
old dogma. Fora while, anyway. It will clear out this present growth 
of hypocrisy. Once we come to admit a few truths about life, about 
character, once we puncture for good and all this bubble of human per- 
fection, it will at-least be harder for scoundrels to rule us and rob us 
through blackmail. 

So, if you feel that you can, have them tell the truth about me, 
Miriam. I’ve got to leave the decision with you now. But if you do try 
it, don’t for a moment forget that they'll fight like rats. They’ll see 
it means telling the truth about them. too. Don’t let Amme have a 
hand in it, or O’Rell, or those. Perhaps Listerly would help. I tried 
to put the idea before him one night on the train, going to New York. 
He seemed then to sense what I meant. He’s cautious, shrewd, a 
trimmer. But he’s not hard-shell, like the others. His mind’s fairly 
flexible. 

Perhaps there is, somewhere in the English-speaking world, a man 
who can write fearlessly and sympathetically. Sympathy there must 
be. Real understanding. For I’ve not been a bad man, as men go. 
And I don’t want the hypocrites to get off so easily. 

It must be a man with power, and with great detachment of mind. 
No hack could do it. 

I couldn’t lay this before Esther. She’d fight us, too. No; as it 
stands now, with the thing still unwritten, you’re the only person in 
the world that I can be honest with. An odd reflection on life, isn’t 
it? And we talk so much about honesty! Too much! We haven’t a 
glimmer of the true meaning of the word. 

Am I too brusque with you, dear girl? 

I’ve leaned on you so—— 


Calverly lowered the paper. 

She was lying back in the big chair, her cheek on her hand. 
There was moisture in the blue eyes. 

He came slowly toward her, with a curious, sudden touch of 
awe in his heart laid the document on the heap of other papers 
in her lap. 

“You can see,” she said, trying to smile, ‘why I was—well, 
what you said. It rather swept me off my feet—because, well, 
it was what father——’”’ 

“T would give anything in the world—” he began, then paused, 
reddened, leaned back, confused, against the desk, thrust his 
hands into his pockets. 

“You're the man, of course,” she said now. “It was the last 
thing he asked of me.” 

“But you don’t know me well enough. You don’t—you 

She moved a hand wearily. 

“The surface-things don’t matter. You said it. Before you 
read this. The identical thing. Of course you’re the man!”’ 

“T wonder if—if the surface-things don’t matter,” he breathed, 
staring up at the ships. 

“No, they don’t. You must do it—for me and for him. Just 
as he asked.” 

“We must think. All these other people——” 


“T know. Up to now, I’ve felt pretty helpless. I was so alone. 
But you’ve come. You can do it. I don’t want to think of 
consequences, all that. I want his wish carried out. Because 
it was—well, his faith.” 

“He was a great man.” 

“T felt that you would know that. He was.’ 

_Calverly, his eyes shining now, looked down at her. 

“You're very tired,” he said. 

“Yes; it’s been pretty stirring. And I’m not strong”——this 
with a touch of impatience. “I must—’ She glanced toward 
the door and the wheeled chair. His eyes followed hers. She 
colored and bit her lip. “Yes,” she said; “I must go back.” 

“T—if you don’t: mind—I’ll have toe carry you——”’ 

She lay back for a long moment with closed eyes. 

Then, with an abruptness that startled him—it was the Jim 
Cantey strain in her again—she began replacing the papers in 
the safe. He helped with this, then pushed the steel door to for 
herandspuntheknob. 

And then—teeth set, pulse racing, the hot color suddenly 
flooding cheeks and temples—hesitating a little, hesitating too 
long, he bent to pick her up. She raised a hand. 

“It’s understood?” she asked, a note of timidity in her voice 
that he found unnerving. “ You’ll write it as he wished?” 

“T’ll try,” he said huskily, and took her hand. 

“It’s understood?” she asked again. 

“Ves—it’s understood.” 

Then he lifted her and carried her back to her chair. And her 
hair brushed his cheek. He stood over her. 

“There’s one thing I must tell you—” he began, hotly. 

“Please!” she breathed. She couldn’t look up at him now. 
sorry—lI must rest.” 

He sank down in Jim Cantey’s swivel chair, stared at the nar- 
row door that he had closed on her, sprang up and rushed toward 
it, came slowly back, sat again, staring now at the row of wire 
baskets set out so neatly by Mr. Amme, and then dropped his 
head on his arms and sobbed. 


XVIII 


HOW MR. GUARD’S STENOGRAPHER WENT TO CONEY ISLAND 
SATURDAY EVENING AND HOW MISS RUSSELL PICKED UP 
TEN DOLLARS 


THE talk, that evening, between Qualters and Amme, was in the 
Qualters’ home. Amme was well away before Mayor Tim came. 

Amme was disturbed. 

“Oswald,” said he, when the study door was safely closed, 
“what was on your mind yesterday when you called up about this 
fellow Stafford?” 

“Nothing much. Cigar?” 

“No, thanks. What do you know about him?” 

“Nothing at all.” 

“Nor I. What does Bob know?” 

“Hardly more, I think. We’ve got to go a little easy with 
Bob.” 

“Yes, I know; but——” 

“The publishers pressed him on Bob. Guard and he are old 
friends.” 

“Then they know?” 

“Possibly. They published a book he wrote.” 

““Can’t we run him down there?” 

“T’'ll take it up. Have you talked with the man?” 

“A little, this morning.” 

“How’d he impress you?” 

“Very badly. Utterly incompetent, I should say.” 

“Hardly that. He can write.” 

“T know; but he’s irresponsible— See here, Oswald: Hadn’t 
we better lay the situation frankly before Bob? Really, we ought 
to know a little something about the man.” 

Qualters meditated, shook his head. 

“No; let’s not talk to Bob. We'd just ruffle him more. Leave 
it to me for a few days.” 

“Yes; but, meantime, there he is, with access te a considerable 
part of the correspondence.” 

“You went through it first, of course?” 

“Oh, yes. But there are leads, here and there, among the 
business letters——”’ 

“Which an utterly incompetent man would hardly have the 
brains to follow up.” 

“True enough! I suppose we needn’t feel hurried. At best, a 
man could spend weeks—months—reading the things I set out 
for him. But can you keep Tim MacIntyre quiet?” 
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“Tim hasn’t been to you?” 
“Vou” 

Qualters frowned. 

‘One thing,” he remarked, casually: ‘“‘ When does Miriam come 
into the property?” 

“‘She has the hill property now. 

“Yes; but——” 

“Oh, the whole thing, you mean?” 

“Yes—Cantey estate.” 

“On her twenty-fifth birthday—October sixth.” 

“Next October?” 

Amme bowed. 

“We've got time enough to turn acouind, then. Who are the 
other trustees?” 

“Beside myself? Harvey O’Rel] and Bob Listerly.” 

“Esther gets only cash, doesn’t she?” 

“Yes; about a third. Mr. Cantey figured on her husband 
doing a bit of the providing.” 

A little later, when Qualtérs had again carefully closed the 
study door, he turned sharply-on the flushed, slightly drunken 
mayor. 

“Tim, I told you to keep your shirt on.’ 

“Now, see here——” 

“Don't talk that way to me! I’m attending to this litile 
matter at the Cantey’s. I don’t want you running around talk- 
ing.” 

“Really, Qualters —-—”’ 

“Drop that bluff, Tim! You’ve been to Amme. Stop it! 
Keep still!” 

“But that fellow——-”’ 

“I’m attending to that. I’m going to New York to-night. 
You’ve got to keep quiet. Don’t go round reminding people of 
the contents of that safe, or you'll have them looking it up.” 

“See here!” The mayor was on his feet, standing over the 
quietly smoking Qualters, his voice rising to an oratorical pitch, 


a tremulous forefinger waving high. ‘‘What do you know about ~ 


the contents of that safe? I’d like you to understand ——” 

“Sit down, Tim. I know more than you think. 
Let me see if I can make you understand this: 
Responsible business men aren’t in the habit of 
telling their daughters of their little personal weak- 
nesses. And invalid young ladies aren’t 
given to studying business documents.” 

The mayor bere spoke in a surprisingly A 
sensible, if dejected, tone. He even sat 
down to it. 

“Mr. Cantey,” was his 
remark, “was honester 
than the rest of us—and 
more outspoken. He gave 
that girl the combination 
of the safe. And God 
knows what he didn’t tell 
her! That’s—that’s why 
I’m scared, Qualters.”’ 

“But why didn’t you 
stop at a little-blackmail- . 
ing, Tim? Couldn’t you ~ 
let well enough alone?” 

‘““How could I help it, 
I'd like to know? It was 
years later. And Anna had 
to go and get married. 
Where was I then? Tell me that. 
She had a reputation of her own 
to look out for. And he saw it. 
He had me.” 

“But, at that, you needn’t have 
put it in writing.” 

“Oh, I needn’t!” Mayor Tim 
sprang up again. “A lot you 
know about it! I’d like to have 
seen you face him down. I had 
to have the money. Anna was 
stinging me hard then. She’s 
never let up on me. And there 
we were, in Mr. Cantey’s study. 
He stood over us—wrote it cut 
with his own hand. Told me to 
sign or he’d break my neck, and, by God, 
he’d have done it!” 

“But couldn’t the two of you——” 


“Would you have had us kill him? Jim Cantey? I tell you, 
Qualters, he had us! Why, Harvey——” 

He stopped short. His mouth sagged at the corners; his eyes 
bulged; his breath went short. 

Qualters had risen. Perhaps he hadn’t heard. He was going 
through some papers on his desk. 

“T’ve got to make the ten-o clock, Tim. Be glad to talk longer 
with you, but not to-night.” 

Qualters had several important conferences and a directors’ 
meeting or two to attend in New York; but he found time to take 
up, in his quietly offhand way, the Stafford matter. Not wishing 
to appear in it himself, he first called up the manager of a detective 
agency that had done much work fer the Painter interests, and 
later took a friendly newspaper publisher into his confidence. 
The publisher passed the query along to his “literary editor.” 
An operative from the detective agency took Guard’s stenog- 
rapher to Coney Island on the Saturday evening. 

Meantime, Harvey O’Rell found occasion to remark to Hanni- 
bal Simmons that an outright gift to the city of twenty thousand 
dollars on the part of an unknown young man who was glad to 
pick up a hack literary job at thirty-five a week had a queer 
smell. Fishy. Might easily be that there were papers in Jim 
Cantey’s study that the Pacific Northwestern people or the enter- 
prising group that had lately bought into the Middle Seas Line 
would give a fortune to get hold of. Might even be blackmail. 
along some new and clever line. And on a large scale. It would 
be rather interesting to know a little more about that check. 
Thirty-five-dollar-a-week men weren’t commonly philanthro- 
pists. 

He changed the subject there. But Simmons, his curiosity 
stirred, started an inquiry of his own. It was rather delicate; he 
couldn’t press it far. But he was able to inform his friend, on the 
Saturday, that the man Stafford had no account in the Chicago 
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bank that drew the check to him. So far as could be learned, he 
had no bank-account at all—certainly none here in the city. 

Mr. Amme took the matter up with Will Appleby, Esther 
Cantey’s husband. This at the Town Club, over the high-balls. 
Will had fairly large manufacturing interests down along the 
river. 

“Tt’s a bit awkward, Will,” he said. “In a way, the matter 


She was walking across the study, balancing with her arms and 


reaching out to catch a corner of the desk. Just before 
touching it, she sank to the floor 


of the book was left in Bob’s hands. But he shouldn’t have gone 
ahead and put a man actually in there without so much as con- 


sulting the other trustees. He was tcuchy over the row with 


Tim MacIntyre.” 

“But who is this fellew?”’ 

“That’s what we can’t find out. Except that he’s the man that 
wrote the MacIntyre story in Bob’s paper. A complete stranger.” 

“And Bob has put him in there? Turned him loose in Mr. 
Cantey’s study?” 

Mr. Amme bowed. 

“But that can’t be! That book is a job for an old friend, or, 
at least, for a tactful man xnown to the family. Bob spoke once 


of old Hitt——” 


“One would naturally look for some one like that. We're a 
bit worried. For one thing, he’s young. And _ presentable 
enough, in a way. An out-and-out adventurer, clearly. Now, 


with Miriam, there in the— This thought has occurred to me: 


_ Couldn’t Esther persuade her to take a trip? Run over to Eng- 


land, say. The sea air would be good. And it would give us time 
to get hold of the situation.” 

Will Appleby pursed his lips, slowly shook his head. 

“Miriam’s a strange girl,” he said. “She and Esther have 
next to nothing in common. She oughtn’t to live alone there 
with only Mrs. Bentley and 
Miss Russell and the servants. 
Esther has spoken of it. But 
Miriam just gets mad. We’re 
helpless. She’s been an invalid 
so long, and Mr. Cantey made 
se much of her those last years— 
The fact is, I doubt if Miriam 
7 can be managed at all. She’d 
; never let Esther carry her off.” 

Mr. Amme’s quick, neat little 
thoughts were darting keenly 
about as he listened. It was 
true enough—the two girls had 
little in common. Esther was 
pretty, ambitious, eager for 
money—an insatiable little 
spendthrift, if you came right 
down toit. Miriam was utterly 
careless of money—a girl who 
got excited over books and lived 
much in the creative world in- 
habited by her father. If it 
hadn’t been for her accident, 
there was really no telling what 
she might or mightn’t have . 
done—gone into business, any- 
thing! The accident had shut 
her up, of course, turned her 
thoughts in. Illness, suffering, 
do that. Here she was now, 
distinctly, with al] the romantic 
fire that had been in Jim Can- 
tey—but with none of his expe- 
rience and stability. In 
possession of God knew 
what secrets and docu- 
ments. Strong-headed— 
wrong-headed, even—as 
her father. Through a 
queer caprice, it was Miriam who 
would hold the real power; Esther, the 
power-hungry one, who must take the 
smaller pcrtion and work out her 
problems through her husband—a 
husband who was a nice fellow and 
a good business man but not a Jim 
Cantey. And all the while that mad 
young adventurer was loose in the 
. house! 

“Could Miriam be influenced at all through Mrs. Bent- 
ley?” 
Will Appleby shook his head again, threw out a hand. 
“Mrs. Bentley is, when all’s said and done, a hired house- 
keeper. And she knows who’s paying her.” 
“And Miss Russell’s a hired nurse.” 
“Exactly.” 
There seemed to be nothing, at the moment, to be done. 
Mr. Amme walked briskly to his office, brows knit, eyes 
intent on the pavement. Will Appleby smoked fast as he rode 
in his automobile to the factory. 

Oswald Qualters was back Monday morning. Faintly smiling, 
he called up Harvey O’Rell and suggested lunch. Since Tim’s 
little disclosure, he had smiled a good deal over Harvey. 

Amme joined them, and offered his report concerning the 
check and the Stafford. finances. 

Said Qualters: 

“That’ll help some. We’ll get this man. He’s an out-and-out 
crook.” 

“T should hardly have thought that.” This from Amme. 

Qualters lighted ‘a cigarette. 

“The name ‘Stafford’s’ an alias.” 

“You know that?” 

Qualters drew from an inner pocket a typewritten document. 
It proved to be the Thursday-to-Sunday (Continued on page 110) 
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SOLDIER, writing from the front, sends me 
the following letter, of which I omit only 
that which was meant for myself alone: 


There are quagmires and skeletons in the forest. I have 
discovered and wondered at the ruined gods under the still 
living and wonderful vegetation; their spirit has evapo- 
rated. The odor of Christ has little charm for me; I prefer 
that of Buddha. What I adore in him is the fundamental 
contradiction that seeks to assure us of our immortality by 
erg our inevitable annihilation. He taught, in the same 

reath, the illusion of the Ego and its periodical reincarna- 

tion, an obvious absurdity which implies a knowledge of the 

profoundest truth, of the very nature of being, at the same 

time and alternately collective and individual. This discov- 

ery, which he did not formulate, should have led him else- 

where than to Nirvana, that paradise of unripe fruits. . . . 
Tr lated by Al 


The Lobes 


‘By Maurice Maeterlinck 


Decoration by W. T. Benda 


Probably no one of reflective mind has been compelled to witness the carnage of Europe’s battle- 
fields without having any element of optimism in his philosophy of life put to a severe test. Such 
a man has brought his doubts and conclusions to M. Maeterlinck, and the master finds in them 
an occasion to show how immensely more the balance inclines in favor of hope than of despair. 


Man is so fashioned as to perceive only one-half of the 
universe; and the mind of ordinary texture sees barely a 
hemisphere of truth. Afflicted with a congenital “nervous 
headache,” humanity thinks only with one-half of its brain; 
with the Eastern lobe or the Western, the ancient or the 
modern; its mind nibbles its own tail; the antinomies 

ursue one another in an endless circle, which Kant be- 
ieved that he had discovered but which Buddha had 
striven to open. He possessed the complementary virtues; 
he was religious and rational; while he summed up within 
himself the mysticism of the East, his was the most scien- 
tific of the minds of antiquity, at a time when science did 
not exist but was merged in philosophy. The moderns 
who have sought to condense into a system one collective 
and hardy initiated effort of science have pitiably failed, 
for they have thought only as Westerners, entangled in the 
contradiction of idealistic aspirations and materialistic 
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arguments; while the formula of Buddha might still, 

almost without giving way, contain this gigantic effort 

and yet not hamper it. From the death of the prince- 

philosopher down to the flights of contemporary science, 

true philosophy has not advanced one step; Arab or 

Christian spiritualism and its reagent, positivist or 
scientific materialism, are recoils in contrary directions, 
false monisms which, taking the extreme for the supreme, 
seek to fix the center of gravity on the circumference of 
the wheel. The explorers of the Beyond must set out from 
the crossroads of religious synthesis and scientific analysis 
and drag these rival sisters along by the hand. 

Truth blazes at the center of a circle of onlookers, and 
we must pass through its flame to recognize a brother in 
the adversary opposite. We must reach the center of space 
to discern the identity of its cardinal points: “‘ Totwm et 
Nihil; Alter et Ego.”’ The longing to convert others must 
yield to the need of completing and balancing our own 
point of view. In the sacred forest, which pioneers have 
penetrated on all sides and in all ages, the more greatly 
daring must necessarily draw nearer one to the other. Even 
if they cannot meet, they can hear one another and give 
one another mutual encouragement. The most modest 
cry of discovery may be welcome in the solitude and silence 
in which the truth of the future is ripening. . . . 


I thought it well to preserve this page. It sets 
forth, in a remarkable though perhaps too rapid sum- 
mary, two or three of the great problems which, in 
reality, are only one, and to which, unless we give up 
everything, we are bound to attempt the answer: the 
problems of immortality or annihilation, of flux and 
reflux, of existence alternatively collective and indi- 
vidual, of exteriorization and interiorization, which 
make up the mighty rhythm of existence, of which our 
life and death are merely infinitesima] pulsations. 


II 


Burt let us begin by observing that the fundamental 
contradiction which seeks to assure us of our immor- 
tality by proving our inevitable annihilation is by no 
means to be found in Buddha, and that it is not true 
to say that he teaches in the same breath the illusion 
of the Ego and its periodical reincarnation. The 
doctrine of the reincarnation is not Buddha’s. He 
found it ready-made; it existed before him and was 
so deeply rooted in his people that he does not ‘even 
dream of disputing it. He tries only to disarm it, to 
deprive it of its sting, to render it harmless. He tries 
to reduce life’ to the point where nothing is left to 
be reincarnated. According to Buddha, life contains 
naught but suffering; and the sole aim of life is the 
redemption or, to probe his thought to the very bot- 
tom, the extinction of suffering. This extinction is 
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to be found in death or annihilation. But mere 
death, by reason of the eternal reincarnation of 
the same individual, cannot suppress suffering. 
We must therefore find a sort of transcendental 
death, which makes any reincarnation impossible; 
and this transcendental death can be achieved 
only by the man who has been striving to die all his 


' life Jong and who has deliberately cut off all the ties 


that bind him to existence—all love, all hope, all de- 
sire, all possession. .When, at the end of this sys- 
tematic and voluntary. death, the actual death 
arrives, it will no longer find a living germ capable of 
achieving reincarnation. A living death, an incessant 
suicide—that is the essence of Buddhism. Buddha 
lives solely and exclusively to die, and to die more 
certainly, more wholly, more absolutely than any 
other creature, in order at length to enter Nirvana, 
that is, to-day, total extinction. 

This doctrine, as we see, is exactly the reverse of 
that of Christ.. With Buddha, life is only the gate 
of death; with Christ, death is the gate of life. 

Here we have the solution offered to us by the most 
wonderful mind, the greatest sage that humanity has 
ever known, by one who knew things which we no 
longer know and which, it may be, we shall never 
recover. It is the foundation of the religion of five 
hundred millions of men. There is nothing more 
terrifying, but there is perhaps nothing that comes 
closer to the ultimate truth. 


ill 


Ler us observe, on the other hand—and this remark 
applies equally to the Buddhistic Nirvana, or extinc- 
tion—that the problem of immortality or annihilation 
ought no longer to be set in these terms, since the 
word “annihilation” cannot be employed, save in a 


_metaphorical sense, to denote a life which we no 


longer comprehend, seeing that nihil, or nothingness, 
is the one thing whose existence is utterly impossible 
and whose non-existence is absolutely certain. 

As for immortality, here again there is ambiguity, 
for, as annihilation cannot exist, immortality is in- 
evitable; and the only question that remains to be 
solved is whether this immortality will or will not be 
accompanied by some sort of continuance of our 
present consciousness. 

But, while it is probable that the problem of im- 
mortality, more or less accompanied by consciousness, 
will long remain in suspense, the answer to the prob- 
lem of the “nervous headache,” or, rather, of con- 
genital hemiplegia, is doubtless (Concluded on page 105) 
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ARRET BARRES, a painter, 
lives in Dragon Court, a studio- 
building in New York city. The 
superintendent of the building is Law- 
rence Soane, an irresponsible and dis- 
sipated Irishman, who has a charming 
daughter, Dulcie, still a schoolgirl. 
The child is on a plane of refinement 
far above that of her father, and 
Barres, taking pity on her loneliness 
(her only companions are three cats), 
makes a friend of her, for which she is 
profoundly grateful, and she becomes 
his model. 

One day, early in 1916, Barres meets 
a girl whom he had encountered just 
once, under somewhat unusual circum- 
stances, two years before in France. 

She was then a famous dancer, known 

as Nihla Quellen, but her real name is 
Thessalie Dunois, and she is of Alsa- 

tian origin. She has risen to promi- 

nence under the patronage of Count 
d’Eblis, a senator of France who is 
involved in German plots against his 
country. Thessalie met him in Con- 
stantinople, through a friend of her 
father’s, Ferez Bey, a Turk, who is 

also engaged in German intrigue. 

D’Eblis wants to marry her, but she 

does not love him and will not do so. 

Finally, the traitor accuses her of be- 

traying him and, in fear, she escapes in disguise 
to New York. D’Eblis sends word to Max 
Freund, a German agent in .\merica, to get rid 
of her at the first favorable opportunity, and 
she is closely watched by him. 

Freund makes friends with Soane, a rabid 
hater of England. They become associated in 
a German-Irish plot against England, in which 
Murtagh Skeel, a sensitive and refined type of 
Irishman, is one of the leaders. Freund enlists 
the services of Soane in watching for Thessalie’s 
visits to Barres’s studio. The German agent 
attempts to seize from Dulcie a letter sent by 
Thessalie to Barres, but succéeds only in getting 
half of it. 

Finally, Thessalie comes to Barres, asking 
protection from the German agents, saying that 
they are afraid of her on account of some 
knowledge she possesses and are representing her as 
a French spy. Barres arranges for her to occupy his 
studio, while he will go in with his neighbor, James 
Westmore, a sculptor, who has become much interested 
in Thessalie. Barres invited his three friends to visit 
at his father’s place, Foreland Farms, in northern New 
York. 

The night before they leave. Barres and Georges 
Renoux, a friend of his Paris days and now in the French 
secret service, with several of Renoux’s companions, 
break up a meeting of German agents in a café. They 
secure some papers which refer to German schemes, including the 
Casement expedition to Ireland and a plot to destroy the locks 
of the Welland Canal. Adolf Gerhardt, a German-American 
banker, with a country place at Northbrook, near Foreland Farms. 
is mentioned as raising the funds for the latter scheme. Murtagh 
Skeel and Ferez Bey are also implicated. A wireless despatch sent 
by way of Mexico concerns the treachery of d’Eblis, and says 
the Nihla Quellen cannot be expected to serve the cause. Renoux his 
information from home that Thessalie is ready to betray Franc:, bui 
Barres takes him to the studio, and after a talk with the girl, the French- 
man admits his error. 

Barres’s iriends are warmly received at Foreland Farms by his parents 
and sister Lee. The afternoon of their arrival, Westmore and Thessalie 
go for a walk. The latter expresses her hope that she will soon be 
cleared of the infamous charge made against her and will be able to re- 
turn to her beloved France. Westmore declares his love, but Thessalie 
will go no further than to wish him luck in his courtship of her. The 
sight of Dulcie in this new environment awakens in Barres a passion for 
the girl, but she, still feeling that she can never win his love, tells him 
that she will never marry. 

That night, the Gerhardts, accompanied by Murtagh Skeel, who is 
their guest, dine at Foreland Farms. Dulcie knows, from some letters 
she possesses, that her mother had known a man of that name. After 
dinner, she sings a song that her mother wrote, and Skeel asks her 
about it. It comes out that he is the one who had been in love with her 
mother, but, having gone to India, had lost track of her and knew noth- 
ing of her marriage. Dulcie tells him that. from things Soane has said 
when drunk, she now has reason to believe that he is not her father 
and that her real name is Fane (which was also her mother’s maiden 
name). Dulcie’s mother had died when she was a few months old, 
and the girl knows nothing more. 
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The Moonlit 


XXV 


A SILENT HOUSE 


HE guests from Hohenlinden had departed from Fore- 

land Farms; the family had retired. Outside, under a 

sparkling galaxy of summer stars, tall trees stood 

unstirring; indoors, nothing stirred except the family 

cat, darkly prowling on velvet-shod feet in eternal search of those 

viewless things which are manifest only to the feline race— 
sorcerers all, whether quadruped or human. : 

In various bedrooms up-stairs, lights went out, one after 
another, until only two windows remained illuminated, one in the 
west wing, one in the north. 

For Dulcie, in her negligée and night-robe, still sat by the open 
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He lay back in his chair, studying her. and she 
watched him in silence for a while. Presently 
she sighed, stirred, placed her feet on the floor 
as though preparing to rise. And he came out 
of his impersonal abstraction. “What is it you 


want to say, sweetness?" 


), y By Robert W. Chambers 

a \ Illustrated by W. D. Stevens 
window, chin resting on palm, her haunted gaze remotely lost 
scmewhere beyond the July stars. 

And, in his room, Garry had arrived only as far as removing 
coat and waistcoat in the process of disrobing for the night. For 
his mind was still deeply preoccupied with Dulcie Soane and with 
the strange expression of her face at the piano—and with the pro- 
foundly altered visage of Murtagh Skeel. 

And he was asking himself what could have happened between 
those two in such a few minutes there at the piano in the music- 
room. For it was evident to him that Skeel was laboring under 
poorly controlled emotion, was dazed by it, and was keeping 
self-possession only by a mighty effort. 

And when Skeel had finally taken his leave and had gone away 
with the Gerhardts, he suddenly stopped-on the porch, returned 
to the music-room, and, bending down, had kissed Dulcie’s hand 
with a grace and reverence which made the salute more of a 
‘ 
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‘serious ceremony than 
the impulsive homage of 
a romantic poet’s whim. 
Considered by itself, 
the abrupt return and 
quaintly perfect salute 
might have been taken 
as a spontaneous effer- 
vescence of that delightful 
Celtic gallantry so easily 
stirred to ebullition by 
youth and beauty. And 
for that it was accepted 
by the others after Mur- 
tagh Skeel was gone; and 
everybody ventured to 
chaff Dulcie a little about 
her conquest—merely the 
gentle humor of gentlefolk 
—a harmless word or two, 
a smile in sympathy. 
Garry alone saw in the 
girl’s smile no genuine re- 
sponse to the light badi- 
nage, and he knew that 
her serenity was troubled, 
her careless composure 
forced. Later, he con- 
trived to say good-night 
to her alone, and gave 
her a chance to speak; 
but she only murmured 
her adieux and went slow- 
ly away up the stairs with 
Thessalie, not looking 
back. 
Now, sitting there in 
his dressing-gown, brier 
pipe alight, he frowned 
and pondered over the matter in 
the light of what he already knew 
of Dulcie, of the dead mother who 
bore her, of the grotesquely impos- 
sible Soane, of this man, Murtagh Skeel. 

What had he and Dulcie found in common to converse 
about so earnestly and so long there in the music-room? 
What had they talked about to drive the color from Dul- 
cie’s cheeks and alter Skeel’s countenance so that he had 
looked more like his own wraith than his living self? 

That Dulcie’s mother had known this man, had once, evidently, 
been in love with him more or less, doubtless was revealed in their 
conversation at the piano. Had Skeel enlightened Dulcie any 
further? And on what subject? Soane? Her mother? Her 
origin—in case the child had admitted ignorance of it? Was 
Dulcie now in possession of new facts concerning herself? Were 
they agreeable facts? Were they depressing? Had she learned 
anything definite in regard to her birth? Her parentage? Did 
she know now who was her real father? Was. the obvious 
absurdity of Soane finally exploded? Had she learned what the 
drunken Soane meant by asserting that her name was not Soane 
but Fane? 

His pipe burned out and he laid it aside, but did not rise to 
resume his preparation for bed. Then, somewhere from the 


‘unlighted depths of the house, came the sound of the telephone- 


bell—at that hour of night always a slightly ominous sound. 

He got up and went down-stairs, not troubling to switch on 
any light, for the luster of the starry night outside silvered every 
window and made it possible for him to see his way. 

At the clamoring telephone, finally, he unhooked the receiver: 

“Hello?” he said. ... “Yes! Yes! ... Oh, is that you, 
Renoux? Where on earth are you?.. At Northbrook? 
... Where? ... At the Summit House? Well, why didn’t 
you come here to us?... Oh! ... No; it isn’t very late. 
We retire early at Foreland. . .. Oh, yes; I’m dressed. . . . 
Certainly. ... Yes; come over...;: Yes!... Yes!... 
wait for you in the library... . Inanhour? ... Youbet! 
... No; I’mnot sleepy. ... Sure thing! . . . Come on!” 

He hung up the receiver, turned, and made his way through 
the dusk toward the library, which was opposite the music-room 
across the big entrance-hall. 

Before he turned on any light, he paused to look out at the 
splendor of the stars. The night had grown warmer; there 
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- silence for a while. 


’ Mr. Skeel is coming to-morrow—to 
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was no haze now—only an argentine clarity in which shadowy 
trees stood mysterious and motionless and the dim lawn stretched 
away to the distant avenue and wall, lost against their looming 
border foliage. 

Once he thought he heard a slight sound somewhere in the 
house behind him, but presently remembered that the family cat 
held sway among the mice at such an hour. 

A little later, he turned from the 
window to light a lamp, and found 
himself facing a slim, white figure 
in the starry dusk. 

“Dulcie!” he exclaimed, under 
his breath. 

“T want to talk to you.” 

“Why on earth are you wander- 
ing about at this hour?” he asked. 
“You made me jump, I can tell 
you.” 

“T was awake—not in bed yet. 
I heard the telephone. Then I 
went out into the west corridor and 
saw you going down-stairs. Is it 
all right for me to sit here in my 
night-dress with you?”’ 

He smiled. 

“Well, considering 

“Of course!” she said hastily. 
“Only, I didn’t know whether out- 
side your studio——” 

“Oh, Dulcie, you’re becoming 
self-conscious! Stop it, sweetness! 
Don’t spoil things. Here—tuck 
yourself into this big arm chair— 
curl up! There youare! And here 
I am”—dropping into another 
wide, deep chair. “Lord, but 

you’re a pretty thing, Dulcie, with 
your hair down and all glimmering 
with starlight! We'll try painting 
you that way some day—I wouldn’t 
know how to go about it offhand, 
either. Maybe a screened arc- 
lamp in a dark partition, and a 
peep-hole— I don’t know——’” 

He lay back in his chair, study- 
ing ‘her, and she watched him in 
Presently she 
sighed, stirred, placed her feet on 
the floor as though preparing to 
rise. And he came out of his im- 
personal abstraction. 

“What is it you want to say, 
sweetness?” 

“Another time,’ 
“T don’t 

“You dear child, you came to 
me needing the intimacy of ou- 
comradeship—perhaps it’s sympa- 
thy. My mind was wandering— 
you are so lovely in the starlight. 
But you ought tc know where my 
heart is.”’ 

“Ts it open—a little?” 

“Knock and see, sweetness.” 

“Well then, I came to ask you— 


” 


she murmured. 


see me—alone. Could it be con- 
trived—without offending?” 

“T suppose it could. Yes; of course. Only, it will be conspicu- 
ous. You see, Mr. Skeel is much sought after in certain circles— 
beginning to be pursued, and——” 

“He asked me.” 

“Dear, it’s quite all right.” 

“Let me tell you, please—he did know my mother.” 

“T supposed 

“Yes; he was the man. I want you to know what he told me. 


I always wish you to know everything that is in my mind— . 


always, forever.” 

She leaned forward in her chair, her pretty, bare feet extended. 
One silken sleeve of her negligée had fallen to the shoulder, 
revealing the perfect symmetry of her arm. But he put from his 
mind the ever-latent artistic delight in her, closed his painter’s 


eye to her protean possibilities, and resolutely concentrated his 
mental forces upon what she was now saying. 

“He turns out to be the same man my mother wrote to—and 
who wrote to her. They were in love then. He didn’t say why 
he went away, except that my mother’s family disliked him. She 
lived at a house called Fane Court. He spoke of my mother’s 
father as Sir Barry Fane.” 


Both men in the touring car 


“That doesn’t surprise me, sweetness.” 

“Did you know?” 

“Nothing definite.” He looked at the lovely, slender-limbed 
girl there in the starry dusk. “I knew nothing definite,” he 
repeated, “but there was no mistaking the metal from which you 
had been made—or the mold, either. And as for Soane—” He 
smiled. 

She said: 

“Tf my name is really Fane, there can be only one conclusion. 
Some kinsman of that name must have married my mother.” 

He said, 
“Of course,” very gravely. 
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“Then who was he? My mother never mentioned him in her 
letters. What became of him? He must have been my father. 
Is he living?” 

“Did you ask Mr. Skeel?” 

“Yes. He seemed too deeply affected to answer me. He 
must have loved my mother very dearly to show such emotion 
before me.” 


instantly turned loose their pistols 


“What did you ask him, Dulcie?” 

“After we left the piano?” 

“T asked him that. I had only a few more moments alone with 
him before he left. I asked him about my mother—to tell me 
how she looked—so I could think of her more clearly. He has a 
picture of her on ivory. He is to bring it to me and tell me more 
about her. That is why I must see him to-morrow—so I may 
ask him again about my father.” 

“Yes, dear.” He sat very silent for a while, then rose, came 
over, and seated himself on the padded arm of Dulcie’s chair 
and took both her hands into his. 
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“Listen, sweetness: You are what you are to me—my dear 
comrade, my faithful partner sharing our pretty partnership in 
art, and, more than these, Dulcie, you are my friend. Never 
doubt that. Never forget it. Nothing can alter it—nothing 
you learn about your origin can exalt that friendship, nothing 
lessen it. Do you understand? Nothing can lessen it, save only 
if you prove untrue to what you are—your real self.” She had 

rested her cheek against his arm 
while he was speaking. It lay 
there now, pressed closer. “As for 
Murtagh Skeel,”’ he said, “heis a 
charming, cultivated, fascinating 
man. But if he attempts to carry 
out his agitator’s schemes and his 
revolutionary propaganda in this 
country, he is headed for most 
serious trouble.”’ 

“Why does he?” 

“Don’t ask me why men of his 
education and character do such 
things. They do; that’s all I know. 
Sir Roger Casement is another man 
not unlike Skeel. There are many 
—hot-hearted, generous, brave, 
irrational. There is no use blam- 
ing them—no justice in it, either. 
The history of British rule in Ire- 
land is a matter of record. 

“But, Dulcie, he who strikes at 
England to-day strikes at civiliza- 
tion, at liberty, at God. This is no 
time to settle old grievances. And 
to attempt to do it by violence, by 
propaganda—to attempt a reckon- 
ing of ancient wrongs in any way, 
to-day—is a crime—the crime of 
treachery against Christ’s teach- 
ings—of treason against Lord 
Christ himself!” 

After a long interval: 

“You are going to this wart quite 
soon. Mr. Westmore said so.” 

“T am going—with my country 
or without it.” 

“When?” 

“When I finally lose patience 
and self-respect. I don’t know ex- 
actly when, but it will be pretty 
soon.” 

“Do you wish to?” 

She pressed her cheek against his 
arm in silence. He said: 

“That has troubled me a lot, 
Dulcie. Of course you could stay 
here; I can arrange—I had come 
to a conclusion in regard to finan- 
cial matters——”’ 

“T can’t,”’ she whispered. 

“Can’t what?” 

“Stay here—take anything from 
you—accept without service in 
return.” 

“What would you do?” 

“T wouldn’t care—if you—leave 
me here alone.” 

“But, Dulcie——’” 

“T know. You said it this eve- 
ning. There will come a time 

when you would not find it convenient to have me—around——”’ 

“Dear, it’s only because a man and a woman in this world 
cannot continue anything of enduring intimacy without business 
as an excuse. And even then, the pleasant informality existing 
now could not be continued with anything except very serious 
disadvantage to you.” 

“You will grow tired of painting me,” she said, under her 
breath. 

“No. But your life is all before you, Dulcie. Girls usually 
marry sooner or later.” 

“Men do, too.” 

“That’s not what I meant.” 

“You will marry,” she whispered. 

Again, at her words, the same odd uneasiness began to possess 
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him, as though s)mething obscure, unformulated as yet, must 
some day be cleared up by him and decided. 

“Don’t leave me—yet,”’ she said. 

“T couldn’t take you with me to France.” 

“Let me enlist for service. Could you be patient for a few 
months so that I might learn something—anything—I don’t care 
what, if only I can go with you? Don’t they require women to 
scrub and do unpleasant things—humble, unclean, necessary 
things?” 

“You couldn’t — with your slender youth and delicate 
beauty.” 

“Oh,” she whispered, “you don’t know what I could do to be 
near you. That is all I want—all I want in the world—just to 
be somewhere not too far away. I couldn’t stand it now if you 
left me. I couldn’t live-——” 

“Dulcie!” 

But suddenly it was a hot-faced, passionate, sobbing child 
who was clinging desperately to his arm and stanching her 
tears against it—saying nothing more, merely clinging close, with 
quivering lips. 

“Listen,” he said impulsively: “I'll give you time. If there’s 
anything you can learn that will admit you to France, come back 
to town with me and learn it—because I don’t want to leave you, 
either. There ought to be some way—some way—” He checked 
himself abruptly, stared at the bowed head under its torrent 
of splendid hair, at the desperate white little hands holding so fast 


to his sleeve, at the slender body gathered there in the deep chair - 


and all aquiver now. 

“We'll go—together,” he said unsteadily. “I'll do what I 
can; I promise. You must go up-stairs to bed now. Dulcie— 
dear girl 

She released his arm, tried to get up from her chair obediently, 
blinded by tears and groping in the starlight. 

““Let me guide you.’ 

His voice was strained, his touch feverish and unsteady, and 
the convulsive closing of her fingers over his seemed to burn to 
his very bones. 

At. the stairs she tried to speak, thanking him, asking 
pardon for her tears, her loss of self-command, penitent, afraid 
that she had lowered herself, strained his friendship—troubled 
him. 

“No; I—want you,” he said, in an odd, indistinct, hesitating 
voice. “Things must be cleared up—matters concerning us— 
affairs—’’ he muttered. 

She closed her eyes a moment and rested both hands on the 
banisters as though fatigued; then she looked down at him where 
he stood watching her. 

“Tf you had rather go without me—if it is better for you—less 
troublesome——”’ 

“T’ve told you,” he said, in a dull voice, “I want you. You 
must fit yourself to go.” 

“You are so kind to me—so wonderful——”’ 

He merely stared at her; she turned almost wearily to resume 
her ascent. 

“Dulcie?” She had reached the landing above. She bent 
over, looking down at him in the dusk. “Did you understand?” 

I think so.” 

“That I want you?” 

“ Yes. ” 

“Tt is true. I want you sein. I’m just beginning to under- 
stand that myself. Please don’t ever forget what I say to you 
now, Dulcie; I want you. I shall always want you. Always! 
As long as I live.” 

She leaned heavily on the néwel-post above, looking down. 
He could not see that her eyes were closed, that her lips 
moved in voiceless answer. She was only a vague white shape 
there in the dusk above him—a mystery which seemed to 
have been suddenly born out of some poignant confusion of his 
own mind. 

He saw her turn, fade into the darkness. And he stood there, 
not moving, aware of the chaos within him, of shapeless questions 
being evolved out of this profound disturbance, of an inner 
consciousness groping with these questions—questions _in- 
volving other questions and menacing him with the necessity 
of decision. 

After a while, too, he became conscious of his own. voice 
sounding there in the darkness.” 

“T am very near to love. I have been close to it. It would be 
very easy to fall in love to-night. But I am wondering—about 
to-morrow—and afterward. But I have been very near—very 
near to love, to-night.” 

The door-bell rang through the darkness. 


XXVI 


STARLIGHT 


WHEN Barres opened the front door, he saw Renoux standing 
there in the shadow of the porch, silhouetted against the starlight, 
They exchanged a silent grip; Renoux stepped inside; Barres 
closed the front door. 

“Shall I light up?” he asked, in a low voice. - 

“No; there are complications. I’ve been followed, I think. 
Take me somewhere near a window which commands the drive: 
way out there. I’d like to keep my eye on it while we are 
talking.” 

“Come on,” said Barres, under his breath. He guided Renoux 
through the shadowy entrance-hall to the library, moved two 
padded armchairs to the window facing the main drive, motioned” 
Renoux to seat himself. 

“When did you arrive?” he asked, in a cautious voice. 

“This morning.” 

“What! You got here before we did?” ; 

“Yes. I followed Souchez and Alost. Do you know whom ~* 
they were following?” 

“ No 


“One of your guests at dinner this evening.” : 

“Skeel?” 

Renoux nodded. 

“Yes. ‘You saw them start for the train. Skeel was on the 
train. But the conference at your studio delayed me. So I came 
up by automobile last night.” 

“And you’ve been here all day?” 

Renoux nodded, but his. keen eyes were fixed on the drive, 
shining silver-gray in the starlight. And his gaze continually 
reverted to it while he continued speaking. 

“My friend, things are happening. Let me first tell you what 
is the situation. Over this entire hemisphere German spies are 
busy, German intrigue and propaganda are being accelerated, 
treason is spreading from a thousand foci of infecticn. 

“In South America, matters are very serious. A revolution is 
being planned by the half-million Germans in Brazil; the neu- 
trality of Argentina is being most grossly violated, and Count 
Luxburg, the boche ambassador, is already tampering with Chile 
and other Southern republics. 

“Of course, the Mexican trouble is due to German intrigue, 
which is trying desperately tc involve that republic and yours, 
and also drag in Japan. 

“Tn Honolulu, the German cruiser which your government has 
interned is sending out wireless information while her band plays 
to drown the crackle of the instrument. 

“And from the Golden Gate to the Delaware capes, and from 
the Soo to the Gulf, the spies of Germany swarm in your great 
republic, planning your destruction in anticipation of the war 
which will surely come.” 

Barres reddened in the darkness, and his heart beat moré 
rapidly. 

“You think it really will come?” 

“War with Germany? My friend, I am certain of it. We 
French have never doubted your ultimate decision. Lafayette 
did not live in vain. Yorktown was not merely a battle. Your 


. Washington lighted a torch for your people and for ours to hold 


aloft eternally. Even the rain of blood drenching our revolution 
could not extinguish it. It still burned at Gravelotte, at Metz, at 
Sedan. It burned above the smoke and dust of the Commune. ~ 
It still burns, mon ami.” 

Yes.”’ 

“Alors—’ He sat silent for a few moments, his gaze intent on © 
the starry obscurity outdoors. Then, slowly and pleasantly: 
“The particular mess, the cooking of which interests my govern- ~ 
ment, the British government, and yours is now on the point of © 
boiling over. You remember the papers which you secured?” 

Yes.’ 

“Well, what we did last night at Grogan’s has prematurely ~ 
dumped the fat into the fire. Those plotters know they’ve been 
robbed; they know that their plans are in our hands. Do you” 
suppose that stops them? No. On the contrary, they are at this 
very moment attempting, as you say in New York, to beat us ~ 
to it.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“This way: The signal for an iinterke on Canada is to be the 
destruction of the Welland Canal. You remember the German 
suggestion that an ore-steamer be seized? They’re going to try 
it. And if that fails, they’re to take their power-boat into the 
canal, anyway, and blow up a lock, even if they blow up them- 
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selves with it. Did you ever hear of such madness? Mon Dieu, if 
only we had those men under your flag on our western front!” 

“Do you know who these men are?” asked Barres. 

“Your dinner-guest, Murtagh Skeel, leads this company of 
Death.” 

“When?” 

“Now. To-morrow. That’s why I’m here. That’s 
why your secret-service men are arriving. I tell you 
the mess is on the point of boiling over. The crew is 
already on its way to take over the launch. They’re 
traveling west singly, by separate trains and routes. 
Seane——” 

“Ts he one of them?” 

“He surely is. He went west last night on the same 
train that brought Skeel here. And now I'll tell you 
what has been done and why I’m here. 

“We haven’t located the power-boat on Lake 
Ontario, but the Canadians are watching for it and 
your agents are following the conspirators. When 
the crew assembles, they are to be arrested and their 
power-boat and explosives seized. 

“T and my men have no official standing here, of 
course—would not be tolerated in any cooperation, 
officially. But we have a certain understanding 
with certain authorities.” ; 

Barres nodded. 

“You see? Very well. Then, with delicacy and 
discretion, we keep in touch with Mr. Skeel. And 
with other people. Ycusee? He is abed in the 
large house of Mr. Gerhardt over yonder at North- 
brook. Under surveillance. He moves. We 
move—very discreetly. You see?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Very well then. But I am obliged to tell you, 
also, that the hunting is not done entirely by our 
side. No. In turn, I and my men, and also your 
agents, are being hunted by German agents. It is 
that which annoys and hampers us, because these 
German agents continually dog us and give the 
alarm. You see?” 

“Who are the German agents? Do you know?” 

“Very wellindeed. Bernstorff is the head; Von 
Papen and Boy-Ed come next. Under them serve certain 
so-called ‘diplomatic agents of Class No. 1’—Adolf Gerhardt 
is one of them; his partners, Otto Klein and Joseph Schwartz- 
meyer, are two others. They, in turn, have under them 
diplomatic agents of the second class—men such as Ferez 
Bey, Franz Lehr, one who is known as K.17. Then, lower 
still in the scale, come the spies who actually investigate 
under orders—men like Dave Sendelbeck, Johnny Klein, 
Louis Hochstein, Max Freund. And, then, lowest cf all 
in rank, are the rank and file—the secret shock-troops who 
carry out desperate enterprises under some leader. 

“Among the Germans these are the men who sneak about 
setting fires, lighting the fuses of bombs, scuttling ships, defacing 
government placards, poisoning Red Cross bandages to be sent 
to the Allies—that sort. But among them are no battalions of 
Death. You understand now?” 

“Ves, I do.” 

“Well then—I trust you absolutely, Barres. And so I came 
over to ask you—and your clever friends, Mademoiselle Dunois, 


Miss Scane, Mr. Westmore, to keep their eyes on this man Skeel - 


to-morrow afternoon and also to-morrow evening. Because they 
will = guests at the Gerhardt’s. Is it not so?” 

“Yes. 

“Well, your government’s agents will be there. They will 
also be in the neighborhood, watching roads and railway stations. 
I have one man in service with the Gerhardts—their head chauf- 
feur. If anything happens—if Skeel tries to slip away—if you 
miss him—lI would be very grateful if you and your friends notify 
the head chauffeur, Menard.” 

“We'll try to do it.” 

“That’s all I want. Just get word to Menard that Skeel seems 
to be missing. That will be sufficient. Will you say this to your 
friends?” 

“Yes, I will, Renoux. I'll be glad to. I'll be particularly 
happy to offer to Miss Dunois this proof of your confidence in her 
integrity.” 

Renoux looked very grave. 

“For me,” he said, ‘“‘ Miss Duncis is what she pretends to be. 
I have so informed my government at home and its representa- 
tives at Washington.” 


“Have you heard anything yet?” 

“Ves; a telegram in cipher from Washington late 
this afternoon.” 

“Favorable to her?” 

“Ves, Our ambassador is taking up immediately ; 
the clues Miss Dunois furnished me last night. Also, he has 
cabled at length to my home government. At this hour, no 
dou *, . 2°18, Bolo, probably an ex-minister or two are being 
watched. And in this country your government is now in pos- 
session of facts which must suggest a very close surveillance of 
the activities of Ferez Bey.” 

“Where is he?” 

Renoux shook his head. 

“He was in New York. But he gave us the slip. An eel!” he 
added, rising. “Oh, we shall pick up his slimy traces again in 
time. But it is mortifying. Well, thank you, mon ami. I must 
go.” And he started toward the hall. 

“Have you a car anywhere?” asked Barres. 

“Ves; up the road a bit.” He glanced through the side-light 
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She went forward through the arbor to meet him. 
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“Hasn't he come?” he asked 
must 
of the front door carelessly. ‘A couple of men out yonder 
dodging about. Have you noticed them, Barres?” 
light “No! Where?” 
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“They’re out there in the shadow of your 
wall. I imagined that I’d be followed.” 

He smiled and opened the door. 

“Wait!” whispered Barres. “You are not going 
out there alone, are you?” 

“Certainly. There’s no danger.’ 

“Well, I don’t like it, Renoux. I’ll walk as far 
as your car.” 

“Don’t trouble. 
sion——” 

“All the same—” muttered the other, continu- 
ing on down the steps beside his comrade. 

Renoux shrugged good-humoredly his disap- 
proval of such precaution, but made no further 
protest. Nobody was visible anywhere on the 
grounds. The big iron gates were still locked, but 
the wicket was open. Through this they stepped. 
out onto the macadam. 

A little farther along stood a touring car with 
two men in it. 

“You see—” began Renoux, when his words 
were cut by the crack of a pistol, and the red tail- 
light of the car crashed into splinters and went dark. 

“Well, by God!” remarked Renoux calmly, 
looking at the woods across the road and leisurely 
producing an automatic pistol. 

Then, from deeper in the thicket, two bright 
flames stabbed the darkness and the crash of the 
shots reechoed among the trees. 

Both men in the touring car instantly turned 
loose their pistols. Renoux said, in a voice at once 
perplexed and amused: : 

“Go home, Barres. I don’t want these people to 
know you are out here. I'll see you again soon.”’ 

“Tsn’t there anything——” 

“Nothing. Please—you would oblige me by 
keeping clear of this if you really desire to help me.” 

There were no more shots. Renoux stepped 
into the tonneau. 

“Well, what do you gentlemen make of this?” 
Barres heard him say, in his cool, humorous voice. 
“Tt really looks as though the boches were getting 
nervous.” 

The car started. Barres could see Renoux and 
another man sitting with pistols leveled as the 
car glided along the fringe of woods. 

But there were no more shots on either side. 
and, after the car had disappeared, Barres turned 
and retraced his way. 

Then, as he entered his own gate by the side 
wicket and turned to lock it with his own key, an 
electric torch flashed in his face, blinding him. 

“Let him have it!” muttered somebody behind 
the dazzling light. 

“That’s not one of them,” said another voice 
distinctly. “Look out what you’re doing! Douse 
your glim!” 

Instantly the fierce glare faded to a cinder. 
Barres heard running feet on the macadam, the 
crash of shrubbery opposite. But he could see 
nobody; and presently the footsteps in the woods 
were no longer audible. 

There seemed to be nothing for him to de in the 
matter. He lingered by the wicket for a while, 
peering into the night, listening. He saw nothing, 
heard nothing more that night. 


I have no personal apprehen- 
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BE N-EIRINN I 


BARRES, senior rose with the sun. Also with 
determination, which took the form of a note slipped under his 
wife’s door as he was leaving the house. 


DarLinc: 

T lost last night’s fishing, and I’m hanged if I lose it to-night. So 
don’t ask me to fritter away a perfectly good evening at the Gerhardt’s 
party because the sun is up. I’m off to the woods, and I shall remain 
there until the last trout breaks. 

Tell the little Soane girl that I left a rod for her in the workroom 
if she cares to join me at the second lake. Garry can bring her over 
and leave her if he doesn’t wish to fish. Don’t (Continued on page 130) 
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A New Adventure of 
Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford 


By George Randolph Chester 
Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


REAT idea! Oh, yes! Jim Walling- 
ford’s. They’d just hop off the 
western main-line train at Yardsville, 
cut down across the Wheaton valley > 

by trolley, catch the southern trunk line at . 
Polston, and save a day in their journey. So 
behold them ensconced in a long, rickety trac- 
tion-car, bag, baggage, and saxophone-case, high 
silk hats and all—huge, broad-chested J. Rufus 
Wallingford, his big diamonds in sparkling evidence, and his 
round pink face radiant with self-approbation; and lean and 


lank Blackie Daw, his mustaches twirled to needle-points, and. 


his eyes eager with the joy of the unexpected! Behold them in 
lonely possession of the car, whizzing and wobbling through a 
beautiful country which lay smiling under the sun, its green 
meadows and tree-clad hills glistening from the recent rains! 
Spires and smoke-stacks projected into various points of the 
horizon and told of numerous thriving towns. They passed into 
one presently, right down Main Street amid the bustle of teams 
and natives, passed the public library and the town hall, the high 
school and the Baptist church, the bank, the post-office, and 
three blocks of emporiums. There was a slim monument in the 
public square, and the street which led out of town was bordered 
with trees in neat, whitewashed boxes. 

“Truly rural, Jimmy; truly rural!’’ commented Blackie. “I 
wonder what’s the burg’s name. ‘Gertie,’ I guess. I judge from 
her gay outskirts.” 

“But did you lamp the new breed of hicks?’”’ wondered Walling- 
ford. “Beady-eyed, every mother’s son, and as active as grass- 
hoppers. Clean town, though—no litter anywhere; no garbage. 
I think they eat the skins.” 

“This is a soothing sylvan scene,” persisted Blackie. “I could 
write some noble poetry down here in the very inside of nature. 
Look at the leaves and clouds and cows and things!” 

“Un-hunh. I wonder why they don’t run a railroad across 
this valley.” 

“Plunge sordid commerce straight through ‘Gertie’ and 
‘Ophelia’ and ‘Mamie,’ and the rest of these rustic beauties?” 
objected the poet. “And through ‘Old Bill’ yonder on the hill 
amid the rocks? You have no soul.” 

“T don’t get it.” J. Rufus surveyed the valley and “Old Bill’s” 
water-tower perched against the sky. And J. Rufus pinched the 
bridge of his nose, while daisy-dotted meadows jerked-by and a 
swollen creek came alongside to race with them. 

“Oh, no, this town isn’t ‘Mamie, *” decided Blackie, as they 
approached the next village, “nor ‘Ophelia,’ nor ‘Tripe,’ nor any 
brazen hussy like that. It’s ‘Mrs. Funnorwood,’ and she’s 
bitter-virtuous. Look at her, Jim! She’s straight as a string, and 
no fallals or fripdads any place. ”’ 

“‘Mrs. Funnorwood” was indeed rigid, and cold and stiff and 
severe. But as they passed between the rows of sepulchral white 
houses, the frown of perplexity on Wallingford’s brow deepened. 

“See these crabs! They’re beady-eyed like the last collection. 
They’re pinch-nosed, and they carry their heads forward. I have 
them! They’re hunting the dollar. If I know towns, this whole 
valley is on the make, and no cent ever mildews beneath a crack 
of aboard. They tear up the board.” 


“The sun is bright; the sky is blue,” 
78 


The judge looked at the silk hats and rich luggage 
of the strangers and said that court was closed 


murmuréd the romantic companion of sordid Com- 


merce, twisting his mustaches into corkscrews. 


“The sun is bright; the sky i is blue. 
The sun is bright—— 


“But why no railroad?” interrupted Commerce, in deadly 


‘pursuit of its text. “It’s a prosperous valley—money here and 


good haulage—but even if these pointers and setters didn’t 
waste coin on the road, there should be rich profits in the through 
traffic between the western main line and the southern trunk.” 


“The sun is bright; the sky is blue. 
The grass is green; the chippy flew,” 


responded Blackie. ‘That’s enough for a start, and now I’ll play 
it with variations.” 

Thereupon, since they had the car to themselves, he produced 
his saxophone and played it with variations; he played it fast 
and slow, and loud and lew; he played it gaily; he played it 
mournfully and pompously, tenderly, tragically, tremulously. 
He played on that one eternal verse until Wallingford’s teeth 
began to get on edge, and until the car had passed through 
“Prim Priscilla” and “Slovenly Sue,” and was down into the 
flood-lands where nature had hidden herself and the trolley-tracks 
beneath a waste of oily yellow water. Here, after a mile of slow 
swishing, the brakes were thrown on with a sudden jerk. Where- 
upon the car shivered and slid ten feet on the muddy rails and 
stopped with another jerk. The carrot-complexioned conductor 
came through on the lope. 

“What’s the matter, Jerry?” 

“Bridge is out!” yelied the bony-faced motor-man, who wi; 
swaddled to the ears and capped to the eyebrows. “We just. | 
missed it by a hair!” 

“Back ’er up!” 

Some fumbling and jerking up in front, accompanied by a fusil- 
lade of deft profanity; then the bony-faced motor-man reported, 

“No juice.” 

“Darn!” The conductor, a swaggering, cocky sort of fellow 
who wore his cap resting against one ear, sat down. The motor- 
man came in slapping his wet gloves together, and he sat down. 

“How Jong will we have to wait here?” inquired Mr. Walling- 
ford, looking at his watch. They had scarcely an hour’s leeway to 
make their train at Polston. 

Conductor and motor-man looked at the passengers with very 
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little change of expression. Between them and the idle rich there 
was a great gulf. 

“Don’t know.” 

“Nine hours last spring before they got the water out of the 
power-station, wasn’t it, 
Tom?” inquired the motor- 
man, addressing the con- 
ductor exclusively. 


“Eleven.” The answer 
was addressed exclusively to 
the motor-man. 

The passengers looked out 
at the dreary landscape, where 
the tops of the fence-posts ~ 
rounded up through the yellow 
water like overgrown choco- 
late creams, and Mr. Daw 
leaned over to Mr. Walling- 
ford with: 

“Great idea—wasn’t it? Oh, yes! Just 
hop off a nice padded Pullman, with a 
white and fragrant diner one car back, and 
take a delightful trolley cruise——” 

“Oh, sew it up!” growled J. Rufus, 
turning on his partner with sudden fury. 
“Plaster it shut, you lippy pipe-stem! 
Say”—he turned curtly to the only peo- 
ple who represented responsibility for this unpleasant condition 
—‘‘isn’t there any way we can get out of this to catch that 
train at Polston?” 

“Yes, James,”’ mocked Mr. Daw; “you might wade. The life- 
boat slipped off the upper deck at the last landing.” 

“It’s a cheese-headed country!”’exclaimed Commerce. ‘They 
let the flood destroy five thousand dollars’ worth of property 
every spring, when they could stop it with a ten-thousand-dollar 
embankment along that creek. Why don’t they build it?” 

_ The carrot-complexioned conductor pushed his cap a little 
tighter against his ear, and a fringe of carrot-colored hair stuck 
straight out. 

“They can’t when the flood’s up,” he explained, “and they 
don’t need it when it ain’t.” 

_““Whoopee!”’ roared Jerry, the motor-man, and unbuttoned 
his collar, so he could throw back his head to laugh. The 


through sprawly, mussy Kilcrow, alias ‘‘Slovenly Sue;’ 


gulf between idle rich and self-respecting labor widened per- 
ceptibly. 
“Gentlemen, suppose we behave,” suggested Mr. Daw, with 
the friendly grin which few could resist. ‘We shall doubtless 
spend hours in brotherly distress, and there is but one thing 
which can ease the mind, hold off the pangs of hunger, speed 
lagging time, and bid dull care begone.” 
“Tf you mean that saxophone, I’ll throw it in the flood!” 
“The answer to my. riddle, James, is penny-ante, 
nine-cent limit.” 
Wonderful how the mere thought of poker should be 
almost as powerful as death in making all men’ equal! 
Jim Wallingford’s frown relaxed, and his round pink face 
began to radiate its usual jovial geniality. The bony- 
faced motor-man propped up the back of a seat to 
serve as a table, and the carrot-complexioned 
conductor whisked out from .somewhere a 
maimed and mangled deck of cards. 
“There’s fifty-two of ’em,” he explained, by 
way of apology. “The one with the inch and 
a half split is the ace of diamonds, and the 
seven of clubs has the biggest corner torn off, 
and the king of spades has a cigarette-burn 
through the middle; but the spots are all here.” 
In half an hour they were calling each other 
“Tom” and “Jim” and “ Jerry” and “ Blackie.” 
And Wallingford had his curiosity 
appeased. The creek had not been 
banked, because the county was 
waiting for a railroad to come along 
and do it free of charge; and there 
was no railroad because the greed 

_ of the natives had always scared off 
the promoters, and any dollar which 
passed through the valley reached 
the other end out of breath. 

Some ti:ree hours later, when they 
were so feveris1ly absorbed in a fifty- 
seven-cent jack-pot that none of 
them knew the ‘“‘juice” was ‘‘on”’ or 
that another car had come up behind 
with a swish of water and a sing of 

wires, a rubber-coated and rubber- 
hatted man stamped in. 

““Gamblin’!”’ he said, in a hollow 
voice. ‘‘Gamblin’ with cards, and 
money in plain sight!” 

“Aw, look here, Sam,’ protested 
Jerry: “You can’t call this gam- 
bling. These gentlemen is friends 
of ours, and——” 

“The Jaw don’t say anything 
about friends,” declared Sam Lar- 
kin, throwing open his rubber coat 
and displaying his badge, and push- 
ing back his slouch hat and dis- 
playing the five caverns of his coun- 
tenance—eyes, cheeks, and mouth. 
“Gamblin’ is gamblin’, an’ I’m 
sheriff of this county because I’ve 
read my book plumb through an’ 
do my duty when I see it. You're 
under arrest, the whole kit an’ bilin’ 
of you! I order you to stop breakin’ 
the peace instanter!” 

“Quite so, parson,” agreed Blackie 
Daw pleasantly. ‘But one of us red-handed criminals has just 
made a statement to which three of us object. He says that 


he has four kings, which we deny, and the dispute must be | 


settled. I raise this pot nine cents.” 
Cute of Sam Larkin—no green in his eye! He let them put all 
they would into that jack-pot before he scooped up the money 
and the cards as evidence. Then the real exercises of the day 
began. Scorning to accept the big stranger’s offer to settle on 
the spot, the sheriff ordered the car to proceed into Appleby, 
two miles distant. Since the bridge was down, he took them 
round the belt the other way, a fifty-mile tour of the eae 
an 
Scaggriitl, alias “Prim Priscilla;” and Shawmere, alias “Mrs. 
Funnorwood;” and Bungham, alias ‘“Gertie;” and Summit 
City, which had been “Old Bill.’”” Then there were Hawburg, 
where the streets all ran down-hill and the houses were always 
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slipping, and Creektown, white with the dust of its big flour- 
mills and black to its sills with the marks of its many floods, 
and then Polston. Out of the valley—Polston—and a good 
live town—and the express train which they might have taken 
was just steaming in. Once more J. Rufus made a strenuous 
effort to buy himself and his companions in crime out of limbo, 
but Sam Larkin was adamant. The Jaw was the law, and he 
could make more money through the courts in the long run 
than by deviating from the straight and narrow path of duty. 
So on the jail-car rumbled and rattled through the town of 
Mudhole, with its original disgrace nicely macadamized, and its 
houses set out as regularly as the holes in a waffle; and through 
Rastus, where everybody wore spectacles on account of the big 
normal school, and, at last, the county-seat, Appleby, two 
miles this side of where the deed had been committed. 

When they arrived in that town of weeping willows and 
churchyard elms, the judge looked at the silk hats and rich lug- 
gage of the strangers and said that court was closed; for the fat 
judge, who lived in Creektown, alias ‘‘ Powdered Mag,” was a 
friend of the proprietor of the Appleby House. They had to pay 
a staggering price to a professional bondsman to keep them out of 
jail, and the Appleby House charged them twelve dollars a day 
apiece, American, for anemic food and a springless bed in a bath- 
less room. In the morning, J. Rufus paid the fat judge, for the 
party, the stiffest fines allowable by law on four charges and an- 
other one, to wit: gambling, refusing to stop gambling when 
ordered to do so by an officer of the county, attempted bribery, 
threatened violence, and contempt ot court. 

““Now I reckon you can catch the eleven-o’-clock train,” 
the sheriff, widening the largest cavern in his countenance. 

“Oh, no!”’ returned J. Rufus, with deadly calmness. His lips 
were blue, and there was in his small eye a fire like a pale, cold 
opal. “We're going to stay.” 

“Yes, parson.”” To save him, Blackie could not cover his white 
teeth with his upper lip. ‘‘We have a little business here.” 


Il 


said 


THE town of Shawmere, alias ‘‘ Mrs. Funnorwood,”’ enjoyed a 
treat of intrinsic value; and intrinsic value meant much in 
Shawmere. Her leading commerical gentlemen were invited to 
have hothouse melon from St. Louis, squab from Yardsville, 
champagne from Paris, France, and delicacies too numerous to 
mention from various other spots on the globe; and the provider 
and purveyor of all this extravagance was none other than 
the huge, genial, florid gentleman who had already enriched 
the county exchecquer in the amount of four hundred and 
eighty-two dollars and fifty cents. So, welcome, Wallingford! 
That jovial host concealed his fell purpose from the beady 
eyes and pinched noses and inquisitive tongues of his nineteen 
guests, including the sheriff, until the coffee had been removed. 
Then, rising and beaming on the well-fed Shawmere Commercial 
Association, he laid on the table a huge cylinder of drawings, 
and said, 

“Gentlemen, I have come to sell you a union depot.” 

An impenetrable silence followed that announcement. The 
ticking ot twenty watches was distinctly audible, and when 
the gangling negro head waiter stealthily scratched his shin 
with his foot, it sounded like the rasp of acurrycomb. The lead- 
ing commercial luminary, a white-haired man who wore his eye- 
glasses at the extreme tip of his nose, craned up his head until he 
had a good focus on the stranger—and coughed. That was the 
only expression of opinion. It was not the custom in Wheaton 
valley for the commercial contenders to express their thoughts 
on any proposition, no matte: how startling or seemingly absurd. 
“Stop, look, and listen!” was the motto. Let the engine do the 
tooting. 

But what the dickens! A union depot in a town whete there 
was no-railroad! Was a railroad coming through, and did the 
stranger have the first news of it?- If sach were the case, how 
would a man go about it, quietly of course, to profit best by the 
circumstance without letting a stranger in on it? To be sure, it 
sounded crazy to buy a union depot when there wasn’t a railroad 
or one talked of, but information didn’t hurt any man’s eat- 
drums. A laige plump hand spread out the perspective view and 
weighted it at the corners with sugar-bowls; and thirty-seven 
beady eyes were focused on the diamond the size of a hazelnut 
which ornamented that hand. A one-eyed man looked twice 
as long as the others; then he, too, bent over the drawing. It was 
a union depot true enough. The words: “‘Union Depot” were 
carved plainly in the artistic stone gable ot the handsome building! 

“Here is my proposition, gentlemen,” went on the suave 


stranger, smiling down on the nineteen heads, white, gray, red, 
black, brown, yellow, streaked, and bald: “When one or more 
railroads do come through here, it, or they, will find a union 
depot already built. If it, or they, won’t come into our depot, 
you can refuse it, or them, a right of entry; so it, or they, must 
pay any rental you please. There’s profit for you, gentlemen!” 

Nineteen heads craned up at and a_ black-headed 
man, whose plump face bore outgrowing wrinkles, as if he were 
withering with avarice from within, rasped his chin. ; 

“What would you say this building is worth?” inquired Mr. 
Wallingford. ‘If there is a contractor or anyone familiar with 
building-figures among you, I should be happy to have a rough | 
guess.” 

Eleven hands shoved the drawings over to a man with a 4 
partly bald head, who immediately spread on the floor-plan a 
two-foot rule, a flat lead-pencil, and a thumb like a shce-horn. © 
For six minutes by the watch, eighteen heads bent over the draw- 
ings with the half-bald man, and tongues were stuck in cheeks, . 
and fingers were held between teeth, and whiskers were. 
tightly clutched. The sheriff ane sat erect. He was watching ~ 
J. Rufus Wallingford. 

“Well,” said the half-bald man at last, raising a brown face in™ 
which deep lines had been carved by the weather, “‘I want it? 
distinctly understood that I’m not offering a bid, and I wouldn’t, : 
guarantee to build this building at the figures I name, especially 
with bricks going up the way they aré, and lumber and iron and 
labor and everything; but I’m willing to say, though not to be™ 
held to it, that somewheres around sixty thousand dollars is ~ 


_ about my guess.’ 


“Very good, gentlemen, and I thank you, sir,’’ bowed Mr. 
Wallingford, as the eighteen heads raised, and nineteen men — 
inhaled deep breaths. “The rest of this talk will be made by 
money. You gentlemen furnish twenty thousand dollars toward 
this building, and I'll provide the balance of the capital.” 

The spokesman of the occasion suppiessed a chuckle as he 
gazed down on the nineteen heads which were slowly pivoting: 
from side to side, while beady eyes tiied to read comprehension: 
in other beady eyes. What the dickens! Why, dog-gone it, the’ 
man was offering to put up two-thirds of the money! Well, hag 
wasn’t doing it for nothing. There seemed something unnatural 
about that offer, and every man felt his heart contracting till its 
skin wrinkled. The eccentric capitalist’s face was red, and his 
shoulders had a disposition to heave, but, at even that slight 
movement, the nineteen heads came up, and the thirty-seven : 
eyes were focused on him questioningly. ] 

“Your payments, gentlemen, will be as follows: I will come 
to you with an acceptable guaranty-bond, and, on the signing 
of our contract, you will pay me five thousand dollars. You 
will then place fifteen thousand dollars in your local bank. When 
the corner-stone of the union depot is laid, your bank will honor 
my warrant for another five thousand dollars, and when my ™ 


‘ properly bonded and responsible contractor files in your bank’ 


a receipt in full for the completion of the union depot, the bank 
will then honor my warrant for the remaining ten thousand 
dollars.” 

Eighteen heads slowly wagged. The nineteenth surveyed 
them and J. Rufus Wallingford in turns; then. it wagged, too: 
There was but one conclusion to all this: J. Rufus Wallingford 
was a smart man! He knew that a railroad was coming through 
Shawmere, and he was anxious to club the railroad into paying 
him handsomely for the privilege. Quite natural. But he 
couldn’t club the railroad without the assistance of the citizens. 
So he was willing to let them in for a share of the profits. Well, 
well—it depended on the share. He read the question in those: 
anxious upturned eyes as well as if they had spoken. 

““ My share of the profits will be as follows: I ask for none of the 
track-rentals, or the rentals from railroad-offices, waiting-rooms, 
baggage- and express-rooms, and so forth. I only ask only for the 
complete disposal of the top floor. Gentlemen, I shall leave thes 
plans with you for a few days while you consider my proposition. 
George, see that the glasses are kept filled.” 

Silence—total silence—followed the stranger’s withdrawal from 
the room. That last clause had thrown them once more into con- 
fusion. What the dickens! The white-haired dean‘of the com- 
mercial luminaries removed his eye-glasses from the tip of his 
nose and pinched them on his forefinger. He was accounted the 
shrewdest of them all. He was the man who had invented the 
local custom of coaxing father to turn over his business and retire, 
then sending the old man to the poorhouse. 

“T only see three ways to it,’”’ he announced. 
is all-fired smart or he’s a blame iool cr he’s a swindler. 


“Either the man 
If he’s 


a smart business man, there’s apout a hundred-per-cent. pr®fit in 


DRAWN BY CHARLES &. CHAMBERS 


“This is the greatest moment in the history of Wheaton County,” Mr. Wallingford assures him 
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what he offers; if he’s a darn fool, you’re taking a chance, but so is 
he; but if he’s a swindler— What do you say, Sam?” 

The sheriff, who was a man of means, passed a knotty hand 
over his dazed upper covers and blinked a few times. 

“Durned if I know,”’ he puzzled, and he might almost have put 
that as a motion and carried it unanimously. “But I’ll swear to 
this: The man don’t care any more for a hundred dollars than I 
do for a nickel. Not as much! And when I find a man that’s got 
a lot of money and is wasteful with it, I’m just bound te think 
that he’s worth stickin’ close behind!” 


Thereupon Sam Larkin stalked out of the door through which 


the wasteful stranger had made his exit, and he proceeded to 
“stick close behind.’ He was an official guest of the town council 
in the village with the gay outskirts when that august body was 
entertained next day by Mr.. Wallingford, and he listened intently 
to every syllable of argument pro and con concerning the union 
depot which was offered to Bungham. He was at Wallingford’s 

dinner to the Chamber of C ommerce in “ Prim Priscilla,” and to 
the Citizens Committee in “Slovenly Sue,” and to the Investors 
Club in “Old Bill,” and to the various civic and commercial 
organizations in Hawburg and Creektown and Mudhole and 
Rastus and Appleby; and he was as much puzzled after his last 
glass of champagne in Appleby as before his first glass in Shaw- 
mere. 

“I’m durned if I know,” he confided to his friend, the fat judge. 
“No man would spend money like he does without expectin’ to 
make money by it; but it stands to reason that nobody’d invest 
in a union depot where there ain’t any railroad, and nobody’s 
done it!” 

“Then I reckon he’s a sharper,” promptly decided the judge. 

“]’m a-waitin’ for that,” returned the sheriff darkly. 


Wuat the dickens! Astonished Bungham, alias “Gertie,” 
packed itself solidly, one early morn, against the fence of the 
Lem Tithers lot, and blinked its beady eyes at the bustling 
miracle within. A row of neat little brown “A” tents had sprung 
up like mushrooms, and a big mess-tent was rearing itself in the 


Tom requested. 
“How much did you fellows clean up?” 


“Say—pass the facts to your pal,” 


looked like college-boys on a vacation—and were. 


air with the assistance of a crew of frisky young athletes who 
Supply- 
wagons and mules and hay filled the whole lower end of the ¥ ‘ 
brass surveying instruments glistened impressively in the morning 
sun, and in a canopied hammock, near the tripods where the 
steaming kettles swung, lolled a lean and lank gentleman in khaki 
and sombrero. And when Sam Larkin, hurrying up from Shaw- 
mere to investigate the phenomenon, pushed through the gaping 
Gertie-ites, he discovered the black-eyed and pointed-mustached 
hammock-loller to be none other than he who had once offered to 
make the sheriff of Wheaton County eat his own ear. 

“Hello!” greeted the representative of the law, grabbing a” 
timothy stalk and chewing it excitedly. ‘What are you doin’?” 

“Surveying the landscape, parson,’ returned Mr. Daw 
courteously. ‘I enjoy surveying. This dawn, when I surveyed 
the pink sunrise, I was filled with exaltation. I made some sees 
about it, as follows: 


“The sun is bright; the sky is blue. 
The grass is green; the chippy flew. 
The poppy’s red; a hole is black. 
A peach smells good; the bird flew back.” 


The sheriff stared at the poet for a good half-minute; then he 
threw down his timothy stalk and scratched his head. 

“What are you surveyin’ for?” 

“ Pleasure—and profit, parson; pleasure and profit. This and 
no more, parson. I shall now play you the little ditty which I just 
recited, and I shall play it with variations.”’ 

Mr. Daw played the ditty with variations. He played it loudly, 
and paused; but, just as Sam Larkin opened his mouth to speak, 
Mr. Daw played the ditty softly. At the end of every emotional 
phrase he paused, and at every opening of Sam Larkin’s mouth 
he began again. At the eleventh phrase, which was one of resig- 
nation and despair, if music can be translated into words, Sam 
Larkin plucked a timothy stalk and went away. He stopped in 
front of'a skinny young giant who was driving a wooden peg with | 
mighty swings of a wooden mallet, and he said, i 

“*Say—what are you fellows surveyin’ for?”’ 

The skinny giant removed a blob of perspiration irom his brow 
with a skinny forefinger and grinned down at the sheriff. 

“For Blackie Daw,” he replied, and swung his mallet again ina > 
mighty circle of unerring precision. ; 

Three more attempts Sam Larkin made to pump information 3 
from the glittering cavalcade, but they all came to naught, and > 
Sam, retiring behind the barn in the next lot, cogitated pro- | 
foundly for three-quarters of an hour, chewing up, in the } 
process, no less than seventeen feet of wheat-straw. Finally, | 
he strode up to Main Street and hurried along that thorough- 

fare with breathless haste until -he reached Will 
Hogson’s New York Emporium. Through this — 
he clomped and unceremoniously flung open the © 
door of the private office (Continued on page 126) | 
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“A joyful sight—this scene so bright, 
That label fair to see! 


And while I gaze, bright summer days 


Come swiftly back to me.” 


A Sign of Summer 


- Do you realize how cleverly Nature works for you? 


~ How often you wish there was some way to 
store up the summer sunshine for winter use. But Nature 
does even better for you than that. In these juicy red 
tomatoes vine-ripened under the August and September 
sun, Nature stores away invigorating tonic properties which 
help you to keep in good condition all winter long. And 


you get these at their best in 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


It is as healthful as it is delicious. 
Nourishing in itself, it also tones and 
strengthens digestion so that you get in- 
creased nourishment from all other food. 
And more enjoyment too. 

Served as a Cream of Tomato, it is 
especially rich and tempting, and yields 
a surprising amount of body-building 
nutrition. 

Its use involves no waste, no cooking 


cost. It comes to you completely cooked 
and seasoned,—high food-value for your 
money, and ready for your table in three 
minutes. 

You cannot over-estimate the impor- 
tance of eating a good soup every day, 
if you would keep in prime physical con- 
dition. The highest 
dietary authorities 
agree on this. 


Order this wholesome soup by the dozen or the case and. 
enjoy it often—that is the practical and economical way. 


21 kinds 


12c a can 
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“Mother What 
Cocoa Mean?” 


y “Well, my boy, good 
cocoa means 


| Baker's 
i Cocoa 


It is a rich red-brown 
} powder made from high 
) grade cocoa beans, which 
have been carefully se- 
lected, skilfully blended, 
roasted, ground exceed- 
ingly fine, and with the 
excess of fat removed 
Tr; without the use of 
chemicals. 


Itis a delicious drink, 
mot great food value, 
and its use saves 

other foods. 


Choice Recipe Book sent 
ree. 


Established 1780 
DORC‘IESTER 
M 


ment for Whooping-| 
Cough, Spasmodic 
Croup, Colds, Ca- 
us tarrh, Asthma, Bron- 

Established 1879 chitis, Coughs. 

Simple, safe and effective, avoiding internal drugs. 

Vaporized Cresolene relieves the paroxysiuis of Who« 
ing -Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once; it nips thie 
common cold before it bas a chance of developing into 
something worse, aud experience shows that a me,le: teu 

ts a dangerous cold 

Mrs. Ballington Booth says: ‘No family, wh-re there 
ong. oung children, should be without this lam 

ne air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhale “with 
aon breath, makes breathing easy and relieves the con- 
gestion, assuring restful nights. 

It is called a boon vy Asthma sufferers. 

For the bronchial complications of Scarlet Fever and 
Measles, and as an aid ia the treatment of Dip)theria, 
Cresolene is valuable on account of its powerful germ 
cidal qualities. 

it is 2 protection to these exposed. 

Cresolene’s best recouiu.endation is 


Sold by Prugeiate. Send for descriptive booklet. 
Try Cresolene Autisep: ic Throat Tablets for the irritated threat, 
shi lm bark, licorice, sugar and Cresvolene 
harm you. Of your druggist or from us, 10c. instamps. 
THEY VAPO- CRESOL ENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New Yo:l 
ming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 


its 39 years ol 


house’s 


| Land. 
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The Comeback 


(Continued from page 21) 


auto again! Daddy Howe, lemme 
squeeze it! Honk! Honk! Hef-ty, tell 
us again how you bagged the boche— 
begin with the machine-gun part. Tell 
us— There she is, up on the porch! Sis 
and Hefty’s mad! Sis and Hefty’s mad— 
ma-ad—ma-a-ad!” 

Through the Babylonian jargon of 
them and Private Sims pushing open the 
gate through the swarm of them, Miss 
Lyla Doane had risen. 

“Sis and Hefty’s ma-a-a—d!” 

“Por-ky! Children! Por-ky, will you 
get off that running-board? Give him a 
push, daddy. Watch out—the twins are 
on your coat tails, Hefty! Herbert! 
Por-ky! Will you quit? Give him a slap, 
Hefty! Por-ky!” 

“Make him tell us, sis, how he w iggled 
through the barbed wire in No Man’s 
Gowann, Hefty; tell us again!” 
““Ma—will you call Porky off Hefty?” 
“Just once—aw, just once—how you 


| picked yourself up under——” 


“Not to-night. you little shaver! Let 


go, kids!” 


will 


“Oh, sis and Hefty’s mad—m-a-a-d— 
m-a-a-d!” 
“Ma, will you call in the kids? They’re 


} acting something shameful all over Hefty’s 
Mjuniform. Per-ky!”’ 


A voice came from the rear then, a high, 


} spare voice backed with command, and a 


moist pink palm quick to emerge from 
dish-water. The children scurried to it, 


\Jeaving silence. 


j 


“Hello, Lyle!” 

“Hello, Hefty!” 

“Take a little spin? Cool off?” 

“No, thanks.” 

“Well, ’'lt be meandering, then. Guess 

)[’ll drop in up at the Giles’ for a w hile.” 

“Don’t let me keep you, Hefty.” 

Then. Private Sims, turning down, 
iturned back, strode up three steps, grasp- 
ing Miss Doane’s wrists as they hung 


|pliant. 


“Now, look here, Lyle: What is it? 
Is it because I—I’m damaged goods you’re 
giving me the let-down? If it is, you’ve 
got to be game enough to come out and 
say so. I’m not blaming or holding you. 


(I don’t believe in holding no woman to 


a—a has-been for life. Only, you got to 
come out with it in language.” 


“Why, Hefty Sims—aren’t you—aren’t 
you ashamed?” 
“No, I’m not. I believe in calling 


‘black black. 
age—this a-way- 


I know I’m no prize pack- 
and all you got to do to 


|square yourself with me js come out and 
isay so.” 


“Why, Hefty—as—as if that made any 
difference with me! I—why, I think the 
way your eye quirks gives you character— 
all the girls in the office think so, too.” 

“And you ought to see, Lyle, the way 
they’re going to fix my arm up, you'll 
hardly tell it! The fellows over in France 
use the—the artificial ones just like their 
own. Why, one hospital I was in, where 


they operated on my eye, was one fellow 
jwith both aims gone, and the way théy 
fixed him up with artificial arrangements, 
darned if that guy wasn’t writing letters 
home on the typewriter for the whole 
blooming ward of us.” 

“Why, don’t you think I know that, 


Hefty? And if I didn’t, you think it 
would make any difference with me? 
What’s a finer badge of honor than a fel 
low with a sleeve that’s empty because he 
fought for his ccuntry? Why, Hefty, I— 
I’m proud of that sleeve, I am—just ag 
it is—empty! You ought to know me 
better than that.” 

“What do I know except that ever since 
I been home I’ve been good enough for 
everybody in this town except you? And 
it’s eating me, too—just den’t you forget 
that. I don’t let-on, but it’s eating. Wel- 
come to everybody’s but—but my girl, 
Giles and Giddings and all of them after 
me but my girl, if you want to knowit.” 

“Oh, I know it, all right. . I know that 
crowd up there on the hill‘ is misfitting 
you every day that passes for the life you’re 
born to.”’ 

“Eulalie Giles herself ain’t above 
knitting me a pair of bed-slippers, and——” 

“Hefty, Hefty—you’re no invalid like 
that!” 

““Good enough for everybody but my 
own girl, and my poor old mother calls it 
shell-shock that’s eating me! “A girl like 
Eulalie Giles has time to——” 

“Hefty, .Hefty—can’t you ‘see it— 
that’s what is behind the way I-act.. I 
can’t bear to see it! You’re no- invalid. 
No has-been. You've got a big comeback 
in you if they’ll let you alone. You're 
letting this town make a cripple out of 
you.” 

“Well, call-it by any name you want, 
Lyle, it wen’t make me whole again.” 

“But, Hefty, you’ve got a better chance 
now than you ever had in your life. A 
fellow that never had time or money for any 
more than a few years’ day-school all of a 
sudden with the whole government behind 
him wanting to educate him for any kind 
of work he’s fitted for. Why, let me tell 
you, Hefty Sims, if this town will let you 
alone, this war and the government behind 
it will give you something that you could 
have lived a hundred years for and not get. 
I can see the beginnings every day in you— 
the new look of you, Hefty—little things 
you say and do that you couldn’t have 
said and’ done before—don’t, honey, don’t 
let this town kill you with kindness!”’ 

“T never asked it—did I—to——” 

“Even your own mother, your poor 
darling old mother, has nearly worked 
herself down trying ‘to make a cripple of 
you. Poor darling, she’s one of the worst 
enemies you’ve got, Hefty. I’m telling 
it to you because no one else will. This 
hysterical stuff doesn’t mean anything. 
Two years after the war, this town will be 
gcing its own way and expecting you boys 
to go yours. There’s hundreds of fellows 
coming back home in your same fix, and 
worse. You think each one of them is 
going to be met with a brass band? Not 
much! You came first, Hefty; that’s all. 
Look at the old Civil War left-overs. Look 
at uncle Ty—he let the Civil War and 
aunt Linda make a cripple out of him. 
Where’s it got him? A poor old lazy one- 
armed down-and-outer with more health 
than he knows what to do with and nothing 
te fall back on but a few war-stories that 
nobody’s got time to listen to.’ 

“What’s uncle Ty got to do with——” 

“This much: He’s been a professional 
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Soft woolly sweaters, caps, scarfs, sport stockings 


Launder them so they wont thicken or shrink 


ODAY you can cleanse woolens your- 

self without hurting them. From Dad’s 

sport stockings to Baby’s little shirt, you 
can trust every single woolen you have unhesitat- 
ingly to the delicate Lux suds. 


When you twist woolens or rub them with 
soap, they become stiff, matted and shrunken. 


But with Lux there is no rubbing. Only 
sousing in the rich, pure lather, gently pressing 
the suds through the soiled parts. 


Lux comes in pure delicate flakes. They dis- 
solve instantly in hot water. In a moment you 
whisk them up into a rich lather. 


To wash your sweater 

Whisk Lux into a rich lather in very hot water— 
two tablespoonfuls to the gallon. Add cold water 
to make suds lukewarm. Swish your sweater about 
in the suds. Wash quickly, pressing the suds 
through the sweater, but do not rub. Rinse three 
times in lukewarm water. Dissolve a little Lux in 
the last rinsing to leave your sweater soft and 
woolly. Never wring sweaters. Squeeze the water 
out, and spread on a towel to dry in the shade. 

Your grocer, druggist or department store has Lux. 
Lever Bros. Co. Cambridge, Mass. 

Lux won't injure anything pure water alone won't 
injure. 


Don’t lay your daintiest blouse 
away. Youcan wear it often, cleanse 
it repeatedly, in rich Lux suds 
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She Faces 
oA Fair Women 


At all social affairs, the faces of fair 
women form the chief attraction. 
Thousands of society women appreci- 
ate that when the lights are brightly 
shining their complexions must be 
faultlessly fair and fresh. They have 
learned to enhance and preserve their 
complexion by the daily use of 


DAGGETT*RAMSDELLS 
PERFECT COLD, CREAM 


Its effect upon the skin is also so 
soothing, cleansing, refreshing and 
purifying. Its useisadainty and delight- 
ful habit of delicacy and refinement. 

Tubes and Jars, 10c to $1.50. 

Send a tube to a soldier or 
sailor. It is a comfort they 
need and will appreciate. 


Poudre Amouretle: The powder that adds 
a final touch of softness to the skin. Looks 
natural, stays on. Flesh, white, brunette, 50c. 
Both D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream and Poudre 
Amourette may be obtained of your dealer 
or by mail of us. 
TRY BOTH FREE 
Trial samples of Perfect Cold Cream and 
Poudre Amouretie sent free on request. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
D. & R. Building Department 331 NewYork 


| HEALTH—LOOKS—COMFORT 


Wear this scientifically constructed health 
belt, endorsed by physicians and surgeons. A 
light but durable support for the abdomen which 
greatly relieves the strain on the abdominal 
muscles Recommencied for obesity, lumbago, 
constipation, spinal deformities, floating kidney 
and all weaknesses in the abdomina! region 
THE “*‘WONDER” 
HEALTH BELT 
* Releases the tension on the inter- 
nal ligaments and causes the inter- 
nal o gans to resume their proper 
pos tions and perform their func- 
tions in a normal, healthful way. 
WITH 


Easy to adjust a great comfort 


to the wearer. For men, women and children. 
Send for the belt on Five Days’ Free Trial. 
li satisfactory, send us $2.50. If not, return belt. 


Give normal waist measure when ordering. 


The Weil Health Belt Co. 275.0 Ss... 
DRUGGISTS: Write for propesition and ful! particulars 


WITHOUT 
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| cripple for forty years. A man like him 
that came back one hundred per cent. all 
| there above his collar. He’s lain back on 
| the government doing the professional- 
' hero stuff, and he’s never measured up be- 
| yond the thirty a month the government 
thought his lost arm was worth. Don’t 
| take Adalia’s and your poor old mother’s 
word for it, Hefty, that you’re—damaged 
goods. Don’t—don’t let us make a pro- 
fessional hero out of you, Hefty.” 
| Red came surging out of Private Sim’s 
| uncompromising army-collar, scorching, 
flaming. 

“Tf a man used those words to me, Lyle 
—‘professional hero’—I’d make him swal- 
| low them.” 

“Fine, honey! I want to see you get 
sore. Get good and sore! It’s because I 
know how brave you are makes me fight 
you. I don’t need it from you to know 
that the way you stood up under fire that 
| night with—your arm dangling—is one 
, of the hero-stories of the war. All over 
the state, the boys are writing it home. 
| It’s just because I do know, Hefty” 
| “You know nothing. Nobody that’s 
‘ not lived through that hell let loose over 
there knows anything. The hell of it and 
the glory of it! I want to get back. God! 
I tell you, Lyle, I wake up nights half 
plunging out of bed to get back. There’s 
something in just a uniform, once a fellow 
puts it on, makes him over. I don’t say 
I wanted to jump in on that killing over 
there—darn few of us did at first—but my 
back is up now, let me tell you. Them 
Huns over there got my blood boiling.” 

“That’s what I’m trying to tell you, 
Hefty——” 

“Why, them Huns over there got my 
blood boiling so—why—I—I—there was 
one little kid I seen over there, Lyle— 
can’t quit seeing him—a little shaver cry- 
ing in the road one day, and his ma and 
kid brother and cur dog laying dead in the 
road from an air-raid—I wake up nights 
sweating, with that kid sitting on my 
chest—calling me! It ain’t my arm laying 
over there rotting in No Man’s Land; 
it’s a fellow like me having to leave his 
job unfinished over there and come back 
to where he don’t fit in nowhere.” 

“No, no, Hefty; you do fit in!” 

“That’s why I say the government owes 
| mea living. Why, when I went down to 
| the treight depot yesterday and saw the 
boys heaving tonnage and me at twenty- 


done for in war and done for in peace— 
something got me by the throat, by God! 
I got to keep letting them kid me along, 
Lyle, about the glory of being a cripple. 
It’s all I got to fall back on—the glory- 
stuff.” 

Dusk was thickening, a gray mist 
seeming to fold them into it. The clamber 
of vines for background and Miss Doane’s 
small face lifting against it, she was like 
one of its moonflowers opening. 

“Tt is glory, Hefty! Not the kind that 
goes with brass bands, but the kind that 
can be the making of you, if you’ll let it. 
Don’t you remember how I used to beg of 
you, Hefty—it was our biggest fuss. A 
man’s worth a dollar and a half a day from 
his neck down. There’s no limit to his 
value from the neck up.” 

“T’m no stiff-collar guy.”’ 

“No; but you're a stiff-upper-lip guy, 
and that’s what counts. Don’t let this 
town force you into selling pencils or night- 


six standing on the side-lines done for— - 


watching, Hefty. I give it two more months 
to cool down. The public forgets, Hefty— 
they’re made that way. It’s human. 
Why, I—if you don’t mind my telling you, 
Hefty, I saw you yesterday strolling into 
old-man Giles’ office. He wasn’t quite so 
sociable and chatty as he was last time. 
I saw him asking to be excused instead of 
hauling out the directors’ meeting humidor 
of cigars and——” 

“He was busy with——” 

“Sure he was! And next time he’ll be a 
little busier, and first thing you know the 
whole town is going to be too busy. Every- 
one of us back at our regular jobs and 
taking our heroes for granted.” 

“T wish you’d cut that word, Lyle.” 

“Tt’s always been that way with wars, 
Hefty. Oh, I’ve been reading, and I—I— 
God, how I want to save you from being a 
hero, Hefty!” 

“TIs—is that all’s been eating you, 
Lyle?” 

“What else, Hefty honey, could it be?’’+ 

“Not my—squint or—or—my side?” 

She felt out toward him again along the 
sag of sleeve, laying it to her face. 

“As I was reading yesterday, Hefty, a 
man’s a cripple just so far as his brain 
makes him a cripple. There’s sixty thou- 
sand of them in this country, outside of 
the war, and hundreds of them have made 
good. Why not you, Hefty, like the best 
of them?” 

“T—why—just seems I don’t know 
where to turn, Lyle. I’m like a fellow ina 
boat with his paddle gone. I can’t seem 
to steer—nowhere.” 

“The government, Hefty, is ready to 
steer you through all the training you 
need. I’ve got all the pamphlets. Ought 
to have seen, Hefty, the movie I saw the 
other night. Fellows in France that 
weren’t nothing more than heavers and 
truckmen fitted up with arms and legs 
and learning head-jobs. Engineering and 
telegraphy and drafting. That’s what I 
want so terribly for you, Hefty, mechanical 
drafting. You’ve got the talent for it. 
All you got to do is sign up down at the 
works and they’ll start things moving for 
you. Hefty—it’s your chance!” 

“Drafting, honey? Why, I can’t even 
hold my old T square! It’s all I can do to 
sign my name without ma guiding me.” 

“Vou can! You can! You don’t need 
your poor old mother waiting on you for 
the things you can learn yourself. A 
great fellow like you, Hefty, all of a sudden 
laying down on the mother he’s been so 
proud of taking care of all these years! I 
tell you it’s not fair to her or to the girl, 
Hefty, who’s aching and aching to marry 
you.” 

“Lyle!” 

“JT don’t want to marry a victim, Hefty; 
I want to marry a victor.” : 

“Lyle, Lyle, you’ve got too much brains 
for a fellow like me! I’m not fit to wipe 
your shoes.” 

“Vou’re fit for anything you set your 
mind to, Hefty Sims; it’s your real come- 
back counts with me. Not brass bands 
and Giles dinners and Sessinghouse auto- 


mobiles. You’ve got a bigger comeback 
in you than that, Hefty. See how I look 
at it?” 


He took both her hands in his one, 
tightening his hold. 

“T think I do, Lyle,”’ he said. 

“There’s a big future in drafting, Hefty. 
Seen the house Ed Moore’s built for him- 
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When you cut the 
cuticle you leave 
unprotected places : 
all around the del- 


Remove surplus cu- 
ticle without cut- 
ting. See what a 
firm, smooth, even 


icate nail root 


“The Cutex way of man- 
icuring ts indeed pleas- 
ing, especially when your 
hands must always look 
Sieshly manicured” 


Lore, 


wrong and the right way 


manicure 


UTTING the cuticle is ruinous! 
When you cut the cuticle, you, 
leave little unprotected places, 

all around the tender nail root. These 
become rough, sore and ragged; they’ 
grow unevenly and cause hangnails. 


Soften and remove surplus cuticle 
without knife or scissors. Just apply 
a bit of Cutex, the harmless cuticle 
remover, to the base of your nails, 
gently pushing back the cuticle. 


Cutex does away with all need for 
cutting or trimming, and leaves a firm, 
smooth, even line at the base of your 
nails. 


In five minutes the most delight- 
ful manicure you ever had 


Wrap a little cotton around the end 
of an orange stick (these come in the 
Cutex package), dip it into the 
Cutex bottle and work around the 
base of the nail, gently pressing 
back the cuticle. Rinse the fingers 
carefully in clear water, pushing the 
cuticle back when drying the hands. 


A complete manicure 
set for 21c. Send 
for it today ! 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
WITH 2ic TODAY 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 502 


114 West 17th St., New York City 


If you like snowy-white nail tips, 
apply a little Cutex Nail White under- 
neath the nails. Finish with Cutex 
Cake Polish. 


In cold weather the cuticle often 
shows a tendency to become dry and 
rough. When this happens, apply a 
little Cutex Cuticle Comfort. 


Now see how well-groomed your 
nails look. Keep them looking well. 
Give them a Cutex manicure regularly. 


Cutex, the cuticle remover, comes in 35c, 
65c and $1.25 bottles. Cutex Nail White is 
35c.. Cutex Nail Polish in cake, paste, powder, 
liquid or stick form is 35c, and Cutex Cuticle 
Comfort is 35c. 


A complete manicure set 
for only 21c 


Mail the coupon today with 21¢ for the com- 
plete manicure set shown below. It contains 
enough of the Cutex preparations for several 
manicures. Send for it today. Address 
Northam Warren, Dept. 502, 114 West 17th 
Street, New York City. 


If you live in Canada, send 
21c to Northam Warren, 
Dept. 502, 200 Mountain 

t., Montreal, for your 
sample set and get Cana- 
dian prices. 


edge Cutex gives 


° 
3 


“I have found Cutex the 
quickest and most effec- 
live way of laking caré 
cf my nails” 


—— 
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‘Mother Pins 
Her Faith 
to Musterole 


In days gone by, mother 
mixed a mustard plaster 
when father had bronchitis 
or brother had the croup, 
but nowshe uses Musterole. 
It is better than a mustard 
plaster. 


She just rubs it on the 
congested spot. Instantly 
a peculiar penetrating heat 
begins its work of healing 
—and without fuss, or muss 
or blister. 

Musterole relieves without dis- 
comfort. 

The clean white ointment sets 
your skin a-tingle. First, you feel 
a glowing warmth, then a pleas- 
ant lasting coolness, but way 
down underneath the coolness, 
old Nature is using that peculiar 
heat to disperse congestion and 
send the pain away. 

Made of oil of mustard and a 
few home simples, Musterole is 
uncommonly effective in treat- 
ment of the family’s little ills. It 
takes the ache out of grandfather's 
back. It soothes sister’s headache. 
It helps mother’s neuralgia. 

Mother pins her faith to it as a 
real ‘‘first aid.” 

She is never without a jar of 
Musterole in the house. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend it. 
30c and 60c jars; hospital size $2.50. 


The Musterole Co. , Cleveland, Ohio 


BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


LANGUAGES 
LEARNED 

**Like learning a tune wand enenny. * Our Disc Records 

‘fepeat the correct accent Pronunciation “until you 

know it. joy ie METHO! the 


JAGE~ PHONE NE METH fe] 
Linguistry 


tn leading colleges. Write for Booklet and Free Trial Offer. 
LANGUAGE METHOD 


SPANISH. FRENCH 
915 Putnam Building, W. 45th St...N. Y. 


(TALIAN. 


A United Department of Agr.culture bul- 
letin says: “The best bait usually is food of a 
kind that the rate and mice do not get in the 
vicinity. The bait should be kept fresh and ot, 
tractive and the kind changed when 
“Rough On Rats” mixes with any food. It rids ; 
premises of peste—quickly, thoroughly, cheaply. 3 
Get it at drug and general stores. “Ending 
and Mice”, our booklet, sent free; WRITE. 


E. S. WELLS, Chemist 


Jersey City, N. J. 7 
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self since you’re gone? The three months’ 
evening course at the works is all he took, 
no pension meanwhile, neither. It’s one 
of those little one-tamily houses on Stilow 
Place, Hefty, with the—the cutest little 
sun-porch for ma Sims and her—her joints. 
Why, us—you—me—Hefty—it would be 
the kind cf comeback would help save 
some of the other fellows from hero-stuff 
when they come home, Hefty. Hefty?” 


“Why, Lyle girl, I dunno. I guess 
you're right. I guess you’re always right, 
honey.” 


“It’s a fine time to sign up down at the 
works, Hefty—we just got time to walk 
down for the night session—this evening— 
there’s a sign went up to-day about regis- 
tering.” 

“I—I got the auto, Lyle, to ride us 
down.” 

We'll walk. 


“Send it back. You're 


“Er—it’s just four now,” stated Mr. 
Randolph. 

“So it is,” agreed Miss Thornton quite 
coolly, glancing at the clock and registering 
surprise—tone quite calm and dignified. 
““Do you think it’s too early for tea?”’ 

“No; not at all. That is, I don’t know 
much about what hours are suited to tea. 
Er—I never take it.” 

“Oh, don’t you?” 

A long silence intervenes. The lady 
could easily break it, but won’t. She has 
gathered somewhere that silence is often a 
club. Mr. Randolph evidently shares the 
intuition; he must say something and does. 

“I’ve been very busy since I saw you 
last.” 

interesting!” 

“Ves; it has been—inspots I’ve—er— 
been studying the under side of the upper 
world through a hole in the front glass of a 
taxi. It has given me a great idea.” 
“Really?” 

“Yes; I’m going to start the Manhattan 
Chaperoned Cab Company.” 

“The what?” asked Miss Thornton, 
forced to show interest in the preposterous 
project, in spite of the facts that her eyes 
were growing more and more wounded 
and the corners of her tremulous mouth 
were drooping further and further south. 

““Chaperoned Cab Company,” repeated 
Mr. Randolph, his broad brows puckering 
in serious thought over his wide blue eyes. 
“Tt doesn’t sound like much of an idea 
until you follow it out. Would you like 
to have me explain it to you?” 

“Oh, ce—certainly.” 

“Well, it all hangs on an invention of 
my own—an attachment to the ordinary 
taximeter of a miniature map of New York 
and vicinity and a sort of seismic-needle 
affair. You set the needle on the point in 
the map corresponding to where the cab 
starts from in—er—treal life. Wherever 
the cab goes, the needle shows the route 


i|in red ink on the map, with a time-signal 
#| of how long it stopped at any given house, 


park, store—er—et cetera. Do you begin 


ai | to get the idea?” 


“N—no,” said Miss Thornton. 
“Just think a minute. Tired old 
couple of conventional ideas and actually 


beyond the age of dancing are in horror of 


no object of charity on this town. We’re 
going to walk ourselves straight down to 


the works and sign up a new lease on 


life.” 

“You—sure you want me this a-way, 
Lyle?” 

“Hefty, I just never was so sure!” 

In a gathering darkness that was already 
pointed with a first star and sweet with 
the whitening moonflower vine, Hefty 
Sims gathered into the cove of his arm 
the tiptoe figure of Miss Lyla Doane, her 
face back and quivering like a flower 
about to be plucked. 

Across the darkness, and so distinctly 
that it was as if the head dipped in sunset 
and the grin with the front hiatus could 
shine through it, came the voice of Porky 
Doane, pitched in the key of derision. 

“Sis and Hefty’s glad! Sis and Hefty’s 
gla-ad—gla-a-ad!”’ 


Fannie Hurst’s next story, ‘‘Humoresque,’’ will appear in March Cosmopolitan. 
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Taxi! 
(Continued from page 48) 


sitting up all night watching daughter 
have a good time. Send her in one of my 
cabs; the ink-route will show just how 
straight she went to the party, how long 
she stayed, and how she came back. I 
forgot to mention the dictograph attach- 
ment in every vehicle. Take another 
case: Man married to a pretty and very 
young wife. Can’t you hear him say, 
“Yes, my d-d-dear; you can go anywhere 
if you'll take a Chaperoned Cab’?”’ 

““No, I can’t,”’ said Miss Thornton de- 
cisively, and stared meaningly at the 
clock, as though she were worrying over 
her next engagement. 

Mr. Randolph flushed, rose hastily, and 
possessed himself of hat, stick, and gloves. 

“T mustn’t keep you,” he said, “I’ve 
got a date in about five minutes myself.” 

She rose, an absent-minded look in her 
eyes, and accompanied him to the door of 
the room. He opened it and took his hand 
from the knob to shake good-by. Her 
hand reached out toward his listlessly, as 
though it had become infected with the 
selfsame droop that had assailed the cor- 
ners of her lips. 

““May I—er—call again?” 

““No!” cried Pamela, snatched back her 
hand, threw both arms up against the 
door-jamb, dropped her curly head upon 
them, and burst into tears. 

Mr. Randolph’s platinum-headed cane 
fell with a clatter; his gloves fluttered to 
the floor, and his new top-hat, emitting 
a clucking, mirthful sound, hurtled across 
the room. In less time than it has taken 
to describe these simultaneous events, he 
had seized the sobbing girl in his arms 
and was babbling as follows: 

“Miss Tho—Pamela—Pam, you dearest 
and sweetest of all the little women in the 
world! Oh, darling, don’t cry; but if you 
must, then cry on me—so! That’s right, 
my precious; put your arms round my 
neck and hold me close. S—strangle me, 
b—but never, never let me go.’ 

He stooped gradually, picked her up, 
and made for the couch. Just before he 
got there, he reached a small prayer-rug 
of Persian design and of great value, one 
of many such oases in the large expanse 
of beautifully waxed flooring. The speci- 
fied rug seemed to take sudden offense at 
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|Inflamed gums—a cause 
of loose teeth 


YORRHEA is 

undoubtedly a 

vital danger to 
both gums and teeth. 
T gums indicate 
it, and with it come 
loosening teeth. Im- 
perceptibly at first, the 
gums recede from the 
normal gum line. 
ey inflame. They 
present many tiny 
openings for millions 
of bacteria to attack 


cay quickly follows. 
Even if the cavity be 
filled and the tooth 
saved, the gums con- 
tinue to recede. * Re- 
member, too, that in- 
flamed and bleeding 
gums act as so many 
doorways for disease 
germs to enter the sys- 
tem— infecting joints 


ordinary tooth-pastes 
i . 4 are powerless. Yet 
Pyorrhea attacks four 
out of five people 
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with it. See how 
promptly bleeding or 
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white, clean and 


If gum - shrinkage 
has already set in, 
start using Forhan’s 
and consult a den- 
tist immediately for 
special treatment. 
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| Mr. Randolph’s rude footfall. It took to 
| itself wings and flew from under him. 
| The crash of two of the choicest bits of 
Manhattan’s humanity was terrific. Above 
the din of scattering furniture could be 
heard the peal of a girl’s clear laughter, 
and presently a voice ringing mertily 
through half-swallowed sobs, 

*“M—my—what a b—bump!” 

They sat on the floor, face to face, and 
matched a treble: “‘Ha! Ha! Ha!” witha 
heavy male: ‘Haw! Haw! Haw!” The 
terrified Tomlinson burst in upon the 
scene, and there are twenty-six adjectives 
that would have fitted the look on his 
countenance, the first five being “as- 
tounded,”  ‘‘scandalized,” ‘‘amazed,” 
“‘deprecating,”’ ‘‘appalled.”’ 

““M—Master Robert! M—NMiss Imo- 
gene!” 

Pamela pointed one finger at him 
weakly, and was off again to tumble down 
another cascade of laughter. Tomlinson 
shook his solemn head from side to side 
in a grieved and palsied motion. 

“Such doings! I never—no—I never!” 

“Tomlinson is right,” said Mr. Ran- 
dolph solemnly, as he rose and helped 
Pamela to her feet. “I consider this the 
most astonishing sample of deportment 
that has come to my immediate attention 
for—for ten years.” He turned to the un- 
mollified servitor. ‘Tomlinson,’ he con- 
tinued, still supporting the laughter- 
weakened Pamela with one arm, “I think 
it is due you to explain that Miss Thornton 
and I were merely rehearsing, or, rather, 
reviving the occasion of our first meeting. 
It was sitting just as you found us that we 
first made each other’s acquaintance a 
decade ago, except that the encounter 
took place on the western sidewalk of 
Fifth Avenue at about the corner of Forty- 
eighth Street. I trust that this informa- 
tion will clear up all doubts in your mind 
as to our sanity, and that you will now 
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leave us to the settlement of certain 
personal affairs of great moment.” 
Tomlinson withdrew, still shaking his 
old head from side to side, and mumbling 
his opinion that the explanation, far from 
condoning an afiront to what had once 
been an orderly establishment, was in the 
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nature of a plant on his credulity. No 
sooner had he closed the door softly but 
firmly on the scene of wreckage than Mr, 
Randolph turned all his attention to the 
lady in his arms. 

“Pam,” he said, “I want you to stop 
laughing.”” He laid his hands on her 
shoulders, held her at arms’ length, and 


‘ forced her eyes to a long and breathlessly 


solemn meeting with his own. “My 
dear girl,” he continued, ‘““when I came 
here this afternoon, the sudden bloom of 
your beauty swept me off my usually con- 
fident mental bearings. I saw how com- 
pletely desirable you are and my courage 
sank and left me, as though someone had 
said, ‘You can have her if you’ll just step 
up to Mars.’ When I was running away, 
so that I might live to fight for you in 
many other days, the flame of you swept 
down and seized my coward heart. It’s 
‘yours, darling, forever—if you'll only 
take it!” 

And then they kissed each other—one 
of those long, unhurried marriages of the 
lips in which eye meets wondering eye so 
closely that the barriers of flesh and 
space and time are pushed aside, and all 
the whole wide world together with seven 
heavens are crowded into the tiny sphere 
of a single lucent orb. Look at them, oh, 
you growing public; watch them do it! 
For while it is customary to draw the 
veil on these intimate first contacts of 
the soul, let it be said that such conven- 
tional literary hypocrisy is herein ab- 
jured on the grounds that the real thing 
in youth in love doesn’t give a whoop 
who sees. 

Even such a kiss as is under review has 
an end as well as a beginning, and just as 
this one finished its too brief but crowded 
span of life came the honk three times re- 
peated of a motor-horn, as though the 
world at large had availed itself of that 
means to cap the shameless osculation 
with three exclamation-points. 

“Why, Bobby,” cried Pamela, ‘‘ you’ve 
never kept your cab waiting?” 

“Sometime to-night,” said Mr. Ran- 
dolph dreamily, sadly, wistfully, ‘T’ll 
have to go somewhere away from here. 
Let him wait.” 


END 


Mutiny 


(Continued from page 41) 


| Rafe go without a gentle pacification. How- 


ever, a map fell open in Ned’s hand, and 
his eye lighted upon the Chateau-Thierry 


| sector. He bent over and examined it to 
| see where the boys were fighting now. Then 


he grew interested and forgot. 

Up and down the company street, ever 
since the regiment broke ranks, continuous 
and boisterous skylarking went on. Into 
Ned Faison’s tent came the echoes of 
rough pranking and the banter of good- 
natured raillery. 

Now, abruptly and without warning, 
the tone of the noises changed into a 
passionate uproar of maddened men. All 
the jolly clamor and the jokes had hushed, 
as if men were standing to listen. For 
a moment Faison sat still, wondering at 
a louder burst of revilings, and volley of 
epithets, fighting epithets in the army. 

“Riot!” Faison exclaimed, and sprang 
to his door. 


The tumult came from Bloxum’s tent 
across the stieet; dozens of running 
men converged in that direction. 

Somebody was making trouble within 
the tent—several somebodies—plenty of 
trouble, and no secrecy. Faison outran 
the crowd and had lifted the flap when he 
was hurled aside by a struggling mass 
that rolled out like a ball—four men, 


fighting and swearing and sprawling on . 


the ground. Their language indicated a 
personal disagreement. But they had 
chosen an unfortunate moment to emerge 
from the privacy of their tent and bump 
into a squad of the provost guard. The 
uninvited guard made it their business 
seizing arms and legs out of the whir'ing 
mélée, which broadened the scrimmage 
from a private affair into a public func- 
tion. Strong-armed guardsmen dragged 
the fighters apart, but could not stop their 
mouthing. 
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“T come out on a nine,’ 
Mitchell shouted. 

“Didn’t! You throwed a six.” 

“And I made my point.” 


Sergeant 


“Vou didn’t.” Rafe shook his fist and 
struggled with the guard. , 
“T did.” 


“The dice rolled off the blankets,” 
Sergeant Anderson cut in. 

“You're a liar!” 

Captain Woodward shoved through 
the crowd. 

“Shooting craps, were you?” 

Four sergeants straightened up sheepish- 
ly, and none of them said a word. 

“Sorry, boys—gambling costs your 
chevrons. Guard, take charge of these 
men and confiscate their dice.” 

Mitchell looked at Bloxum, and Bloxum 
glanced at Anderson, while Anderson 
likewise passed the buck. 

“T think Ware’s got ’em.” 

All four of them looked silly as they felt 
into their pockets, but produced no dice. 

“Sergeant Edwards,” the captain order- 
ed, “find the dice.” 

Edwards searched the gladiators, search- 
ed thoroughly, but failed to discover the 
gambler’s tools. 

Meanwhile, Rafe Bloxum edged up 
close to Faison and whispered huskily: 

“For God’s sake, Ned, skirmish round 
and rustle a pair o’ dice. We never had 
none, and can’t prove no crap-game. 
Fetch ’em to me at the guard-house, and 
scramble my kit together in a hurry.” 


All their narrow world heard of Ser- 
geant Faison’s demotion. That night, a 
white-eyed negro boy brought a note 
addressed to ‘‘ Private Faison.” 


I know of your shameful conduct. Do 
vates sneak round to the back door when 
they visit white folks? 


There was no signature, but Jean’s hand- 
writing was characteristic—and so was the 
note. Faison read it again, tore it into 
fragments. 

“That ends it.” 


Another daylight, but only a few men 
tolled off their bunks when the bugler 
tooted his reveille. Most of the fellows 
had been up for an hour, and heavy. autos 
were already rumbling toward the station 
with baggage. 

Aiter Private Faison felt absolutely 
secure in his new status for duty overseas, 
he invoked the mediation of Captain 
Woodward, and got permission to see the 
colonel at five o’clock. 

“Well?” The unchanged colonel looked 
up grimly from his desk as Private Faison 
saluted, precisely at five. 

The private had planned his exact 
words but was disconcerted by the sudden 
entrance of Lieutenant d’Avray at the 
Tear. 

“Colonel—the ladies desire— Ah, beg 
pardon.”’ The courteous Frenchman waited 
smilingly and held the door open behind 
him. Through it, Ned saw ladies gathered 
around a table: in the French Mission. 
Now he remembered—Jean had spoken 
yesterday of having d’Avray invite him to 
this very tea. 

“Well?” The colonel snapped again. 
Ned must speak in a hurry and get out. 

“Colonel, I understand you will not 
review your action.’ 


| “T wonder, Mary, if coftee really harms one 
’ as much as some folks think? 


“Well, John, you wouldn’t give coffee to 
little Jack, would youP It seems to me the 
safest and best table drink for all of us is 
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“In reducing you? No.” 

“Then I wish to apologize, sir, for my 
apparent insolence. I meant no dis- 
respect. What I wanted was to get back 
into ranks and go to France. But I can- 
not leave without putting myself straight. 
‘Thank you, sir, for permitting me to say 

“So that was it?” The colonel sat up 
stiffly, and d’Avray advanced a pace into 
\the room. Then the astounded Frenchman 
witnessed what no other man had ever 
|seen—Colonel Nolan showed human feel- 
ling. He arose, and his voice trembled. 
| Faison, my hat is off to you.” Off it 
‘came with a sweep. ‘Such spirit must 
render American troops invincible.” 
| D’Avray pressed forward. 

“‘May I have the honor of shaking your 
hand?” The Frenchman clicked his heels 
together with elaborate courtesy. “I 
salute you, sir. France is proud of her 
allies.” 

It is quite difficult for an American 
|youngster to smile and make himself 
|punctiliously polite with a Frenchman— 
;when he isn’t thinking about the French- 
jman at all but is- watching a strategic 
|dcor and thinking about a girl. Between 


colonel and d’Avray, Ned kept 
| busier than a one-eyed boy at a three- 
|Ting circus. 


“France salutes you, sir. France does 
:you honor.” D’Avray’s palm went up in 


||the orthodox style of a French soldier 


‘doing honor. That’s when Ned momen- 


| tarily lost sight of the back door, and Jean’s 


| voice startled him. 

“Lieutenant, we are waiting for you, 

Resting upon her green parasol, Jean 
had framed herself, Tosca-fashion, in the 
doorway, her laugh changing to bewilder- 
ment. She saw Colonel Nolan with hat 
in hand, while the gallant Frenchman 
stood before Ned Faison in an attitude of 
melodramatic homage. What was it all 
about? 

““Oh—oh!” she exclaimed, and turned 
to run, but the colonel stopped her. 
| “Miss Jean, come in. Don’t go. Come 
right in, I say.”’ 

The girl hesitated; she barely glanced 
at Ned, looked curiously at d’Avray. 
Then her eyes abided with the colonel. 

“Miss Jean, I can now answer your 
question, which I declined to answer last 
night. Yesterday, Sergeant Faison came 
to my quarters and was intentionally 
insolent to me, so that he would be re- 
duced to ranks and could go to France 
as a private.” The French lieutenant 
betrayed such surprise and enthusiasm that 
the colonel turned to him. ‘‘That’s true, 
d’Avray; eight of my best non-coms man- 
aged to get themselves broke in order 
that they might go to France in the ranks, 
It was a put-up job.” 

“Tt was mutiny, Colonel—mutiny. ” 

“Of course it’s mutiny.” 

“But a magnificent mutiny, Colonel— 
magnificent!” 

“Sure; they are magnificent lads.” 
‘The colonel caught Ned’s hand. “This 
‘boy will not be a private very long.” 
| Jean heard only one thing, thought of 
only one thing: Ned was going to France, 
‘going to fight in this terrible war. She 
‘struggled for self-control and inquired, 

“Mr. Faison, when are you going?” 

“Within an hour.” 

“Oh, Ned—Ned! she gasped. “I 
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didn’t know! And I shall not see you | 


again?” Unconsciously she took a step 
toward him. 

“Oh, yes; we all hope to come back.” 

It was his matter-of-fact way of saying 
it that frightened every vestige of color 
from her cheek. 

“T didn’t mean that. Not that! I 


meant—will I see you before you go—just 


>? 


to say good-by: 

“T’m afraid not. The boys are falling 
in now.” 

The two other men faded from his 
thoughts and sight; he saw only a girl 
before him, a girl with misty eyes and 
outstretched hands, saying, 

“Ned, I’m sorry.” 

Dimly he felt that the men were gone; 
the tactful d’Avray leading off the colonel, 
and this time d’Avray closed the door 
behind him. 

Jean spoke in a rush, as if afraid she 
might not say it. 


‘““Ned, when you come back—if you 


ask me again—I’ll marry you, or I'll 
marry you now.” For a moment, she 
broke down utterly. But she steadied 
herself. ‘Ned, I want you to go. I’d 
want you to go—if I knew you would be 
killed!” 

‘“No”—he shook his head with all the 
confidence of youth and love—“TI’ll come 
back safe; a fellow couldn’t help it—if he 
had you waiting.” 

She was only a woman; she must cuddle 
close. She stroked his hair, kissed his 
lips, calling him a thousand fond and 
foolish names until Colonel Nolan rattled 
the door-knob and entered briskly. 

“Well, my lad, your time’s up. Now, 
when you get aboard the transport—not 
until then, mind you—tell those other 
seven mutineers, the insolents, the drunk- 
ards, the crap-shooters, tell them that I 
glory in their spunk. Over the top now, 
and the best of luck!” 

The regiment swung into line. Steady 
brown columns moved down the dusty 
road, setting their faces toward the long, 
long hike that led to France. On the 
colonel’s porch, Jean Merrill held herself 
erect as the colonel himself, or as d’Avray 
at her side. 

Bigfeller passed in the ranks, and 
grinned at his colonel. Involuntarily, the 
colonel’s hand rose in a salute. Then the 
colonel noted Sergeant Bloxum, who had 
won his medal for valor on the field, now 
marching as a private. Again the colonel 
saluted. 

“Look, Miss Jean!” 

“Yes; there’s my soldier!” 

U ndistinguished from a thousand others, 
her young soldier came abreast. The 
boys swung their hats and _ cheered. 
Colonel Nolan saluted with a gulp in his 
throat. Jean waved her parasol. That 
was all. The regiment had passed. 

Stepping inside to his desk, Colonel 
Nolan handed Jean a long envelop. 

‘Miss Jean, here is Lieutenant Faison’s 
commission. He does not know. If I 
had delivered it this afternoon, I should 
have been compelled to remove him from 
the ranks—and keep him here.” 

“Then Ned’s an officer?” 

“‘Yes—or will be as soon as you send his 
commission—to France.” 

Impulsively she lifted the envelop to 
her lips and drew it away again. 

“No; I love him best as I saw him last 
—a soldier—my soldier!” 
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assisted in the somewhat pathetic expres- 
sion which was part of her pose. 

“Kind of trouble here to-night,”” Harold 
declared jerkily. ‘Old Louis has forgot- 
ten to keep my table.” 

“We've been waiting quite a quarter of 
an hour,” Miss Whitney sighed, “and I 
am so hungry.” 

“Perhaps,” Stephen suggested, after 
barely a moment’s hesitation, “you would 
care to join us?” 

“ Are you sure we shouldn’t be disturbing 
you?” Miss Whitney asked, looking into 
his eyes. “It would be simply sweet. I 
am dying to sit down. Everyone has been 
so trying this afternoon.” 

Miss Whitney was apparently dying for 
other things, which Louis, in a most un- 
derstanding manner, produced. Very soon 
the brothers were drinking their first cock- 
tail, and Stephen’s whispered admonition 
to his nephew to order anything the young 
lady would like had produced a gold-foiled 
bottle, now reposing in an ice-pail. Miss 
Whitney took the conversation into her 
own hands. There was no doubt that she 
was a young lady of remarkable tact. 

“Tt’s so dear of you,” she declared, 
“both of you,” she added, with a wonderful 
glance at Stephen, ‘“‘to leave that grubby 
old City and come up here to see life. And 
so sensible, too. There are other things in 
the world, aren’t there. Mr. Underwood, 
besides making mcney?” 

“T suppose there are,” Stephen admitted 
dolefully, “‘but I am bound to confess that 
we have somewhat neglected them.” 

“You should take an interest in the 
theater,’”’ she advised. 

“Neither my brother nor I,” Stephen re- 
plied, “have witnessed a theatrical per- 
formance since Sir Henry Irving last played 
in ‘The Bells.’” 

“Vou don’t object to the stage?” she 
asked anxiously. 

“‘Not in the least,’’ Stephen assured her. 

“Nor to anyone connected with it,” 
George Henry echoed, with a little bow. 

“You dear!’’ Miss Whitney exclaimed, 
patting his hand. 

George Henry glanced at the table on 
his right, which was unfortunately occupied 
by a prosperous-looking American and his 
wife. To be patted on the hand by a very 
attractive young lady was a new and ex- 
traordinarily pleasant sensation. 

“* My brother and I,” he announced bold- 
ly, “think of paying a visit to the theater 
very shortly. Are you acting in anything 
at present, Miss Whitney?” 

She sighed. The pathos now was un- 
mistakable. She shook her head very sadly. 

“T have had terribly bad luck, Mr. 
Underwood,” she confided. “I have a 
wonderful musical comedy, with an ex- 
quisite part for myself, and the man who 
was going to produce it for me died only 
a few weeks ago.”’ 

“Pegged out without a moment’s warn- 
ing,” Harold putin. “Filthy luck for Miss 
Whitney. She’d been counting on his 
putting up the stuff.” 

The brothers Underwood were puzzled 
but interested. 

“Tt isn’t an expensive production,” Miss 
Whitney continued, feeling her way cau- 
tiously, “and the very theater for it is in 
the market at the present moment.” 
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“The Singing Bird” 
(Continued from page 50) 


“Tt’s a corking good piece of work,” 
Harold remarked. “A fortune in it, with 
Miss Whitney in the title-réle.”’ 

The faces of Stephen and his brother 
suddenly cleared. What had before been 
mysterious to them was now becoming 
clear. There was a business side, of course, 
te all theatrical ventures. 

“Pardon me,”’ Stephen inquired, “but 


the person who advances the money to 


secure the production of such a piece as you 
were speaking of is usually, I believe, a 
loser?” 

“Not in a case like this,” Miss Whitney 
assured him eagerly. 

“Miss Whitney never loses any money 
for her backers,”’ Harold declared. ‘‘ They 
touch the oof every time.” 

The brothers seemed unaccountably de- 
pressed, and Miss Whitney was content to 
let the subject drop for atime. Meanwhile, 
the service of dinner progressed. It was a 
queer partie carrée, the conversation, stage- 
managed by Harold, chiefly consisting of 
reference to benevolent strangers who had 
befriended some undiscovered genius, as- 
sisted them toward a stage career, and 
reaped princely rewards. For some reason, 
however, the morale of the story generally 
fell flat. Toward the end of dinner, George 
Henry, who was half-way through his sec- 
ond glass of champagne, snatched at a 
moment when his brother and nephew were 
engaged in conversation, and asked a ques- 
tion of Miss Whitney. 

“Did you happen to notice,” he asked, 
“a very attractive young lady—there were 
two of them, in fact—seated at this table 
on the right at luncheon-time?” 

Miss Whitney reflected. 

“Why, of course!”’ she exclaimed. “That 
was Peggy Robinson and little Julia 
Winch.” 

“Are they on the stage?” he asked 
timidly. 

“When they get a chance,” Miss Whit- 
ney replied. ‘‘They were in the chorus at 
Daly’s until a month ago. Peggy isn’t bad- 
looking. Better let me introduce you.” 

George Henry colored up to the roots of 
his hair. 

“T wasn’t thinking of anything of that 
sort,” he stammered. “I am too—too——” 

“Too what?” she laughed. 

“T shouldn’t know what to say to ac- 
quaintances like that.” 

Miss Whitney laughed again. 

“Oh, Peggy would find plenty to talk 
about,” she observed, a little dizzily. 
“You might find her conversation a little 
monotonous, but you could have all of it 
you wanted— Mr. Underwood?” George 
Henry leaned a little across the table, a 
proceeding which her gesture invited. ‘Do 
you think there would be any chance of 
interesting your brother, or both of you, in 
a theatrical speculation?” 

George Henry coughed. It was really 
very foolish of him, but his old habits of 


‘ caution, engendered by a quarter-century 


of commercial life, were too strong. 

“T really could not say, Miss Whitney. 
We have neither of us been used to specu- 
lations of any sort.” 

The young lady sighed, and the conver- 
sation became general again. 

“Hopeless old dears!” she whispered to 
her escort. 


“Sit tight,’ he replied, under his breath. 
“They’re biting all right.” 

It was Stephen who presently reopened 
the subject. 

“Tf it is not an impertinent question, 
Miss Whitney,” he asked, ‘what amount 
would be necessary to insure the successful 
production of your-musical comedy?”’ 

Miss Whitney was not one of those 
bohemian young ladies to whom money 
counts as nothing. She came, on the 
contrary, from an_ exceedingly hard- 
headed stock of successful tradespeople, 
and she had learned the art of caution. 
She leaned across toward Stephen, her eyes 
bright with interest and a rather becoming 
little frown upon her forehead. 

“Tt all depends, Mr. Underwood,”’ she 
replied. ‘The thing could be done, no 
doubt, including a short lease of the 
theater, for a matter of five thousand 
pounds. On the other hand,” she went 
on, “there are extras—and perhaps super- 
extras—which might make the amount up 
to seven or eight thousand. The person 
or syndicate who found the money would 
be entitled to five-per-cent. interest and 
half the profits, after paying author's 
fees.” 

perfectly reasonable arrangement,” 
Stephen murmured, glancing at his 
brother. 

“Quite so,’’ George Henry echoed. 

- Blanche Whitney’s spirits revived. She 
talked gaily until the end of the meal, a 
little surprised to find that her glowing 
account of the fortunes realized by various 
theatrical syndicates aroused so little 
enthusiasm in her listeners. At a quarter 
to ten, Stephen took out his watch. 

“Tt is our custom,” he said, “my 
brother’s custom and mine, to retire at 
half-past ten. We have just time to reach 
home pleasantly and read the papers for 
a few minutes.” 

“You are not going already?’’ she 
exclaimed. 

“With your permission, Miss Whitney,” 
Stephen replied. 

“My brother and I,” George Henry 
intervened, “are most punctual in our 
habits.” 

The little party broke up. Blanche 
kept Stephen a little behind, and, with a 
pretty little gesture, detained him after 
the others had passed out. 

“Mr. Underwood,” she begged, “‘do tell 
me: Do you think this idea appeals to 
you at all? You can’t tell me how happy 
it would make me,” she went on, “to feel 
that I was going to owe this success—and 
I am going to have a big success—to you.” 

“Tf I were to entertain the suggestion, 
it would be upon one condition,” Stephen 
said slowly. 

“Please tell it me,”’ she begged. 

“My nephew Harold is very young, 
and his mother is anxious about him. 
He is nineteen years old, and he has yet 
his way to make in the world. Be- 
sides-——”” 

“T understand exactly,” Blanche Whit- 
ney interrupted, although, as a matter of 
fact, she did nothing of the sort. “My 
friendship with Harold amounts to nothing. 
You believe that, don’t you?” 

“I believe anything that you choose 
to tell me,” he replied. 
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“Do this for me, Mr. Underwood,”’ she 
whispered, “(and I will see just as much or 
as little of Harold as you tell me. You 
shall decide all those things.” 

Stephen, for a moment, felt vaguely 
uncomfortable. He glanced toward the 
door and was exceedingly relieved to see 
that George Henry was approaching. 

“To-morrow—” he began. 

“To-morrow I shall come and see you,” 
she announced. 


At precisely half-past eleven on the 
following morning, George Henry took 
down his black bowler hat from the peg, 
glanced once more at his watch, and 
‘turned to his brother. 

“Tt is time for me to go to Mincing 
Lane, Stephen,” he said. “I shall be back 


| at half-past twelve.” 


Stephen moved a little uneasily in his 


air. 
“Certainly, George Henry,” he replied. 
sup ” 


: 
His brother waited patiently. Stephen, 


however, was dumb. 


“You were thinking of Hebblethwaite’s 
indigo?” the former suggested. 

Stephen looked up into his brother’s 
face. His forehead was slightly puckered; 
his eyes seemed more than ordinarily blue; 
his fingers were playing a nervous tattoo 
upon the blotting-pad. There were certain 
indications at the corner of his mouth of a 
half-nervous smile. 

“To tell you the truth, George Henry,” 
he explained, a little lamely, “‘I was think- 
ing that if Miss Whitney should happen to 
call, it would be a pity if you were out.” 

The junior partner laid down his hat 
and considered the point. Then he 
picked it up again. 

“Nothing,” he decided, “must inter- 


, fere with my visit to the warehouse.” 


“You are quite right,” Stephen agreed. 
“Tf you should find nothing pressing there, 
however, it would be quite in order if you 
got back a quarter of an hour earlier.” 

George Henry hurried off, and Stephen’s 


| worst fears were soon realized. Watched 


across that little strip of dusty floor which 
lay between the outer swing doors and the 
office by a dozen gaping young men, 
ushered into the sanctum of the brothers 
Underwood by a dumb-stricken clerk, 
diffusing about her little wafts of delicate 
but voluptuous femininity, Miss Whitney 
made her appearance scarcely a quarter 
of an hour after George Henry’s de- 
parture. Stephen, studiously avoiding his 
confidential cashier’s almost agonized 
stare, bowed, and motioned his visitor to 
his brother’s seat. 

“What a dear, ducky place!” the young 
lady exclaimed, as she threw herself back 
in the depths of the leather chair, crossed 
her legs, and displayed a quality and 
elegance of silk-clad limb which sent the 
middle-aged clerk gasping from the room. 
“So this is where you sit and make all 
that money! Where is the other Mr. 
Underwood?” 

“My brother,” Stephen explained, “has 
gone to pay his usual visit to our ware- 
house. He will be back before long.” 

“I’m not missing him,” the young lady 
declared cheerfully, leaning across the desk. 
“We can manage without him—can’t we, 


| Mr. Stephen?” 


“Up to a certain point, yes,” was the 
somewhat stiff rejoinder. 


She laughed at him softly, and leaned a 


little farther across the desk. A gleam of 
sunlight beautified the really rich gold of 
her hair. A little waft of almost unusual 
and very seductive perfume floated across 
the dust-hung atmosphere. 

“You are so queer, you two,” she mur- 
mured. ‘Do you do nothing apart? 
Have you no separate lives at all?” =» 

“None,” Stephen answered simply. 
“You see, we understand one another.”’ 

She was a little puzzled at his complete 
unconsciousness. 

“You have neither of you ever been 
married?” she asked. 

“Never,” Stephen replied, “and we are 
much too old now,” he added, “to con- 
template such a thing.” 

**Men are never old,’ she whispered. 

Stephen looked round the room, and 
decided that he must consult George 
Henry about a new ventilator. 

“You have brought some papers with 
you?” he asked. 

Miss Whitney opened her bag and drew 
out a typewritten agreement. Stephen 
adjusted his gold pince-nes, and, with his 
forefinger upon the lines, read it through, 
word by word. Then he touched the bell 
and gave a message to the elderly clerk 
who answered it. 

“The agreement seems to me to be in 
order,” he said, “‘but it is our custom, my 
brother’s and mine, never to sign anything 
in the shape of a legal document without 
legal advice. Our solicitor is in the outer 
office, going through an account with the 
cashier.” 

“You mean that you are going to do it, 
then?”’ she exclaimed. 

“We have decided,” Stephen replied, 
“provided no unexpected difficulties arise, 
to make the investment.” 

She looked at him with a faintly puzzled 
air in her warm brown eyes, as though 
wondering at his reticence. 
door opened, and exactly the type of 
lawyer whom the brothers Underwood 
might have been expected to employ 
made his appearance. Stephen rose to 
his feet. 

“Mr. Jardine,” he said, “allow me to 
present you to Miss Whitney.” 

Mr. Jardine bowed. ‘It was one of the 
weak moments of a starch-fed life. He 
showed no surprise. He was even a little 
confused. 

“Be so geod,” Stephen continued, “as 
to Icok through this document and tell 
me whether, from a legal point cf view, 
it isin order. Pray be seated.” 

The lawyer read the. document through’ 
from beginning to end. When he had 
finished, he held it before his face for a 
moment. Afterward, he was able to 
meet his client’s inquiring gaze with a 
moderate amount of composure. 

“Legally speaking,” he declared, in 
melancholy tones, “the document is in 
order.” 

“Be so good as to take it, then,” 
Stephen directed. ‘Prepare a copy for 
Miss Whitney and one for myself. You 
will wait upon Miss Whitney, according 
to her convenience, witha check for six 
thousand pounds, and obtain her signa- 
ture.” 

“The matter shall be attended to,” the 
lawyer promised, making vague bows and 
leaving the room like a man in a trance. 

Miss Whitney leaned across the table 
and laid her fingers upon Stephen’s hand. 

“How can I thank you?” she whispered, 
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with a world of insinuation in her grateful | 
glance. 

“On the contrary,” he replied, “it is 
we who owe you thanks—my brother 
and I. We were, in fact, looking for an 
investment of the sort which I feel sure 
this will turn out to be.” 

She was a little puzzled at his demeancr. 
In the whole of her experience, which had 
been considerable, she had never met | 
anything like it before. 

“You will take me out to lunch, won’t | 
you?” she whispered. ‘‘We must have a | 
little celebration.” 

There was one strange moment, during 
which Stephen found himself thinking 
that it would be very pleasant indeed to 
take Miss Whitney out to lunch. And 
then he was himself again. 

“My brother will return in a few 
minutes,”’ he said. “It will give us great 
pleasure to have you as our guest.” 

Miss Whitney threw herself back in 
her chair and laughed. She laughed so 
naturally and so easily that the tears 
came into her eyes. Then she rose to her 
feet, came round to his side, and looked 
down at him. 

“Mayn’t I give you a kiss?”’ she asked. 

“For God’s sake—no!” he stammered, 
in terror. ‘‘Forgive me, my dear Miss 
Whitney, do you realize where we are— 
and—and——”’ 

“Oh, I forgot we were in your stuffy 
old office,” she declared. “Never mind; 
it will keep.” | 

Stephen produced a carefully marked | 
cambric handkerchief, on which ten drops | 
of lavender had been sprinkled, and 
dabbed his forehead. 

“What will keep?” he gasped. | 


“The kiss, of course,” she answered. | 
“Do you know, I believe you are shy.” 

He turned toward the door with the air | 
of one prepared to welcome a deliverer. 
George Henry, after a careful knock which 
his brother much resented, entered. The 
latter coughed. 

“Miss Whitney and I have arranged 
that little matter, George Henry,” he | 
announced. “If you are agreeable, she 
has been kind enough to promise us the 
pleasure of her company at luncheon.” 

“That will be very pleasant,” George 
Henry declared brightly. “I will send for 
a taxi-cab.”’ 

“Miss Whitney, then, will excuse us for 
oes” Stepben said, rising to his 
eet. 

They both left the room; they both 
returned in about five minutes, with 
their hands spotless, their hair neatly 
brushed, their faces shining. 

“The taxi-cab is at the door,” Stephen 
announced. 

She 


Miss Whitney rose to her feet. 
was feeling a little hysterical. 

“T think,” she said, “that I should like 
to be a partner in your firm.” 


The luncheon-party had its surprises. 
They had hardly seated themselves before 
the fair-haired young lady strolled in alone 
and gazed round the room in a disap- 
pointed manner. Miss Whitney stretched | 
out her hand, and the two embraced affec- 
uonately. There was not the slightest 
Suggestion of conspiracy in their greeting. 
va You dear thing!’’ Miss Peggy gushed. 

How sweet you’re looking!”’ 

“Tam so happy!” her friend exclaimed. . 
With much excitement. “Let me introduce 
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—do not neglect the warning 
symptoms tender, spongy, 
bleeding or receding gums. 


To prevent pyorrhea the gums must be kept 
firm and healthy and the teeth free from mucoid 
deposits which harden and form tartar. A denti- 
frice, to be effective, must do more than cleanse 
and polish the teeth; it must also increase the 
vitality of the gums and establish greater resis- 
tance to the destructive germs ever present in 
the mouth. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is specially compounded 
to meet these requirements. It has been 
scientifically developed and tested since 1908, 
at clinics devoted exclusively to pyorrhea re- 
search and oral prophylaxis. 


Thousands of leading dentists prescribe and 
employ Pyorrhocide Powder because these tests 
have proved it to be the most effective means 
for correcting sore, bleeding, spongy and reced- 
ing gums. It is unequaled as an aid in the 
prevention and home treatment of pyorrhea. 


Pyorrhocide Powder removes the mucoid 
plaques or films and the daily accretions which 
form tartar (tartar is the principal, initial 
cause of pyorrhea). Its use helps to make soft, 
spongy gums hard and firm and to heal bleed- 
ing gums. It is of the highest efficiency as a 
cleanser and polisher of the teeth. 
If pyorrhea symptoms exist in your mouth, begin using 
Pyorrhocide Powder. Its soothing and healing effects will 
show you why it has received the endorsement and conti- 
dence of the dental profession and of thousands of users. 
All good drug stores and dental supply houses sell Pyor- 
rhocide Powder. It is economical because a dollar package 
contains six months’ supply. 

Send for Sample and Booklet 
Our educational booklet gives in non-technical language, 
the important facts about the causes, effects, prevention 
and treatment of pyorrhea which have been discovered 
through years of research in the Pyorrhocide Clinic. Sent 
free upon request, together with trial package of Pyor- 
rhocide Powder. 


The Three 
Stages of 
Pyorrhea 


Early 
Deposits form on teeth 
at and under the gum 
margins, causing the 
gums to become in- 
flamed, red and some- 
what swollen. Teeth are 
firm but the -gums are 
tender and bleed easily 
when. tooth brush is 
used or coarse food 
masticated. 

x x 
Intermediate 
Considerable gum tissue 
becomes destroyed, ex- 
posing the roots of the 
affected teeth. The gums 
are much swollen and 
have a purplish color 
The walls of the teeth 
sockets break down, 
causing the teeth to be- 
come loose. Teeth are 
quite tender on mastica- 
tion. Pus oozes from 
around the affected 

teeth. 

* 


Advanced 
In the advanced stage 
there is an extreme 
loosening of the teeth, 
a great loss of support- 
ing bony structure and 
extensive pyorrhea 
pocket formation and 
copious flow of pus. The 
system absorbs this 
disease - producing pus. 
The entire health is 


often undermined. 


The Dentinol & Pyorrhocide Company, Inc. 
1474 Broadway, NewYork City 
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FANNIE WARD 
Famous Star Writes: 
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|you to the two dearest men in the world. 
They are my newsyndicate. Weare really 
going to do ‘The Singing Bird.’” 

Miss Peggy was loud in her congratula- 
‘tions. She gave both her hands to the 
‘two men ind promptly took George 
|Henry’s seat. 
| “We must talk about this,” she de- 
‘clared. “I am so happy for Blanche’s 
‘sake. She is such a dear!” 
| “Your friend Miss Robinson will per- 
haps do us the honor of lunching with 


us?” Stephen suggested. 
“T am so glad you’ve asked me,” that 
vivacious young lady declared. ‘It makes 


things more comfortable, you know, and 
I hadn’t the least idea of going away. 
| How are you two ever known apart?” 
‘she went on. “Because I want to talk to 
ithis Mr. Underwood’’—laying her hand 
‘on George Henry’s arm. “I am sure your 
brother and Miss Whitney have ever so 
much to say to one another.” 

A strand of golden hair brushed George 
Henry’s cheek. A strange and wonderful 
confusion swept through his senses. He 
felt himself very hot and exceedingly 
nervous. He gripped the menu firmly 
his hand. 
| “My name is George Henry, and my 
‘brother's is Stephen. Suppose,” he sug- 
gested, ‘“‘we order luncheon.’ 

The two young ladies took that task in 
hand and managed it very well. Miss 
Peggy, it appeared, drank milk when in 


to PU | public, at her mother’s request, but, on 


lthis special occasion of rejoicing, was 
icontent to waive her usual abstinence, 
|and cocktails and champagne were served 
for everyone. She confided presently to 
George Henry that she was troubled so 
often with a cough, waiting about to get 
|engagements was hard, and there were so 
‘many girls ready to make use of any 
means whatever to snap up any vacant 
post. Did he think there would be room 
| for her in the chorus of ‘The Singing Bird’? 
She appealed to Miss Whitney. In a 
few seconds, the matter was arranged. 
{Luncheon became more and more cheery. 
/One or two strange individuals, immacu- 
lately dressed, and all possessing a class of 
features well known in the City, were 
introduced by their Christian names at 
various times to the brothers Underwood 
|by Miss Whitney as “my new syndicate.” 
At the end of luncheon, the hosts of the 
little luncheon-party were possessed of a 
very considerable theatrical acquaintance. 
Notwithstanding the glamour of their 
surroundings, however, at a quarter-past 
two, George Henry and Stephen exchanged 
a covert glance, and a moment or two 
later both rose to their feet. 

“You will excuse us,” Stephen said, 
after having paid the bill. “My brother 
and I have business appointments. ”’ 

The young ladies parted with them with 
immense regret. There was to be another 
meeting later in the week, and Miss 
Peggy had whispered in George Henry’s 
ear something about ringing him up. 
The girls watched their hosts depart in 
absolute silence. 

“Can you beat them?” Miss Whitney 
murmured at last, turning to her friend. 

“T don’t believe they are real,” the 
latter declared. “I had to pinch George 
Henry’s arm to feel sure that he was 
alive. Tell me about 

The heads of the girls drew closer 
together, and their conversation became 


mysterious. In the taxi-cab, new on its 
way to the City, the two brothers were 
seated rather stiffly, looking steadfastly 
ahead of them. 

“On the whole,” Stephen said, “per- 
haps it was as well that Harold didn’t 
lunch at the Milan to-day.” 


The period of rehearsals which now 
commenced occupied a good deal of the 
time and attention of Miss Blanche Whit- 
ney in particular, and of her friend, Miss 
Peggy Robinson, in a less degree. As soon 
as the first excitement was over, however, 
they were conscious of a strong revival of 
interest in the two members of their syn- 
dicate. They strolled in to lunch at 
the Milan one day at about half-past 
twelve, and by special permission installed 
themselves at the round table just inside 
the door. 

“Tell me, Blanche dear,” Peggy asked 
confidentially, “how are you getting on 
with your old thing?”’ 

Blanche leaned across the table. 

“T think you will agree, Peggy,” she 
said, “that I have had my fair experience 
of men.” 

““A very unfair experience, I call it,’’ her 
friend assented heartily. ‘‘You’ve had 
all the luck.” 

“T used to fancy,” Miss Whitney con- 
tinued, ‘‘that I was up to every move of 
the game—could see through a man, how- 
ever clever he was. Well, dear, I tell you 
frankly I am up against it. I can no more 
understand Mr. Stephen Underwood than 
I could the Sphinx. I don’t know what he 
wants or what he doesn’t want.’ 

“And believe me,” Miss Peggy confided, 
“George Henry, as he calls himself, is 
exactly the same.” 

“Tt isn’t fair upon a girl,’’ Miss Whitney 
declared thoughtfully. 

“Tt’s absolute idiocy,” Peggy agreed. 
“It isn’t as though they were mean. 
I was a little hard up last Thursday——” 

“T saw the bill tumble out of your 


pocket,” her friend interrupted. ‘Did it 
come off?” 
“*Come off!’ I should think it did! 


Made me feel perfectly mad afterward 
that I’d only been hard up for a fiver, it 
was so easy. I simply daren’t ask him to 
come to the flat, Blanche. I believe he’d 
faint. I’m thinking of hiring a mother 
and inviting him to tea.” 

“T have made up my mind,” Miss 
Whitney declared firmly, ‘‘to know once 
and for all where I stand.” 


Punctually at a quarter-past one, the 
brothers arrived. They treated the 
young ladies cordially, but, with their usual 
precision of manner, took their places at 
the table, and ordered a frugal lunch. 
Toward its conclusion, Blanche, who had 
been a little distrait, leaned across toward 
Stephen. 

“Can I have one moment with you ona 
matter of business, Mr. Underwood?” 
she begged. 

“Most certainly,” he replied. ‘‘ Please 
speak quite openly. My brother, as you 
are aware, will be equally interested in 
anything you have to say. 

“This matter concerns you only,’’ Miss 
Whitney declared, a little impatiently. 
“Please be good- natured and come along.” 

Stephen allowed himself to be led to an 
easy chair in the small lounge. His com- 
panion sat very close to him. 
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“Mr. Underwood,” she said, ‘‘we have 
never discussed the matter of the super- 
extras.” 

“Dear me!” he exclaimed. “You must 
tell me what they are, Miss Whitney. 
I understood——” 

“Do you need me to tell you?” she asked 
quietly. 

“T am sure you know,” he replied, in 
perfect innocence, “how ignorant I am of 
all theatrical matters.” 

She took him by the arm and led him, 
much to his discomposure, through the 
crowded café and into the larger lounge. 
There she found a retired corner and 
ordered coffee and liqueurs. 

“My brother—” he began. 

“Oh, he saw you come through,” she 
interrupted. “Peggy will bring him 
here. Please listen. You know, don’t you, 


that I am the principal lady in ‘The. 


Singing Bird’?” 

“Naturally,” he replied. 

“The principal lady in a musical 
comedy,” she went on, a certain 
position to keep up. I haven’t been like 
some girls. I have been careful. I den’t 
care about having the usual class of young 
man hanging round me, trying to pay a 
dressmaker’s or a bootmaker’s bill. I have 
lived carefully and on my own. As the 
principal star in ‘The Singing Bird,’ I 
can’t do that any longer.” 

“Vou require something for expenses?” 

“T want a furnished flat, with tele- 
phone, heaps of flowers, a moderate 
amount of jewelry, and either an electric 
coupe or a small limousine motor-car 
to take me to and from the theater.” 

“God bless my soul!” Stephen mur- 
mured. “Is this—necessary?” 

“Tt would make me very happy,” she 
whispered. 

“What sum of money,” he inquired 
hesitatingly, ‘would put you in the 
pesition which you feel you ought to 
occupy?” 

“Two thousand pounds down, and two 
hundred and fifty pounds a month during 
the run of ‘The Singing Bird,’” she 
answered firmly. “The jewelry we 
might leave for a little time.”’ 

“Tf this is usual,” Stephen said, “I will 
instruct my solicitor to add it to the 
agreement.” 

“Don’t be an idiot!” she admonished, 
squeezing his arm with tentative affection. 
“You must arrange this privately. Now, 
here come your brother and Peggy. 
Please give me my answer.” 

“Tt shall be as you wish,” he promised. 

Miss Blanche Whitney went through 
the day with a superior smile upon her 
lips and the air of one looking into a new 
and very desirable world. For about a 
week now she was more occupied than 
ever. Then, one morning, just before the 
time appointed for the first performance of 
“The Singing Bird,” she took a taxi and 
drove down to the City. She arrived 
precisely at twelve o’clock and found 
Stephen alone. He rose to greet her. 

“There is nothing wrong?” he asked. 

“Nothing whatever,” she answered. 
“I came to see you, and I knew that I 
should find you alone just now.” 

She seated herself opposite to him. 
Again the sunlight seemed to find a home 
in her beautifwly coiled hair. Again 


Stephen was conscious of the fascination 
of that strange, unfamiliar atmosphere 
with 


which she surrounded him. She 
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jleaned acress the table, opened her bag, 
‘and tcok from it a little key. 

| “Mr. Stephen,” she said, “I have taken 
my flat and furnished it. I am moving in 
this afternoon, and I have- brought you 
this.” She held the key across toward him. 
Stephen tock it mechanically into his 
hand, turned it over, and laid it down by 
his side. ‘‘ Yousee,” she continued softly, 
“this couldn’t go into the agreement, could 
it? There is only one spare key.”’ 

Miss Whitney was a young woman of 
the world, but the moment or two of 
silence which passed had for her, too, a 
certain indefinable poignancy. She looked 
into Stephen’s eyes and she knew that he 
understood at last. 

“My dear young lady,” he said, “‘it is 
very kind of you to pay me this visit. 
I am not, as I am sure you know, 
acquainted with much of the gossip which 
goes on in the theatrical world, but I 
should like to ask you a question. Is it 
not a fact that you have been engaged for 
some years to Mr. Allan Durward, the 
tenor in ‘The Singing Bird’?”’ 

“The engagement was broken off last 
week,”’ she announced, with a little 
start. “I broke it off the day after you 
and I sat in the lounge at the Savoy.” 

“And just why?” 

“Because he has no money,’ she 
answered stolidly, ‘because I have had 
enough of being poor, because, supposing 
‘The Singing Bird’ isn’t a success, I don’t 
want to be driven to going back to the 
chorus.” 

He played with the key for a moment 
or two. His eyes seemed to be studying 
its pattern. Perhaps even Miss Whitney 
failed to follow his thoughts at that 
moment. When he looked up at her, his 
smile was very kindly. 

“My dear young lady,” he said, 
“The Singing Bird’ will not fail. If it 
does, there are other musical comedies, 
jand a talented young couple like you and 
Mr. Durward, with a joint fortune of ten 
thousand pounds, will never know want.” 

“*Ten thousand pounds!’” she gasped. 
“What are you talking about? We 
haven’t a penny between us.” 

Stephen, with some deliberation, with- 
drew a bunch of keys from his pocket, 
unlocked a drawer and produced a check- 
book. After carefully testing his fountain 
|pen to be sure that it was in order, he 
|wrote out a check with great precision. 
‘When he had blotted it, he showed it to 
her. 

“Tt is my intention,” he said, “to place 
this money in trust for you and Mr. 
Durward on the day of your marriage, 
which I suggest should be the day of 
the first performance of ‘The Singing 
Bird.’” 

She sat looking at him for several 
moments. She had a queer feeling at 
the throat, a strange falling-away of all 
the littleness and small schemings of her 
daily life. She was back again in her 
ischool-days. Somehow, the atmosphere 
‘had changed. Stephen handed the key 
‘across to her. 
| “Tam too old for marriage, dear Miss 
|Whitney,” he said. “I hope that you 
|will be very happy.” 


George Henry came back from the 
warehouse punctually at a quarter to one. 


“T have engaged a taxi-cab, Stephen,” 
he announced... “If you are ready, we 
will wash.” 

Stephen rose and reached down his 
hat. 

“George Henry,” he said, it is never 
wise to become too much the creatures of 
habit, nor should one desert . altogether 
old friends and associates. It is boiled- 
beef day at Prosser’s. Shall we lunch 
there?” 

George Henry was silent for a moment. 
Then something in his brother’s appearance 
made its impression upon him. 

“By all means,” he assented. 
dismiss the taxi-cab.”’ 

“And, George Henry,” the brother con- 
tinued, as they walked arm in arm along 
the narrow street, “I have been looking 
into our business affairs and I think that, 
if Mrs. Lomax could receive us, it would 
be a good plan to take our holiday a little 
earlier this year. I should propose that 
we go to Worthing on Thursday.” 

“Whatever suits you, Stephen,” 
Henry murmured, with a sigh. 


“T will 


George 


Unchanged save for a deeper shade of 

bronze in their cheeks, and for the fact 
that their quiet gray suits were of a 
lighter pattern and their hats of straw, 
Stephen and George Henry Underwood 
returned to town a month later. They 
came back to a city which seemed to have 
but one theme—‘‘The Singing Bird.” It 
stared at them from the "buses; it was 
blazoned out upon the newspapers. 
“ “George Henry,” Stephen asked a 
little nervously, “did you ever read any 
of the accounts of the production of “The 
Singing Bird’?” 

“Not one,” his brother replied. “I 
thought it best not to disturb the rest of 
our holiday.” 

“Neither did I,” Stephen confessed, 
‘and letters, as you know, save those from 
the counting-house, were left to await our 
return. I wonder if, by chance, the play 
is a success?” 

They found out when they reached the 
office. There: were stacks of telegrams 
and letters of congratulation. Mr. 
Jardine’s manner, as he greeted them, was 
almost reverential. 

“Mr. Underwood,” he said, ‘‘and you, 
Mr. George Henry, I have always looked 
upon you both as astute business men, 
with a great eye for profitable invest- 
ments, but never in my life did I suppose 
that you had genius. To-day, I am forced 
to acknowledge it? Your investment of 
six thousand pounds in ‘The Singing Bird’ 
seems likely, from all the figures I can 
procure, to pay you at the rate of—of let 
us say six hundred per cent.” 

The brothers Underwood sank ner- 
vously into their respective chairs. Stephen 
was the first to recover himself. He waved 
Mr. Jardine from the room and held out 
his hand to his brother. 

“George Henry,” he said firmly, “we 
must not despair. One successful invest- 
ment shall not break our purpose. There 
is money to be lost in the world, and we 
will lose it.” 

George Henry swallowed hard and 
returned his brother’s grip of the hand 
with much emotion. 

“Vou are a brick, Stephen,” 
nounced. 


he pro- 
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The Two Lobes 


(Concluded from page 69) 


easier to find. In any case, it occupies a 
domain which our direct investigations are 
able to explore. It is, after all, an histori- 
cal and geographical question. It seems 
that there are, in fact, in the human brain 
an Eastern lobe and a Western lobe, which 
have never acted at the same time. The 
one produces here reason, science, and 
consciousness; the other secretes yonder 
intuition, religion, and subconsciousness. 
One reflects only the infinite and the un- 
knowable; the other is interested only in 
what it is able to delimit, in what it may 
hope to understand. They represent, em- 
ploying a perhaps imaginary image, the 
conflict between the material and the moral 
ideal of humanity. They have more than 
once endeavored to penetrate each other, 
to mingle, and to work in concert; but the 
Western lobe, at least over the most active 
part of the world, has hitherto paralyzed 
and almost annihilated the efforts of the 
other. We are indebted to it for extraor- 
dinary progress in all the material sciences, 
but also for such catastrophes as those 
which we have been undergoing, catastro- 
phes which, if we are not careful, will 
not be the last or the worst. The time 
would seem to have come to awaken the 
paralyzed lobe; but we have neglected it 
so greatly that we no longer quite know 
what it is capable of doing. 


IV 


THE same soldier, who has become my 
war-time ‘‘godchild,” writes to me again: 


I experience an ineffable delight in remaining 
the average man and in professing emptiness. 
I felt a great peace descend within me on the 
day when I resigned myself to the common lot, 
that is, to ignorance and death. I have found 
life by renouncing it and, now that I am no 
longer anything, I feel rich indeed. Do not 
tempt me in the direction of that subtle 
spiritual vanity which constitutes one of the 
most formidable obstacles to the final liberation 
from self. Proud I certainly was, and IT am 
still only too much so; but we cannot extract 
virtues otherwise than from our vices. More 


“Uncle Sam, meet John Bull!” 


(Continued from page 27) 


a an opportunity but imposes a joint 
uty. 

One afternoon, we visited the House of 
Lords: The debate was over the bill 
extending to women the right to become 
solicitors at law. A noble lord was op- 
posing it vigorously with the old hack- 
neyed arguments employed against woman 
suffrage. A lord next to me commented, 
“Tsn’t it extraordinary; he has passed his 
ninetieth year.” But despite the opposi- 
tion of this ninety-year-old lord, the bill 
was passed—for there is also youth i in the 
House of Lords. 

For nearly twenty years on the berich 
I have dealt with youth, and my contact 
has been with its problems. I am sure 
we underestimate its value and strength. 
Many of the world’s greatest statesmen 
and generals did their best work when they 
were under thirty-five—even under thirty. 

England depends too much upon its old 
men. But that is a common fault with 


ardently than when I embraced the phantom 
of individual superiority, I stretch my arms 
toward homogeneous equality, toward the 
fulness of vacancy. 


He is right; he but is thinking here with 
the Eastern lobe of his brain, the Asiatic 
lobe; and the thoughts of this lobe com- 
mend us only to inaction and renunciation, 
the “enchantment of the disenchanted,” 
as Renan used to say, or, rather, the satis- 
faction of despair. Certainly, all that we 
see, all that we feel, and all that we 
know pledge us to this despair, which our 
meditations—above all, those of this same 
Asiatic lobe—may, for that matter, render 
very spacious and as beautiful, almost as 
habitable, as hope. But what do we know, 
as compared with what we do not know? 
We are ignorant of all that comes before 
and of all that comes after us—in a word, 
of the whole universe. Our despair, which 
appears at first the last word and the last 
effort of wisdom, is therefore based upon 
what we know, which is nothing; whereas 
the hope of those whom we believe to be 
less wise can be based upon what we do 
not know, which is everything. 

Moreover, if we would be quite just, 
there is more than one reason for hoping 
which we will not recall here; let us confess 
therefore that in this nothing which we 
know there exists naught but despair, and 
that hope can lie only in the everything 
which we do not know. But, instead of 
listening only to our Eastern lobe, which 
counsels us to accept this inactive igno- 
rance and to bury our lives therein, is it 
not more reasonable to set our Western 
lobe to work at the same time, the lobe 


which seeks to discover the everything? | AY 


It is possible that here, too, when all is 
said, it will find despair; but it is unlikely, 
for we cannot imagine a world which would 
be merely an act of despair. Now, if the 
world is not an act of despair, nothing 
that exists in it has reason to despair. 
In any case and in the mean while, this 
search will doubtless permit us to hope 
as long as the world exists. 


the world. It is one reason why the world 
has been hurtled through four years of 
agony. We all have stupidly insisted too 
much upon the leadership of old men who, 
with a few exceptions, hve clung to the 
traditions and institutions of the past, 
with which their dust is so soon to com- 
mingle. 

The new world, the reconstructed world, 
must be passed on to younger men who 
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of England and America can light up the 
true way for a world that, in the past 
guided by old men of decaying traditions 
and institutions, has, let us hope for the 
last time flown from its orbit to plunge 
into depths of darkness and destruction. 
Youth has suffered most, and old age shall 
repay. Youth must come into its own. 
Let us give it every opportunity to know 
and to understand, and the world will be 
safe in its keeping for a thousand years. 
Thousands of our soldiers have been and 
will continue at their rest-camps in the 
British Isles during the period of the war 
and for a long period after the war. I 
talked with many of them going and coming 
to the English cities and towns from their 
camps. At that time, even with the excel- 
lent work of the Y. M.C. A., Y. W. C.A., 
and the Red Cross, there was nothing like 
the well-supervised and -directed organi- 
zation that we find in the American cities 
under the War-Camp Community Service 
for bringing. our boys into social contact 
with the girls and the better people of the 


contact need just as much a director as 
the boys and girls in the schoolroom need 
a principal or a teacher. 

Conditions in England, as I found them 
at first hand, call loudly for such activity. 
It is being in part met by the Rotary 
_ Clubs of Great Britain, as recently pointed 
| out by one of their directors, Mr. Andrew 
Home-Morton, on behalf of their organiza- 
| tion in this country and over twenty-five 
| thousand English homes that have been 
| opened for the social welcome and enter- 
| tainment of our boys. But there must be 
| more than that. Either the Red Cross 
| or the Y. M. C. A. must, in cooperation 
| with some similar agency in England, es- 
| tablish social centers in every town near 


which American soldiers are camped or 
which they frequent, with a twofold pur- 
pose in mind—the individual good of the 
| sons and daughters of both countries and, 


what is just as important, as a part of the 


c, | Campaign of understanding. 

The exchanges arranged by the Ameri- 
_can and British bureaus of information 
| between the press, the pulpit, the plat- 
| form, and the “movies” have already done 
| much in this direction—more than enough, 

as will be acknowledged in the end, to 
| pay for all the’ relatively small éxpense 
| of both. 

American idealism is being interpreted 
to the Britisher as it never was before. I 
| spoke at Oxford, and, at the close of my 

lecture, an old resident, who perhaps still 


thought of America in terms of wild In- 


dians in the West and money-grubbers in 
the East, said ® me: “You Americans 
| have quité astonished us. - You talk as-one 
dévoted ‘to the spiritual side of things, the 
practical humanities, and all the laws: you 
talked about seem to carry a great ten- 


mostly the idea that the “Americans wére 


have heard of most over here are your 
miiltimillionaires.” 

Not that our millionaires are not en- 
titled to appreciation, but, by comparison, 
they deserve to be forgotten with our 
Whitmans, Washingtons, Lincolns, Wil- 
sons, Roosevelts, Longfellows, Howells, 
Twains, and Whittiers, and those who put 
humanity and the struggle for humanity 
above property and the struggle for prop- 
erty. Yet while perhaps a better acquain- 


community. Play, recreation; and social. 


deritess for women and children: : We had- 


just bent-on making money: | Those we’ 


tance with the war-deeds and the immen- 
sity and intensity of the war-plans of each 
other was the inspiration and purpose of 
the exchange of press, pulpit, platform, 
and pictures so well inaugurated by our 
respective bureaus of public information, 
its chief value in the end—never to be 
measured in dollars and cents—will be 
felt most in the permanent and everlasting 
value of understanding and appreciation 
from the campaign of interpretation into 
which it finally develops.* 

The art of understanding, of appreciat- 
ing, and of sympathizing is the art that 
flowers little children, who people say are 
bad, into marvels of beauty and loveliness. 
“Unless ye become as little children, ‘ye 
shall not enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
Unless we treat the problems of men as 
we treat those of little children, there 
cannot be that enduring peace which is the 
only heaven worth all the hell of brutality, 
blood, misery, and suffering into which 
misunderstanding has plunged the world. 

Again, analyzing those days before the 
war when, in spite of my British ancestry 
and the blood that they say is thicker than 
water, I did not always like the English, 
maybe it was because of the boyhood 
school-histories of the Revolution and the 
Boston tea-party and the embattled farm- 
ers and Bunker Hill and Yorktown and 
Washington and Valley Forge—days that 
might not have been but for a German 
king on a British throne. 

The American who thinks of England 
merely in terms of imperialism and _ be- 
cause she has a king and emperor, as being 
a “far country” compared to a republic, 
soon finds himself disillusioned. Of course, 
if we stop to think, aside from descriptive 
terms, we might have known that Eng- 
land was really democratic, but we can 
never know, until we go to England and 
mingle with the British, how complete a 
democracy England really is, especially 
since the war, and how far she has gone 
ahead of America in some respects. In 
times of war we must, in the interest of 
the whole, give up some of our freedom of 
speech lest we lend aid and comfort to the 
enemy, just as we give up our comforts at 
home or yield to the democracy of .con- 
scription and taxation. * But in fixing 
responsibility for the exercise of such 
powers, we are in danger of unduly 
jeopardizing the liberties. of men and cur- 
tailing the freedom of ‘speech. In Eng- 
land, this great democratic institution, 
guaranteed above all others by the fathers 
of our own republic, is even more highly 


regarded, generously conceded, and des- 


perately fought for’than in America. ” 

T have ‘seen magnificent assemblages in 
the public parks and squares of London, 
with orators of every shade and color— 
some of whom I violently disagreed 
with—haranguing such of the populace 
as cared to stop and listen. I have been 
to-private meetings in the tea-rooms of the 
House of Lords where, to my surprise, I 
found enthusiastic response to sugges- 
tions of, and final support for, democratic 
measures, a notable one of which was the 


*I need hardly say: —especially after a simi- 
lar work that 1 was privileged by the British 
and American bureaus of information to take 
part in in France and Italy—that what is here 
said about Britain equally applies to them. 
And may I digress to suggest that a work of 
such marvelous possibilities should be extended 
to Russia? But why draw the line? 
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Maternity Bill, which has been defeated 
in the legislature of my own state! Yet 
it was these same lords whom I had 
understood were so hopelessly conserva- 
tive that they would not yield anything 
to the people! One of them, Lord Lytton, 
a great humanitarian and progressive, 
actually led in speech and applause at the 
celebration we attended in London over 
the granting of the vote by those conser- 


' vative lords of a kingdom to millions of 
/ women—legislation which, at the time this 


is written, ovr senators of a republic are 
withholding from ifs devoted and loyal 
women. 

When I returned from Europe, I went 
to Washington where I was asked to speak 
for the woman-suffrage amendment that 


| was then pending in the American Senate. 


I was to speak from the pedestal of a 
statue—of some patriot, who had, no 
doubt, fought for democracy and liberty. 


| Imagine, then, my consternation—having 
| still had in mind those open park-meetings 


in England—when I arrived at the park 
to find a lot of American women being 
dragged from this same pedestal and 
hustled into the black marias and carted 
off to jail because they had attempted to 


| raise some protest against the Senate 


of the United States for not giving them 
the democracy that the service-stars on 
the breasts of most of them showed their 
sons or husbands were fighting for in 
France. 

Democracy under government is not 
necessarily measured by a name or a 
form. 

Being a Progressive in American politics 
/and an admirerer and supporter of those 
policies under the leadership of Roosevelt, 


| in the Progressive party, and Wilson, in 


| the Democratic party, I had always fol- 


lowed with interest the championship by 


| Mr. Lloyd-George of such measures as old- 


on the recognition that, 


age pensions and other legislation based 
however much 
we must depend upon individual initiative 
and effort, yet, within limitations, a great 
part of our population are the under dogs 
of our economic system and are entitled to 
consideration, as we would consider the 
welfare of our children who are not yet 
as strong as we. 

He seemed to me to have the right idea, 
and when he was so roundly abused by the 
ultraconservative elements in England, as 
I had heard that corresponding element in 
America abuse our own Progressive leaders, 
I became an even more enthusiastic admirer 
of Mr. Lloyd-George. 

The great speech of Mr. Lloyd-George 
while I was in London was that delivered 


on the ninth of April in behalf of the most . 


important piece of legislation that his 
government program called for—the new 
Man-power Bill, extending the age-limit 
of those subject to conscription to fifty 
years, including the amendments provid- 
ing for the operation of conscription in 
Ireland. 

The evening following this famous 
speech, the tenth of April, 1918, was a 
memorable one. My wife and I were the 
guests at dinner in London of Sir Charles 
and Lady Henry to meet Mr. Lloyd- 
George, prime minister of Great Britain. 
He had promised his presence at this din- 
ner, but prime ministers have privileges 
and cannot always be expected on time, 
and on this occasion he wes late. We had 
hardly begun, however, when Mr. Lloyd- 


George was announced. With brisk step, 
fresh as a boy bounding in from his play, 
his entrance into that room was nothing 
short of electric. It was an intimate little 
party of the prime minister’s Parliamen- 
tary friends—my wife and I being the only 
strangers. He took the place reserved for 
him next to our hostess and opposite my- 
self, and, after exchanging greetings, he 
plunged into a discussion of the prospects 
of the passage of that part of the bill re- 
lating to the conscription of Ireland. 

It was this part of the bill that was the 
chief obstacle to its general approval 
among the Allies. |The prime minister 
gave me the impression of friendliness for 
the Irish and the desire to settle their 
troublesome question to the satisfaction 
of all. But it was plain that those present 
appreciated the hopelessness that any 
statesmen might have felt in accomplishing 
so miraculous a result. 

He was interested to know how America 
might feel on that question. I ventured 
to suggest that, while I believed Americans 
would be in sympathy with the conscrip- 
tion of Ireland, the differences of opinion 
would be largely 2s to the method. 

This was confirmed a few days later, 
when my wife and I lunched with Sir 
Horace Plunkett, the president of the Irish 
Convention, which had just recently con- 
cluded its sittings in Dublin and had made 
its report to the prime minister. Sir Hor- 
ace insisted that he feared that Mr. Lloyd- 
George had made the mistake of putting 
the cart before the horse, and that had 
home rule been first granted to Ireland, she 
would have conscripted herself. 

I remember his delight at the story I 
told of a gang of boys in “‘Little Italy” in 
Denver, who had made common warfare 
ona Protestant church built in their midst. 
They expressed their disapproval by 
throwing rocks and mud at the stained- 
glass windows of the church until they 
broke a pane which proved to be a part of 
a representation of the Deity. Since the 
identity of the gang was then unknown, I 
had prevailed upon a little Italian girl to 
confide to me their secrets, on her own 
condition that ‘““You won’t put ’em in 
jail and the cop won’t git’em,” and, above 
all things else, ‘that yor won’t tell ’em I 
tolt.””. Then, under her breath, she whis- 
pered, 

“They did much worser; they frowed 
rocks at God.” 

“Why,” I said, “only little devils would 
do that.” 

“ No,” 
devils.” 

“But,” I said, “there is only one God, 
and he will do something terrible to little 
boys who throw rocks at him.” 

“Oh, no,” she said; ‘what they frowed 
at was a Protestant God. Tony said it 
couldn’t hurt you—so they just breaked 
his face in.” 

“But,” I persisted, “he is just the same 
as the Catholic God.” 

“No, no,” she insisted; “he’s different. 
His whiskers are longer, and the light 
from his head don’t squirt as far.” 

Then I sent for Tony, on my promise 
to give him a chance to correct the trouble 
himself. He said he would get the whole 
gangforme. The very next day he brought 
in the gang, and with them about half of 
Little Italy, including their dubious and 
excited mothers, who came with their 
shawls of many colors about their heads. 


she said; ‘‘the Protestants is the 
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J explained to them the trouble and that 
each Church must have its rights which 
all must respect, to which they readily 
assented. Then I took the gang under my 
wing. read them the riot act, and, after 
promising me that “they would never do 
it again,” as evidence of their loyalty I 
asked if they would permit one of their 
number to tell me the name of any boy 
who ever violated this solemn pledge. 

But I did not select that boy. I knew 
from the psychology of people, especially 
kids, that he could not have told me with- 
out “ getting his face smashed ”’ for violating 


. his loyalty to his gang and suffering out- 


lawry as a result. I had that gang select 
the boy, for I knew they would promptly 
select Tony, as select Tony they did. With 
great enthusiasm they delegated Tony 
with powers to “snitch” (tell) on any kid 
who broke his word. That meant he was 
acquitted of any penalty that his telling 
might have otherwise carried from the 
world of Gangville. 

Thereafter, whenever the Methodist 


‘board of trustees appeared on the fron- 


tiers of Little Italy, Tony mounted the 
fender of their automobile and conducted 
them to their church, and woe betide the 


gangster who threw a rock or yelled, | 


“Protestant devils!” Little Italy solved 
its own troubles. 

Sir Horace insisted that if English 
statesmen only understood Ireland as he 
averred I had understood that gang, there 
would not be any Irish problem. 

But Mr. Lloyd-George did not have 
Ireland. alone to satisfy—he had two 
parts of Ireland, the north and the south, 
and then he had England that, even with 
all of its loyalty and sacrifice, was not now 
free of ominous grumblings against an 
extension of conscription to their already 
depleted youth and strength that now 
proposed to include its old age. 

No one could envy a British prime min- 
ister his job when it came to settling the 
Irish Question. I felt like passing on to 
him the solution proposed by our cow: 
boy humorist, Will Rogers: ‘“‘Give ’em 
home rule and then give me the ‘movie’ 
rights.” 

The pictures of Mr. Lloyd-George are 
so familiar to us all that one would only 
waste space to describe him; yet pictures 
however perfect can never give the same 
impression as personal contact. Under 
his great mane of hair, now very gray, 
flash two remarkably bright eyes. They 
are humorous, whimsical eyes that can 
look right through you, that seem to be 
sizing you up, if not ticketing and filing 
you away for future reference, while they 
keep you within the focus of their vision. 
I should not say they are “shifty,” as I 
have heard the enemies of Mr. Lloyd- 
George declare. Rather did they seem 
to beam and play about joyfully with the 
job the brain back of them found a real 
pleasure in doing, regarding some of its 
obstacles more as its comedies than its 
tragedies—eyes that made a lasting im- 
pression upon you because they seemed to 
want to understand you, and then to do 
the best thing for you. 

Over the coffee and the cigars I listened 
to the discussions between the prime 
minister afid his Parliamentary friends, 
and then, through an unexpected incident, 
I found myself explaining, in answer to 
their questions, some of the intricacies— 
to Englishmen—of our politics. 
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Dor’t dream 
about a good 
complexion~ 
HAVE ONE 


Your skin is like any other fabric 

subject to wear and tear, exposed 
as it is to sun, wind and storm. If 
vou find that it is easily roughened, * 
is chapped and red, unnaturally 
dry and parched, or excessively oily 
and blotched, try Resinol Soap 
and see if it does not help greatly 
to overcome these ailments. 

It is unequaled for use in the 
nursery, as it is specially suited to 
baby’s tender skin. 

Resinol Soap is sold by all drug- 
gists and dealers in toilet goods. 


Men find the creamy lather of Resixol Shavin; 
Stick unusually refreshing. 


Resinol 


Every woman can safe- 
guard her beauty and solve 
the problem of increasing 
her attractiveness, by using 
Resinol Soap, which helps 
nature to heal skin trouble 
and. ensure a good com- 
plexion. 
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I do not know how well Mr. Lloyd- 
George un derstands our politics, but he 
was keenly’ interested, especially in the 
problems of our city governments, about 
which surely the British could not have a 
very good opinion if they read or heard 
without understanding the stories of our 
Tammany Halls, bosses and bossism, or 
followed, as I found they had followed 
with more or less bewilderment, the muck- 
raking period of the last decade. 

Among the dinner-guests were several 
members of Parliament who were close 
friends and supporters of the prime minis- 
ter. To. tay surprise, one of them showed 
a familiarity with my own-contribution 
to the jiterature of American’city govern- 
ment, 
led -to a -most interesting conversation 
with the primé minister, explaining to him 
my experiences, and how. those- of us 
who had been in the thick*of.it knew 
that special privilege, of which our 
“beast”? was merely the allegory, and the 
government by the corrupt end of big 
business, or the “invisible” government, 
of which our “jungle”? was the allegory, 
were the keys to an understanding of the 
snags and pitfalls into which we had fallen 
most in our struggle to make our country 
safe for democracy—and how that struggle 
had been interrupted when the great insti- 
tution of democracy had been threatened 
by the “beast” of Berlin. 

He was keen to know the part that the 
American saloon had played in the com- 
bination of corrupt interests which had 
so often threatened real democracy in 
America. He did not seem to understand 
that the combination between big business 
and vice in the American cities was, at 
bottom, a struggle for special privilege, and, 
in consequence of the baneful partnership 
between the two, that, in our city poli- 
tics, the saloon-keeper and the brewer in 
city councils and legislatures were, as a 
rule, much more powerful and influential 
than the preacher or the teacher or the 
average-class business man and American 
citizen, that they made it their business, 
through this partnership, to control politi- 
cal organizations and thereby fortify 
themselves in their struggle with the 
people for the privileges that were making 
a moneyed autocracy and aristocracy in 
America far more dangerous than the com- 
paratively harmless aristocracy in Eng- 


“The Beast and the Jungle,” which = 
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land. He was tremendously interested in 
knowing how the American people were 
fighting this enemy of democracy and 
enemy in America of all that we were 
fighting for in the world. Never had [| 
dreamed that I should find myself thus 
facing the prime minister of Great Britain, 
and feeling personally his intense and 
earnest interest in American problems as 
well as those of the great war. He had 
given me again the opportunity to be en- 
thusiastic over the magnificent spirit in 
America and its great progressive leader- 
ship under Wilsonin the Democratic party 


On the Makaloa Mat, 


A Hawaiian romance, 


By Jack London, 
will appear in 
March Cosmopolitan. 


and Roosevelt in the Republican party to 
overthrow this sinister enemy of American 
democracy. 

I remember his keen interest in the 
growing subject of prohibition in England 
that has not yet reached anything like the 
same stage to which it has already come 
in America. He explained that there was 
no such combination between the saloon- 
and vice-interests with political parties in 
England as we had suffered from in the 
cities of America. For this reason, he 
impressed me as being of the opinion that 
there were not the same reasons for prohi- 
bition in England that there were in 
America. I do not know how Mr. Lloyd- 
George stands on the question of prohibi- 
tion, but it is evident that the Britons do 
not appreciate the zeal of the great ma- 
jority of Americans against the liquor 
traffic. It was reported to me that one of 
their distinguished representatives who 
visited America in the winter of 1918 had 
given offense to many Americans because 
of his good-natured raillery over our 
“dry” state of affairs. 

The consumption of alcoholic beverages 
in England has been amazingly reduced 
since the war; no whisky has been dis- 
tilled there since early in 1917, and in 
February, 1918, a'l the unmalted grain in 


the hands of the brewers and malters were 
seized for breadstuffs. Consequently, many 
Britishers were somewhat aghast at the 
representative sent to England by the 
Anti-Saloon League to protest against the 
use in such manufacture of any grain we 
sent to England. The late Lord Rhondda, 
then food administrator, could not under- 
stand how an unofficial American represen- 
tative could suggest, that, as a condition 
precedent to shipping grain to England, it 
should not be so used until at least we had 
passed in America legislation forbidding 
prohibition Kansas, for example, from 
shipping its grain to “wet” New York or 
Pennsylvania, except upon the same con- 
ditions. And it was pointed out that, in 
an amendment added to a Congressional 
war-measure, the President at that time 
had the power to impose this condition upon 
such use of grain in America, a power he 
had not then attempted to use. These 
intrusions into the affairs of each other 
were, however, accepted with a charity and 
good humor that before this would not 
have been so evident. 

There was no sign of the terrific burdens 
and responsibilities on the shoulders of the 
prime minister, under which he had labored 
and out of which he had come so smilingly 
from the terrific strain of that long speech 
and day in Parliament. Occasionally the 
conference was interrupted by the tele- 
phone, and Mr. Lloyd-George would leave 
the table to receive some message that 
General Wilson from the Western front 
was sending to him. It was evident that 
the prime minister had a high opinion and 
warm regard for General Wilson. It was 
thrilling, there in the quiet of a private 
home, to receive from the generals in the 
field, through the prime minister himself, 
the very latest news from the Western 
front, where one of the greatest battles of 
the war was:still raging, as we prayed, 
that there be no break in the line, and 
that Germany’s hopes for the Channel 
ports and the sea would be, as they were 
by the brave British, dashed forever. 

When he left Lady Henry’s dinner-party 
that night, he pressed my hand and said, 

“One of the recompenses of this ‘war is 
that America and Britain will understand 
each other, for we are at last together, 
with the same aims andthe same purposes, 
and together must »see this: thing 


through to the 


Jadge Lindsey’s next article will appear in March Cosmopolitan. 


The Passionate Pilgrim 


record of the New York operative. In 
spots, it was amusing. Guard’s stenog- 
rapher had told all she knew. Most of it, 
however interesting, didn’t apply. But she 
was clear about this “Stafford” name. 
Guard had told her that, among other 
things. She urged .secrecy on. her new 
young man. “Stafford” 
to the office. But she had.once taken a 
note to him for Mr. Guard. . He was then 
staying at a mean little hotel, far over on 
the lower West Side. She thought it hardly 
a reputable’place, and'was glad to get away 
from the quarter. But the:young man in- 
terested her. She had tried to learn his 
real name, but it was nowhere in the files, 
and Mr. Guard wouldn’t tell. 


had-never come’ 


(Continued from page 67) 


“T’ve got lines out,” . said Qualters. 
‘‘Have the name shortly. We ought to 
find out a little more about the check, too. 
Then we can close in on him.” 

“*Closein?’” The question was O’Rell’s. 

Qualters nodded. 

“Goirig over’Bob’s head?” _.. 

“Bob’s had his chance. I’m going to 
take it up with the fellow direct.” 

“But he'll go straight to Bob.” 

“Not when I’m through with him. No; 
he won’t go to Bob. He’ll leave town, if 
he’s lucky enough to keep out of jail.” 


The Applebys discussed the matter at 
home, while dressing for a dance at the 
golf club, guardedly. For there were pro- 


found reticences between them in the mat- 
ter of Cantey estate. 

“Saw Mrs. Bentley .down-town,”’. sai 
Esther. She ‘stood: before her mirror, 
doing up her hair. She was shorter than 
her sister, and of a plumper mold. -Her 
face was round, pretty, smoothly expres- 
sionless. ‘‘ Miriam’s flat again. . Wearing 
herself out trying to run that big place. 
Why can’t she make up her mind she’s an 
invalid: and let it go at that? I’m-sure 
we'd all be glad to do what we could to 
make it easy for her.” 

“Mrs; Bentley say anything ”—Will. was 
buttoning a shoe—“she say anything about 
the young fellow they’ve “got working 
there?” 
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allel the work that Mr. Simonds has done. 


facts are brought out, or the entire fairness and 


Once in a generation, perhaps, there 
appears one man with a gift for writing his- 
tory so that all men, all women, all children 
like to read it. Such was Ridpath—such 
were Macaulay and Herodotus—great of 
vision, brilliant of style, with a genius for 
facts and a genius for telling. 

Frank H. Simonds i is this generation's Rid- 
path, this war's Macaulay. From the day when 
this man burst like a flame upon the people of 


Sa Ss the great war is a very remark- 
} ee able work. It is not too much to 


It is hard to say what most to admire: the 
grasp of the essential facts of the war which is shown, or the transparent clearness with which 
impartiality of the conclusions.” 


“Mr. Frank H.Simonds'’ history of 


say that no other man in this or 
any other country can quite par- 
extraordinary 


the city of New York with his p rophecy at tne 
great war to this day, when he is welcomed 
Allied statesmen and generals, his fame id 
spread about the world. Already, today, clubs 
and schools are studying Frank H. Simonds. 
His least newspaper article is treasured and 
passed from hand to hand. So it is won- 
derful indeed that at last you can have the 
story of this war in final form for yourself 
and your children, and for their children. 


Frank H. Simonds’ 


History World War 


5 Large Volumes- Size 13," 


When The Bere Simonds is today the most 
When quien descends on shell-torn quoted American in Europe. tae 
Europe—whren weary men have raid had 
own their arms—when the great ships,| articles reprin and distribut 
the high seas-will this greatest of con-| broadcast; and he is the only 
flicts have left its message for you—j American who was allowed to go 

mind be "inowiedge of the from point to point along the 

history | great battle line. He has talked 

lof geography, of invention? with generals and soldiers alike. 
vith Simonds’ | brilliant contempo-| His articles appear in leading 
papers all over the world. At the 

at w height of the Battle of Verdun, 

babe whe President Poincare sent him alone 


home will find in it the truth about the] Of all war correspondents to the 
things they heard ru-| battle front. 


mored, they will find all 
that part of the war that enn that t to 
he d never seen. e war have nm eager to help Fran 
Simonds with contributions. Those 
who really know some individual part of 
the great conflict—have written what 
they know best. There are hundreds of 
such contributors. One-third of the 
whole history is written by them—the 
other two-thirds being written by Frank 
a Simonds. A few of these contributors 
re Lord Northcliffe, Admiral Sir John Jelli 
Winston Spencer Churchill eon-Gener: 
William Crawfor: 
yard Kipling, Viscount James Bryce, Henry 
Morgenthau, General Pershing. 


The Story That Has Never Been Told 


The full story of Chateau-Thierry 
has never been told. Not in a single 
newspaper, or a single magazine, or a 
single book can you find just what 
startling things our American boys did 
that dar that turned the tide of history. 
How they fought with their bare hands 
—how hag Ae attacked in the face of ma- 
chine = fire as in the face of rain— 

they tore the machine guns to 
pieces with their hands and over- 
powered the gunners behind them. 


t war will not be lost for| 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS COMPANY, 30 Irving Place, New York 


1000 Illustrations 


This, and much more—a glorious 
story that has never been printed. It 
will make every American heartbeat 
faster. But you can read it now in Frank 
Simonds’ History of the World War. 

Mon men of many minds consider 
this History the great one—the one for 
you to have. French, British, Belgian. 
and Americans—statesmen, ,gen- 


erals, newspaper men—differ though 
they inilering in everyth else—all unite 
in cohsidering Frank H. Simonds’ the 


history of the world war for you to own. 


Many of the war maps were drawn 
by Mr. Simonds himself. The illustra- 
tions are printed on special paper in- 
serted for the purpose. Many of them 
are entirely new to the eyes of readers, 
having been obtained by the art editor 
o° the History from out of the hun- 
dreds of thousands that have been 
taken in this war—these are pictures 
you really want to keep—that really 
illustrate the story. 


Announcement of Price Increase 

When, over two years ago, the 
Review of Reviews Company planned 
project, it contracted for 

etc., at the then prices 
fora a first edition of all the volumes. 
ag = ice was put on the set that was 
fair, in view of the costs. 

Since cloth, popes. ink, labor— 
everything that goes into the making 
of a k— has gone way up in price. 

Because of these old contracts Fae 
are now able to get the Simonds 
tory at a low price, you are prompt 
and engage a set of the Sraeent edition. 

We herewith announce, however, 
that the subscription price of the next 
edition will be increased to confor.» 
with the higher costs. 


© Underwood & U nderwoou 


George Says— 

“This ‘History’ will con- 
stitute a moct valuable trea- 
tise for those who at this or 
any future time wish to con- 
sult an independent authority 
on the cause of this titanic’ 
struggle.”” 


Lord Northcliffe Says— 

“Mr. Simonds has been 
right about the war more 
often than any of the many 
who have endeavored to fore- 
cast the future of this compli- 
cated catastrophe, and I say 
with admiration that I do not 
know of a better guide to the| 
war than Mr. Frank H. Si-| 
monds.” 


J. Cardinal Gibbons Says— 

“IT feel sure the work of Mr. 
Simonds will prove a valu- 
able contribution to the 
jliterature of the World War. 
volume in hand makes! 
easy, pleasant and interest- 
ling reading." 


/ contributors. If not 
satisfactory I will 
return them in five 
/ days, other will 
remit $1.5 0a month for 
12 months. In return | am to 
,  Fecelve the two otber volumes of 
this history as soon as they are re- 
leased from the press. The set will 
/ contain the complete of of the 
World War from beginning to 
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EW and better things, new and better ways of preparing the familiar things, 
progress—are the result of constant effort. The Heinz Experimental Kitchen, 


with its adjoining room for the “‘ tasting committee,’? is a visible indication of the Heinz 


policy to produce the best always. 


| 
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Save Meat, Wheat and Money 


Baked Beans, better than any other food, will help you solve the 
problem of maintaining a good table at the lowest cost. Heinz 
Baked Beans areacompletefood in themselves—they furnish all 
the nourishment of meat and bread and they do it at no 
sacrifice of appetite. For Heinz Baked Beans havea flavor that 
made them a familiar and welcome dish in thousands and 
thousands of households in days when high food prices were 
an undreamed of factor in America. 
Heinz Baked Beans are actually baked in real dry-heated ovens. 
For variety and to please all tastes they are prepared in four ways: 
Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 
Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) Boston style 


Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat (Vegetarian) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


- 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 


“No.” Esther stood motionless, her 
shapely white arms about her head. ‘‘What 
young fellow? What do you mean?” 
| “A queer chap—a writer. Bob Listerly 
put him in to write your father’s biogra- 
phy.” 

“They wouldn’t do that without con- 
‘sulting 

“They have.” 
| “But—just as a matter of common 


” 


|courtesy—my own father 
| “Bob’s turned him loose there in the 
study.” 

| is he?” 

| “Nobody seems to know. Amme’s wor- 
‘ried. Seems to be an adventurer.” 

“But Miriam’s rooms are right next 
the— Mr. Listerly shouldn’t have done a 
thing like that.” 

“T know. But I didn’t know quite what 
ito say.” 
| “TI should think you could have pro- 
tested.”’ 

Will began on the other shoe. 

“Tt isn’t as if Miriam were a sophisti- 
cated girl—used to men—” Esther, brows 
knit, caught herself thinking aloud. “You 
know, Will, if it should ever come to a 
question of her marrying—I mean, if she 
were well enough, and it was a man we 
knew would be good to her—I wouldn’t, 
for one moment, stand in her way. Not 
for one moment. Why did he have to let 
him work right there in the house?” 

“The papers are all there.” 

Esther was distrait, if smooth and smil- 
ing, all the evening. Shortly after break- 
fast the next morning, she dropped in at 
the old Cantey place. Mrs. Bentley— 
gray, calm to the point of stupidity, re- 
spectful—met her in the hall. She thought 
Miss Cantey was feeling a little better. 

“The young man is working here to-day, 
is he?” 

“Mr. Stafford? Yes; he went up a few 
minutes ago. He comes at nine.” 

Esther’s glance rested a moment on the 
housekeeper; then she went on up-stairs. 
The study door was shut. She eyed it with 
cold curiosity. To the nurse, she said, 

“My sister is ill, Miss Russell?” 

“Doctor Martin has just left, Mrs. 
Appleby. He says she is better.” 

*“What’s the trouble?” 

“Tt’s hard to say. Temperature, and 
a little delirium. A nervous setback. She 
insisted on getting up this morning, but 
Doctor Martin told her she must stay 
abed another day. I’ve thought——” 

Miss Russell, hesitating, glanced toward 
the study door. Esther's gaze followed. 


you thought?” 

“Tt’s not a thing I’d speak of, Mrs. 
Appleby, but I should think it would be 
disturbing to have a stranger up here, 
working among Mr. Cantey’s things. 
She’s almost lived in that room. It meant 
a great deal to her.” 

All the time she was sitting at Miriam’s 
bedside, Esther was considering this 
speech. Had the girl meant to placean 
emphasis on it? Curiosity burned in her 
brain. Miriam, too, seemed strung up, 
touchy. 

Esther told herself that she had some 
rights in the matter. Even if her father 
had left the control of his vast properties 
to this girl, surely her only sister was 
responsible to the extent of advising her, 
guiding her. And he had thought of her 


as getting stronger; he hadn’t pictured 


“Well,” said Esther then, “what have. 
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her as an out-and-out invalid, with a 
temperature and a little delirium. If he 
had realized how helpless she was going 
to be, he would at least have given Will 
a little say in the matter. Leaving it to 
Miriam was all right—nobody could ques- 
tion that—but how about leaving it to the 
designing men that were already worming 
their way into her confidence, or, at least, 
into the inmost secrets of Cantey estate? 
She decided that Miriam had already seen 
this Stafford. Something had happened. 

Before her very brief call was over, 
Esther had built up in ber own mind a 
point of view, complete, hard, fortified at. 
every point with eager self-justification. 
The little sisterly quarrel they had but 
set her thoughts the more firmly. 

Esther said—after expressing sympathy 
and telling of the party at the club— 
looking critically abeut her: 

“You ought to give up this big place, 
Miriam. Though goodness knows I don’t 
want the care of it myself. But you’re 
simply wearing yourself out. You ought 
to take Miss Russell and Mrs. Bentley and 
go to a sanatorium and really rest.” 

Miriam said she was really more com- 
fortable here at home. 

“But, my dear, here are Will and I. 
I’m sure Will would be glad to help in any 
way he could. Business advice—that sort 
of thing. Here you are, you see, within 
a few months of taking over the estate 
from the trustees, and you aren’t even as 
well as you were Jast year.” 

Esther walked down the hall with Miss 
Russell. They stopped before the study 
door, tacitly. A man’s steps could be 
heard, pacing the floor. 

does that a great deal,’ remarked 
Miss Russell, in a discreet tone. 

Esther felt in her purse, selected a bank- 
note, glanced down, and saw that it was 
for five dollars. That seemed a good deal. 
Miss Russell had glanced down at it, too, 
and was standing motionless. Esther had 
often heard Will say: “When I want.a 
thing, I don’t haggle or delay. I go after 
it. Iget it.” .She was confused. Her pulse 
was beating high. She found another five- 
dollar note, crumpled the two together, 
placed both in Miss Russell’s oddly conve- 
nient palm, though Miss Russell was 
protesting a very little, discreetly. 

“Let me know how things get along,” 
said Esther, and fled down the stairs. 


XIX 
IN WHICH MIRIAM STANDS ALONE 


AFTER the scene with Miriam, Calverly 
found himself struggling with a sort of 
madness. Not since the first few awful 
weeks after Cicely’s death had he sobbed 
as he sobbed there on Jim Cantey’s desk. 
There was relief in it. But his mind was 
reeling. Love had come to him. It had 
fairly struck him. A love so sudden and 
so fantastically impossible as to border on 
the grotesque. At one moment he was 
bitterly afraid of it; the next moment he 
passionately welcomed it. Over and over 
he tried to feel again the thrill he had felt 
when he picked her up that second time, 
had her in his arms, felt her hair brushing 
his cheek. It seemed the end and the 
beginning of life. The imperative desire 
to tell her the truth about himself was a 
fire in his brain. He quivered with impa- 
tience. At each sound in the house, he 
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Clean Their Teeth | 


Alt Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


The facts stated here have been widely known for some years among 
But they were not presented 
to the public until proved beyond dispute. 


dentists and scientific men. 


People who knowe— by the hundreds of 
thousands —are changing their teeth- 
cleaning methods. And these are the 
reasons: 

The old methods proved inadequate. 
The best-brushed teeth too often dis- 
colored and decayed. Despite the wide 
use of the tooth brush, statistics show 
that tooth troubles have constantly 
increased. 

Science found the reason in a slimy 
film. You can feel it with your tongue. 
It is constantly forming, and it clings. 
It gets into crevices, hardens and stays. 


That film is the cause of most tooth 
troubles, and the old methods could not 
end it. 


That film-coat. absorbs stains, and the 
teeth seem discolored. It hardens into 
tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Also of many other serious diseases. 


It is therefore best to brush teeth in 
ways which can end the film. 


Four years ago a way was found to 
combat that film efficiently. It has now 
been proved by thousands of tests. To- 
day it is embodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent, and we ask you to test it 
yourself. 


Make This One-Week Test 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digest- 
ant of albumin. The film is albuminous 
matter. The object of. Pepsodent is to 
dissolve it, then to constantly prevent its 
accumulation. 


This is not as simple as it seems. Pep- 
sin must be activated, and the usual 
method is an acid, harmful to the teeth. 
So pepsin long seemed barred. 

It is now made possible, because science 
found a harmless, activating method. Five 
governments have already granted patents. 
That method is employed in Pepsodent. 

Many teeth-cleaning methods, widely 
proclaimed, have later been found ineffi- 
cient. So Pepsodent was submitted to 
repeated clinical tests, under able authori- 
ties, before this announcement. 

Today it is proved’ beyond question. 
And the object now is to bring it quickly 
into universal use. 

The method is to offer all a One-Week 
Tube for test. Send the Free coupon for 


it. Use it like any tooth paste, and watch 
results. 

Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the film. 
See how teeth whiten how they glisten 
—as the fixed film disappears. 

Let Pepsodent prove itself by a One- 
Week Test. See its ufique results, know 
the reason for them. After that, you wil: 
not be content to return to old methods 
of teeth-cleaning. 

Cut out the free coupon now. 


One-Week Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 291, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Mail One -Week Tube of Pepsodent to 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to.the nearest Red Cross Station 


REG.U.S. 


A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 
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This Valuable 
Combination for 


motoring public. For only 


THE BOOK 


“The Care of the Car” is a 144-page 
book, written for and by motorists, 
describing in detail the best methods 
of repairing your car and running it. 
It suggests hundreds of practical 
hints that make the upkeep of an 
automobile the simplest thing in the 
world. It tells of the problems en- 
countered by expert motorists and 
the means taken to overcome them. 
“The Care of the Car” is well bound 
to withstand constant usage and it 
fits into the door pocket so that you 
can carry it with you wherever you 
go. It is unquestionably one of 
the most popular hand-books ever 
written for motorists. 


is truly a bargain. 


ToR, 
119 West 40th St., 
New York City 
As per your introductory offer, kindly send 
me at onee a copy of ‘The Care of the Car” 
and enter my name en your subscription list 
for the next six months. I enclose $1.00 
herewith. 


Here is the biggest bargain ever offered to the American 


$1.00 you can secure a copy 


of one of the best books on the market covering the motor 
car and its upkeep, together with six issues of the most 
famous and useful motoring magazine published anywhere. 
This opportunity may never be available again—nising 
costs will probably prohibit us from offering a money- 
saving chance like this in the future. 
advantage of it now and mail the coupon without delay. 


You should take 


THE MAGAZINE 


MoToR, the National Magazine of 
Motoring is America’s leading 
publication devoted to the motor 
car and motoring. It is read by a 
greater number of motorists than 
any other magazine of similar char- 
acter, because of its superior appear- 
ance and the high-class editorial 
matter that appears in it. Every 
number is profusely illustrated with 
art photographs, and contains many 
articles and stories that enable you 
to get more and better service from 
the use of the car. The cover 
designs, printed in four colors, are 
the works of some of our most 
famous and popular artists. 


The regular subscription price of MoToR is $3.00 per year— it 
sells on the newsstand for 25c a copy. By taking advantage of 
this big introductory offer you save money on the magazine 
alone—and you get “The Care of the Car” in addition. 


This 


“WE Mail this Coupon 


| The coupon is a convenient means of 
1 securing this big $1.00 combination. 
| Simply slip a dollar bill in an envelop, 
1 enclose this coupon with your name 
1 and address and mail it to us at once. 
| We assume the risk. But do it now—to-day. 
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a One Dollar Bill 


| he couldn’t bear it an hour. 


| his nerves. 


sprang toward the narrow door. He felt 
that he couldn’t bear it until another day; 
The dominant 
impulse during most of the day was simply 
to tell her and then go—drop the job, the 
pay, the thrill of carrying out that fine, 
strong desire of Jim Cantey’s—drop every- 
thing, plunge again into life—Europe, 
Africa, China, anywhere. But next time 
with his own name. He didn’t even think 
of suicide now. That thought had been 
born-of depression. Now he was at a dizzy 
height. Twice during the afternoon, beside 
himself, he tapped at the narrow door. 
There was no response. 

That evening, in his new, not uncom- 
fortable room on the back slope of the 
hill, he sat long before the picture of Cicely 
in its little silver frame. A miracle had 
touched him. He needn’t hide this great 
new experience from Cicely. He could 
face her picture now. She wouldn’t mind. 
It would even please her. It was a renewal, 
if not of the old love, then of the power to 
love. It was the rebirth of his dead heart. 
He knew now that he might, in time, have 
yielded to the mcthering instinct of a Mary 
Maloney or to the subtle moral under- 
mining of a Margie Daw. It would have 
been disheartening, but it would probably 
have happened. At living alone, he had 
reached the end of his rope. If he was to 
live on at all, there must be some sense of 
companionship, somebody to care for, or, 
at least, somebody to care for him. But 
now, by a sort of divine luck, it had come 
right. It wasn’t weakness; it was strength. 
Nor was it bitter. The very touch of 
hopelessness in it exalted him. It wasn’t 
desire—not wholly desire. It was contact 
again with the creative thrill of life. It 
was the Power of his youth. It was health 
to his body, light to his eyes. He could 
do something now. Something! 

But the heavenly madness burned at 
He wrote until two in the 
morning on his confession, pouring his 
heart out on the paper. Then he tore it 


up. 

The difficulty was going to be, not in 
any failure of his desire to tell Miriam, 
but that, against the confused hurt, the 
crushing sense of injury that his years of 
disaster and bitter struggle came to in his 
present thoughts, he couldn’t make head- 
way. These years were too close, too over- 
powering. It was the sort of thing a 
sensitive man can’t talk about. He knew 
that he would literally break down if he 
tried. There was no sense in breaking 
down. But she must have the kernel of 
the truth. Given his real name, she could 
fill in all the sorry details. Everybody 
knew them. He tried writing it briefly, 
simply, tore that up. Talking was better. 
The direct thing. He knew that he would 
have to tell her in the morning. The 
moment he saw’her. He couldn’t wait. 
He tossed in bed, dozed off now and then, 
watched the red sunrise steal up the street 
through the trees, felt again that wisp of 
hair against his cheek. 

And then for four days he entered the 
Cantey house at nine sharp, marched up 
the two flights to Jim Cantey’s study, 
struggled to get his mind somehow cn 
those wire baskets of correspondence, 
walked the floor, jumped like a cat at 
every sound, watched that narrow door 
between the book-shelves and the window. 

He constructed letters to send through 
the post. It was the only channel of com- 
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munication open tc him. But he found he 
couldn’t quite do it. She could see him if 
she chose. It rested with her. 
wait. Somehow, he did wait—if not 
repressing the fires within him, at least 
concealing them. 

He found himself making acquaintances 
in his new home. There was one odd, dry 
little talk with Mr. Amme, walking up the 
street in the morning. And he wrote to 
Margie Daw, enclosing a ten-dollar bill 
on account. There was gratitude in the 
letter which she, in the curious frenzy of 
the woman who has overreached and is 
driven to make her point, misread. 

She replied by messenger, in a brisk 
pencil scrawl, enclosing a theater-ticket 
for the evening. He would find her in the 
next seat. Afterward, if he’d see her back 
to the rooms, she’d cook up a rabbit. 

It was too late to be answered. It dis- 
turbed him. He tried to rouse himself to 
the situation, feeling that he must at least 
appear to-handle it like a man of the world 
—Margie was such an impulsively good 
sort—and ended by letting the evening 
slip by, doing nothing. 

The next morning, after eleven, she 
called up. He was standing on a chair, 
elbows on the top book-shelf, moodily 
studying out the details of the model ship, 
the Congo. He heard the bell. There was 
a desk telephone.’ He hadn’t used it. He 
stared down at it now. Pictures of Miriam 
Cantey swam, wavering in emotional 
clouds, before his inner eye. The bell rang 
again. He answered now. 

Margie’s voice seemed dry, a little hard. 
It came out of a remote past, before some- 
thing, when life was all of another color, 
when it was something else. He had to 
think quickly to catch her tone. 

“Sorry you couldn’t get around,” she 
said. She was pleasantly offhand, yet he 
felt the exigent strain in her. 

“Yes; I was sorry,” he heard himself 
saying. 

“You've got to come and see me. I must 
hear all about it.” 

“Not much to tell,” said he. “Not yet. 
Just groping round, getting started.” 

“How are you fixed for to-night?” 

“Well—to-night—I’m pretty busy to- 
night, Margie.” 

She called up again at four. It seemed 
that a good play was coming. If he 
wanted to go, she’d have to apply well 
ahead for seats. 

Margie seemed a little gushing now, or 
girlish. Again he put her off. He felt a 
boor. But the miracle had come to him 
here in Jim Cantey’s study. And some- 
where beyond the narrow door was Miriam. 
The place was sacred, a room of dreams. 
The thought that Margie, anybody, could 
intrude at any moment over the wire struck 
a chill into his heart. She called up the 
next day. This time, just to wish him 
good-morning. She was a little worried 
about him, she said. How could she be sure 
he was really better? He must show him- 
self, report. Who was taking care of him 
now, anyway? Before he could work 
through mumblings into a coherent reply, 
she had rung off, with a: “ Well, I must run 
along. Do take care of yourself. Let me 
know if I can do anything. And please 
don’t be silly about that money. I’m not 

*broke. I’d tell you if I was. So long.” 

He hung up the receiver, sank back in 
his chair. Had he involved himself? Had 
he let Margie into his life? Suddenly, he 
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could see himself lying sick in her room, in 
her bed, and she there smoking a cigarette, 
and a nurse, dressed to go, unpleasantly 
taking the two of them in with a look. He 
brushed a tired hand across his eyes. 

He looked wistfully up at the Congo. 
Jim Cantey had worked his dream out. 
He had been able to. Some men, with the 
best efforts, couldn’t. Luck and gifts 
entered there. Jim Cantey knew that. 

Calverly thought cf a ship becalmed in 
the Gulf Stream. There was a figure! 
Life seemed like that. You could work 
endlessly on your ship; you could work 
your heart out on deck, in the rigging, 
below. But you couldn’t stop it drifting 
toasmash. Jim Cantey’s sails had caught 
the trade-winds. 

There was a tap at the narrow door. He 
sat limp, motionless, fought for his breath. 
He hadn’t foreseen it would be like this. 
He was trembling. 

Again the tapping, a little stronger. 

Somehow he get up, opened the door. 

She was there, in the wheeled chair. 

“T’ve been ill,’ she said, and caught 
her breath. “I couldn’t get word to you. 
Not very well.” 

“T tired you,” he said. ‘That day.” 

“No—or—yes, perhaps. I don’t mind 
that. It’s better to be tired sometimes. 
I’ve been so useless.” 

“Oh—no!” 

“Yes, I have. It’s no good going on 
like that.” 

He was feasting his eyes on her. She 
was frailer, sweeter. What wonderful hair 
she had! There was red gold in it. And 
her eyes—that extraordinarily vivid blue! 
Over and over and over he had tried to 
bring her distinctly before his mind’s eye, 
each time failing. And now here she was! 
His pulse was pounding at his temples. 
He leaned against the door-frame. 

“And you—” she asked, hesitating, 
“how have you been?” 

“Oh, all right; only—I’ve wanted to 
see ycu.”’ 

“Yes, [know. I’ve wanted—I promised 
you the papers. I’ve wondered what you’d 
think.” 

“Oh, I knew—of course—”” He waved 
toward the desk. “I’ve been wrestling 
with this stuff. Haven’t got very far with 

“Of course net. I’m going to give you 


the others. So you'll have them by you— _ 


in case I—” Her blue eyes were taking 
him in with a curious touch of timidity. 
Her voice was none too steady. ‘I won- 
der,”’ she went on, ‘‘if you have any safe 
way of keeping them.” 

“You mean, if I——” 

“You might want to take them home 
with you. We—we agreed, you know. 
You are to help me carry out father’s wish. 
There was a strong box here. There—on 
the bottom shelf, in the corner.”* 

He brought the box to the desk. 

“We can put them—the important ones 
—in that.” 

They were both looking at the safe now. 

““T—I’ll have to get them out,” she said 
rather hurriedly. ‘I may have to—to 
trouble you to—well, help me this one 
time. Afterward I sha’n’t have to trouble 

ou.’ 
‘ There was a pause. He found himself 
moving toward her. Once he glanced at 
her; she was studying the floor. A wave 
of delicate color was flooding her pale skin. 
She bent her head lower as if to hide it. 
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At the door, he stopped short. He knew, 
suddenly, that if he were so much as to 
touch her, his resolution would give way. 
The moment was too wonderful. He 
would save it; he would cry to her that 
he loved her. As for taking her up again 
in his arms—— 

“No,” he heard himself saying. ‘No; 
not to-day. I might lose them. You see, 
I have to go through all this stuff any- 
way, first. I could—I could let you know 
when—” It was curiously difficult to get 
the words past his thick tongue and throat. 
He drew himself up, hands clenched at his 
sides, breathing deeply. ‘‘There’s some- 
thing I must tell you. My name isn’t 
Stafford.” He could feel rather than see 
the look of blank amazement that came 
over her face. The color had gone. And 
there were the beginnings of pain there. 
He rushed, blundering, on. “It isn’t Staf- 
ford. I’m not bad. Not exactly. I’ve 
had trouble. You'll understand, perhaps, 
when I tell you——” 

But he couldn’t tell her. The breakdown 
was upon him. He stood there, fighting it, 
feeling her great blue eyes full on his face. 
He choked down a sob, came forward. 
She shrank back a little way in the chair. 
But, very gently, he wheeled her aside, 
then rushed past her across the room—her 
own sitting-room—to the desk by the 
window, snatched up a book that lay 
there—‘“‘Satraps of the Simple,” by Henry 
Calverly—and thrust it into her wondering 
hands. 

“That’s my name!” he cried. “That’s 
who I am! Now you know!” 

He left her then, wandered back into the 
study, stared cut a window, stood there a 
long time until an odd new rustling sound 
startled him inte turning. 

She was walking across the study, bal- 
ancing with her arms and reaching out to 
catch a corner of the desk. Just before 
touching it, she sank to the floor. 

He was lifting her, breathing out the 
feeling that was overflowing his heart, 
kissing her hair. Once his lips brushed her 
forehead. 

“T love you!” he was whispering. ‘‘It’s 
dreadful! I mustn’t tell you. T’ll go. 
That’s why I didn’t want oe 

“Please!” she said gently. ‘‘ Not that.” 

“Oh, I know I’m——” 

“Help me up. No—just my arm. You 
don’t know—all these years—it’s my first 
step——” 

“But you mustn’t! It will hurt you!” 

“T don’t care! Just steady me. Let me 
walk. Over here—by the safe.” 

She sank down in the big chair, white, 
eyes closed, lips compressed in pain. After 
a moment, she laid a frail hand on her 
breast. He stood over her, white himself, 
tense, in an agony. She was speaking, 
very low. He had to bend over. 

“Tt’s wonderful!” 

“ But you——” 

“T don’t care. I’m going to walk every 
day. I must stand alone.” . 

“But if you—the doctors——’ 

“Please! I simply don’t care. They’ve 
kept me down all these years. I’m chang- 
ing. This is new.” 

She stopped abruptly, rested a little 
longer, then, clearly still in pain, stopping 
often for breath, opened the safe. They 
made a selection among the note-books 
and papers. 

‘“‘There’s a bell in my room there,” she 
said then, “between the windows. Please 
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—I’m making real money now!” 
“Yes, I've been keeping it a secret until pay day came. I’ve been 


promoted with an increase of 


$50 a month. And the first extra 


money is yours. Just a little reward for urging me to study at home. 
The boss says my spare time training has made me a valuable man 


to the firm and there’s more money coming soon. 


We’re starting 


up easy street, Grace, thanks to you and the I. C. S.!” 


Today more than ever before 


money is what counts. The cost of living 


is mounting month by month. You can't get along on what you have been 


making. 


omehow, you’ve simply got to increase your earnings. 


_ Fortunately for you hundreds of thousands of other men have proved there 
is an unfailing way to do it. Train yourself for bigger work, learn to do come 


one thing well and employers will be 
glad to pay you real money for your 
special knowledge. 


You can get the training that will 
prepare you for the position you want 
in the work you like best, whatever it 
may be. You can get it without sac- 
rificing a day or a dollar from your 

resent occupation. You can get it at 

ome, in spare time, through the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. 


It is the business of the I.C S. to prepare men 
in just your circumstances for better positions 
at better pay. They have been doing it for 
27 years. They have helped two million other 
men and women. They are training over 
100,000 now. Every day many students write 
to tell of advancements and increased salaries 
already won. 


You have the same chance they had. What 
are you going to do with it? Can you afford 
to let a single priceless hour pass without at 


least finding out what the I C. S. can do for 
you? Here is all we ask—without cost, with- 
out in any way, simply 
mail this coupon. 
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Youcan’t dodge 
the fact that you can’t 
succeed without train- 
ing—or that you are 
not paying for 
raat 

Success — 
KN pay—good posi- 
tions —only go to 
trained workers. You 
must train. 


Whether you need Specialized Instruction 
in yourchosen line, orif you an School 
rom the 


Make Idle Hours 
Bring You Success ‘< tiv: 


now 
waste to be home study and SUCCESS IS CER- 
TAIN. and w 


— make you make good 
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Why Not we Well? 


ON’T accept 
ill-health, low 


Spirils, excessive flesh or 


unnatural thinness as a | 


permanent affliction. Th- 
most stubborn ailments 
are overcome. 

You Can Weigh 
Exactly What 

You Should 


quickly, inex pens- 


easily 
irely—without -allin 


the privacy of vour room. 


Ihave reduced 40,00001 | 
the most cultured women 


and built up 
more, 
their rooms—scientific 
ally, and 


Without Drugs 


as many 


I will send you letters \ 


from eminem physicians 
and tell you what I would 
do in your case. 
Physicians endorse my 
work—their wives and 
daughters are my pupils. 
n't let writing a letter 
stand between ypu and 
ood health, animation, 
rrect weight and a 
ec ure. 
Write me now—today— 
while this subject is up- 
permost. Tell me, in con- 
whether you suffer 
from any of the ailments 
listed here, and I will tell 
you how I can help you. 


Susanna Cocroft 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Dept. 42 


in the privacy of |j/' 


If sou have any the folowing 
ai vents, uline through 
it and send it to 
Excess Fiesh iu ‘part of body 


Thin lust, Chest, 
Round Sh-ulders 


Ineorrect Standing 


Incorrect Walking 
Poor Complexion 
Poor Circulation 
Sleepiossness 
Lack of Reserve 
Nervousness 
Constipeti 


Neck or Arms- 


Headache 


Irritability 


Dizziness 
Kbeumatiem 
Torpid Liver 
Malassimilation 


Weakness 
Colds 


ring it. I'll have Miss Russell carry me 


. back. Somebody in the house is sire to 


know, anyway. You have to trust some- 

body. Father often said that.”’ 

: He rang, then came back and stood over 
er. 

“Tf I could only help you!” he said sadly, 

“Help me!” And, to his amazement, she 
gave a little laugh. Then, abruptly, she 
said: “‘I hear her coming. You'd better 
put those things in the box. The key’s 
inside.” 

She gave his hand a quick pressure. 

He hurriedly filled the box. 

Miss Russell stood in the narrow door- 
way. Her startled gaze rested on Miriam, 
darted to the open safe, the strong box on 
the desk, the slender, sensitive young man 
who was just putting some papers in it 
and locking it, and back to the girl in the 
big chair. 

“Please carry me back,”’ said Miriam. 

“‘But—” The nurse looked again at the 
young man. 

“T walked here, Miss Russell,” said 
Miriam wearily. “‘I’ll ask you to cairy 
me back.” 

“VYou—walked!”’ 

““Yes. No more, please!”” And when 
the nurse had placed her carefully in the 
chair, she added, “‘ You may go now. 

Slowly, eyes rolling, lips pursed, Miss 
Russell went, closing a door behind her. 

There was a long, long silence. 

“T’ll close the door,” he said. 

“No; wait a little.’ She had ‘‘Satraps 
of the Simple” in her hands again, was 
studying it, turning the leaves. She didn’t 


look up. 


“T don’t see why you trust me so.” 

‘Father followed his instincts.” 

“J—I shouldn’t have told you what 

“Perhaps you won’t see me for a few 
days again.” 

“Tt would be better.” 
despondent. 

“That’s why I wanted you to have the 


His tone was 


papers. 
“After all I’ve been through—all they 


would tell you about me— It’s been such 
a fight.” 

“Perhaps that’s why,” she said. He 
looked puzzled. ‘I mean,” she said, 
“that perhaps it’s because you’ve had to 
fight and suffer that I get this wonderful 
inspiration from you. You don’t—you 
can’t know what it means—what you’ve 
done. I’ve been like a dead girl. I’m 
awake now. My fight is just bepnning 
To-day! My fight!” , 

She raised a hand. He clasped it. Oni 
again color came to the two finely sensitive 
faces. 

“You—you'll want to work,” said she. 

“You're very tires ” said he. 

“T will rest now.’ 

“T’ll close the 

It didn’t occur to him then, thrilled 


_ with an almost terrible happiness, that an 


| invalid girl, however intelligent, however 
_ deeply in the confidence of her father, may 


know little or nothing of the daily narrative 
of crime and disaster in the newspapers. 
He had assumed that the mere mention of 
his real name would instantly recall to 
her every hideous detail of the Watt trial, 
his imprisonment, everything. He took 
it for granted now. 
The next instalment of 
The Passionate Pilgrim will appear 
in March Cosmopolitan. 
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Saint’s Progress 


(Continued from page 35) 


war-time! Well, after all, it is never very 
different; no great town is. Did you en- 
joy your sight of ‘life,’ mademoiselle?” 

“T think one must dance to be happy. 
Is that where your friends go?” 

“Oh, no. To a room much rougher, 
and play dominoes, and drink coffee and 
beer, and talk. They have no money to 
throw away.” 

“Why didn’t you show me?” 

“ Mademoiselle, in that room you might 
see some one, perhaps, whom one day you 
would meet again; in the place we visited, 
you were safe enough—at least, I hope so.” 

Noel shrugged her shoulders. 

“T suppose it doesn’t matter now what 
I do.” 

And a rush of emotion caught at her 
throat—a wave from the past—the moon- 
lit night, the dark old abbey, ‘the woods, 
and thé river. As they passed out into the 
street, two great tears were rolling down 
her cheeks. 

“T was thinking of something,” she 
said, in a muffled voice. ‘It’s all right.” 

““Chére mademoiselle!”” Lavendie mur- 
mured; and all the way home he was 
timid and distressed. Shaking his hand 
at the door, she murmured: 

“I’m sorry I was such a fool; and thank 
you awfully, monsieur. Good-night!” 

“*Good-night—and better dreams. There 
is a good time coming—peace and happi- 
ness once more in the world. It will not 
always be this forcing-house. Good-night, 
chére mademoiselle!”’ 

Noel went up to the nursery and stole in. 
A night-light was burning, and nurse and 
baby were fast asleep. She tiptoed through 
into her own room. Once there, she felt 
suddenly so awfully tired that she could 
hardly undress—and yet curiously rested, 
as if, with that rush of emotion, Cyril and 
the past had slipped from her forever. 


Ill 
I 


NoeEv’s first encounter with Opinion 
took place the following day. The baby 
had just come in from its airing; she had 
seen it comfortably snoozing, and was on 
her way down-stairs. 

“How do you.do?”’ said a voice, and she 
became aware of a khaki-clad figure in the 
hall—her father’s curate, Adrian Lauder. 
Hesitating just a moment, she finished 
her descent and put her fingers in his. He 
was a rather heavy, dough-colored young 
man of nearly thirty; but his aspiring gray 
eyes redeemed him, seeming to proclaim 
the best intentions in the world and an in- 
clination toward sentiment in the presence 
of beauty. 

“T haven’t seen you for ages,” he said 
rather fatuously, following her into her 
father’s study. 

“No,” said Noel. 
being at the front?” 

“Ah,” he said, “they’re wonderful!” 
And his eyes shone so that he looked 
almost handsome. “It’s so jolly to see 
you again!” 

“Ts it?” 

He seemed puzzled by that answer. 

“T didn’t know your sister had a baby,” 
he said at last. ‘A jolly baby!” 


“How do you like 
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How it Feels to Earn 
Week 


By a Young Man Who Four Years Ago Drew a $25 a Week Salary. Tells How He 
Accomplished It. 


How does it feel to earn $1000 a week? How 
does it feel to have earned $200,000. in, four, years?» 


How does it feel to be free from money worriés? © 


How does it feel to have everything’one*can want? « 
These are questions I shall answer for the” benefit 
of my reader out of my own personal experience. 
And I shall try to explain, simply and clearly the 
secret of what my friends call my. phenomenal 
success. 


Let me begin four years ago. At that time my 


wife and I and our two babies were living on my 
earnings of twenty-five dollars a week. We occu- 
pied a tiny flat, wore the simplest clothes, had to 
be satisfied with the cheapest entertainment—and 
dreamed sweet dreams of the time when I should 
be earning fifty dollars a week. That was the limit 
of my ambition. Indeed, it seemed to be the limit 
of my possibilities. For I was but an average man, 
without influential friends, without a liberal edu- 
cation, without a dominating personality, and 
without money. 


With nothing to begin with, I have become the 
sole owner of a business which has paid me over 
$200,000 in clear profits during the past four years 
and which now pays me more than a thousand dol- 
lars a week. I did not gamble. I did not make my 
money in Wall Street. My business is not a war 
baby—on the contrary, many others in my line 
have failed since the war began. 


In four years, the entire scheme of my life has 
changed. Instead of living in a two by four flat, 
we occupy our own home, built for us at a cost of 
over $60,000. We have three automobiles. Our 
children go to private schools. We have every- 
thing we want, and we want the best of everything. 
Instead of dreaming of fifty dollars a week I am 
dreaming in terms of a million dollars—with greater 
possibilities of my dream coming true than my ’for- 
mer dream of earning fifty dollars a week. 


What brought about this remarkable change? 
What’transformed me, almost overnight, from a 
slow-going, easily-satisfied, average man—into a 
positive, quick-acting, determined individual who 
admits no defeat, who overcomes every obstacle, and 
who completely dominates every situation? It all 
began with a question my wife ed me. one 
evening after reading an article in a magazine about 
a great engineer who was said to earn a $50,000 
salary. 


“How do you suppose it feels to earn $1000 a 
week?” she asked. And without thinking, I re- 
plied “I haven’t the slightest idea, my dear, so 
the only way to find out is to earn it.” We both 
laughed, and soon the question was apparently 
forgotten. 

But that night, and for weeks afterward, the same 
question aya: sty reply kept popping into my brain. 

began to analyze the qualities of the successful 
men in our town. What is it that enables them to 
get Ar on athe want? They are not better ed- 
ucated than F—indeed, some are far less intelligent. 
But they. must’ have possessed some quality that I 
lacked;- Perhaps it was their mental attitude; per- 
haps they Jook at things from an entirely different 
angle than I. -Whatever it was, that “something” 
was the secret of their success. It was the one thing 
that placed them head and shoulders above me in 
posercetaing ability. In all other ways we were 
the same. 


Determined to find out what that vital spark of 
success was, I bought books on every subject that per- 
tained to the mind. I followed one idea after another. 
But I didn’t seem to get anywhere. Finally, when 
almost discouraged, I came across a copy of ‘‘ Power 
of Will.” Like a bolt out of a clear sky there flashed 
in my brain the secret I had been seeking. There 
was the real, fundamental ——_ of all success— 
Power of Will. There was the brain faculty I lacked, 
and which every successful man possesses. 


“Power of Will” was written by Prof. Frank 


Channing Haddock, a scientist, whose name rank: 
with such leaders of thought as James, Bergson and 
Royce. After twenty years of research and study, 


ceptible of develo 


And Dr. Haddock had actually set down the very 


rules, lessons and exercises by which anyone could 
develop the will, making it a bigger, stronger force 
each day, simply’ through an easy, progressive 


~ course of training. - 


It is almost needless to say that I at once began 
to practice the exercises formulated by Dr. Had- 
dock. And I néed not recount the extraordinary 
results that I obtained almost from the first day. 
Shortly after that, I took hold of a business that 
for twelve years had been losing money. I started 
with $300 of borrowed capital. During my first 
year I made $30,000. My second year paid me 
$50,000. My third year netted me $70,000. Last 
year, due to increased costs of materials, my profits 
were only $50,000, though my volume of business 
increased. New plans which I am forcing through, 
will bring my profits for the present fiscal year 
up to $65,000. 


Earning a thousand dollars a week makes me 
feel secure against want. It gives me the money 
with which to buy whatever will make my family 
happy. It enables me to take a chance on an in- 
vestment that looks good, without worrying about 
losing the money. It frees my mind of financial 
worries. It has made me healthier, more contented, 
and keener minded. It is the greatest recipe I know 
for happiness. 


Prof. Haddock’s lessons, rules and exercises in 
will training have recently been compiled and pub- 
lished in book form by the Pelton Publishing Co., 
of Meriden, Conn. I am authorized to say that any 
reader who cares to examine the book may do so 
without sending any money in advance. In other 
words, if after five days’ reading, you do not feel 
that the book is worth $3, the sum asked, return it 
and you will owe nothing. When you receive your 
copy for examination I suggest that you first read 
the articles on the law of great thinking; how to de- 
velop analytical power; how to perfectly concentrate 
on any subject; how to guard. against: errors in 
thought; how to drive from the mind unwelcome 
thoughts; how to develop fearlessness; how. to.use 
the mind in sickness; how to acquire a dominating 
personality. 


+ 
Never before have business men and women needed 
this help so badly as in these trying times. Hundreds 
of real and imaginary obstacles confrorit us every day, and 
only those who are masters of themselves and who hold 
their heads up, will succeed! ‘Power of Will” as never 
before, is an absolute necessity—an investment in self- 

culture which no one can afford to deny himself. 


Some few doubters will scoff at the idea of will power 
being the fountainhead of wealth, position and every- 
thing we are striving for. But the great mass of intelli. 
gent men and women will at least investigate for them- 
selves by sending for the book at the publisher's risk. 
I am sure that any book that has done for me—and for 
thousands of others—what “ Power of Will" has done— 

well worth investigating. It is interesti: to note 
that among the 250,000 owners of “ Power of Will" ‘are 
such prominent men as Supreme Court Justice Parker; 

u-* Fang, Ex-U. S. Chinese Aimbassador; Gov. 
McKelvie, of Nebraska; Assistant Postmaster-General 
Britt; General Manager Christeson, of is-Fargo 

~~ Co.; E. St. Elmo Lewis; Senator Arthur Capper, 
and thousands of. otbers.. In fact, today “ Power of Will” 
is ‘just as important, and as necessary to a man’s or 
woman’s equipment for success, as a dictionary. To 
try to succeed without Power of Will is like trying to do 
business without a telephone. 3 


by return 3 his one act may mean the turning 
point of your life, as it has meant to me and to so many 
others. 

r, printing and binding has almost 
the past three years, in spite of which 
v has not been increased in pi he 
= saga sd feels that so great a work should be kept as 
low-priced as possible, but in view of the enormous 
increase in the cost of every manufacturing item, the 

wesent edition will be the last sold at the present price. 

‘he next edition will cost more. I urge you to send in 
the coupon now. H 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
15-B Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


T will examine a copy of “ Power of Will” at your risk. 
I agree to remit $3 or remail the Book in 5 days. 
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e -As your first step in will-training, I suggest immediate 
action in this matter before you. It is not even neces- 
zh . sary to write a letter. Use the form below, if you prefer, 
sne. addressing it to the Pelton Publishing Company, 15-B 
Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn., and the book will come 
he had completed the most thorough and constructive 
study of will power ever made. I was astonished to Address 
read his statement that, “The will is just as sus- " 
ment as the muscles of the body! : 
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Where Woman’s Service Looms Large 


War gave woman her su- 
preme and glorious opportunity 
to enlarge her field of service. 
She won her share of the laurels 
for patriotic achievement. 


With exalted aim and unflag- 
ging zeal she figured in practi- 
cally every activity that made 
for victory and the relief of dis- 
tress. She plied the needles that 
fashioned comforts for our sol- 
diers. She ministered to the 
wounded. She labored unceas- 


ingly in canteen work. 


She has kept the wheels of 
industry going; tilling the soi:; 
bending over bench and lathe. 


One Policy 


In counting house and chemical 
laboratory she has loaned her 
brains to the cause. 


In telephone service, also, a 
host of capable, loyal daughters 
of America still find expression 
for their ambition and ability. 
These girls are privileged to play 
an indispensable part in the na- 
tion’s welfare. They have in 
their keeping the myriad ave- 
nues of telephone communica- 
tion through which the nation’s 
industry is guided. 


The Bell System invites en- 
listment among its ranks of loyal 
operators. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 


SEND, BUNGALOWBOOKS | 


Plan Future Homes Now 
With lans 


, beauty and 
adaptability to ‘any climate. 


53 Plans, $2500 to $7000—60e0 
West Coast 

72 Plans, $1200 to $2 

40 Plans, to $2000—400 


PECIAL $1. SO OFFER — ae ee 


BOARDING SCHOOL! 


What these two words mean to your girl or boy! 
Are you having ditnculty in finding your wants 
supplied ? 
Jould you like to know of a school which will meet 
the of your boy or 
ey not vate tous? Wecan aid you in the selec- 
a the right school. 
We neither ask nor accept fees. a service is free 
of expense to applicant and school alik: 
in writing it | 
tion, tuition and 
COSMOPOLITAN EDU 
119 West 40th Street 


loco, 


CLUB 
New York City 


satisfied 
E.W. STILLWELL & CO. 727 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles | 


NEW VAMPING CARD 


NO T TEACHER NEEDED | 
PRISINGLY SIMPLE SYSTEM 
Gav Persons having neglecte-t their Musical Educa | 
tion need not despair, forwith the aid of our new | 
VAMPING CARD, you can at once Vamp away to thousands of Songs, Ballade, 
Waltzes, Rag Time, ete., ete., equal tos Professional Musician. No knowledge } 
of Music required. After using it a few times, you will be able to ——— = 
the aid of the Vamping Card entirely, Price Ox.y 15 crs. Postrar 


JOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept. 415, 54 W. Lake St., “CHICAGO. 


SHORTHAND 2 


IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine characters. 
No“ “positions” "—no“ruled lines’’—no ‘‘shading’’— no “word- 
signs’’—no “‘cold notes."’ + practical system that can 
be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
tull descriptive matter, free, address 


Schools, 939 Unity Building, Chicago, Wl. | 


**She hasn’t.”’ 

Lauder’s mouth opened. 
mouth,” she thought. 

“Oh!” he said. ‘Is it a protégé—Bel- 
gian or something?” 

“No; it’s mine—my own.’ And, turning 
round, she slipped the ittle ring off her 
finger. When she turned back to him, his 
face had not recovered from her words. 

“Don’t look like that,” said Noel. 
| “Didn’t you understand? It’s mine— 
.’ She put out her left hand. 

“Look!” 

He stammered, 

“T say, you oughtn’t to—you oughtn’t 

to—- 

“To what?” 

“Joke about—about such things; ought 

you?” 

“One doesn’t joke if one’s had a baby 

without being married, you know.” 

Lauder went suddenly slack. A shell 

might have burst a few paces from him. 
And then, just as one would in such a 
case, he made an effort, braced himself, 
and said, in a curious voice, both stiff 
| and heavy, 

“T can’t—one doesn’t—it’s not——.” 

“Tt is,” said Noel. “If you don’t 
believe me, ask daddy.’’ He put his hand 
| up to his round collar, and, with the wild 
| thought that he was going to tear it off, 
she cried, “Don’t!” 

“Vou!” he said. “You! But——” 

Noel turned away from him to the win- 

dow. She stood looking out, but saw 
nothing whatever. 

“T don’t want it hidden,” she said, 

without turning round; “I want everyone 
to know. It’s stupid as it is—stupid!” 


“Tt’s a silly 


. And she stamped her foot. 


He uttered a little sound which had pain 
in it, and Noel felt a real pang of com- 
punction. She turned for a sidelong look. 
He had gripped the back of a chair; his 
face had parted with all heaviness. A 
dull flush colored his cheeks. Noel had a 
horrible feeling—as if she had been con- 
victed of treachery. It was his silence, the 
curious look of an impersonal pain beyond 

| power of words;. she felt in him something 
;much deeper than mere disapproval— 
something which echoed within herself. 
She walked quickly past him and escaped. 
She ran up-stairs and threw herself on her 
‘bed. He was nothing—it was not that. 
It was in herself, the awful feeling, for the 
first time developed and poignant, that 
she had betrayed her caste, forfeited the 
right to be thought a lady, betrayed her 
secret reserve and refinement, repaid with 
black ingratitude the love lavished on her 
upbringing by behaving like any uncared- 
for common girl. She had never felt this 
before—not even when Gratian first heard 
of it and they had stood one at each end 
of the hearth, unable to speak. Then she 
still had her passion and her grief for the 
dead. That was gone now, as if it had 
never been; and she had no defense, 
nothing between her and this crushing 
humiliation and chagrin. She had been 
mad! She must have been mad! The 
Belgian, Barra, was right: “All a little 
mad” in this “forcing-house” of a war! 
She buried her face deep in the pillow till 
it almost stopped her power of breathing; 
| her head and cheeks and ears seemed to 
be on fire. If only he had shown disgust, 
_done something which roused her temper, 
_ her sense of justice, her feeling that fate 
' had been too cruel to her; but he had just 
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hen Your Heart’s in Your Mouth- 
Then is when Tire Chains prove their Real value—they add so much 
to your brake power. Without them brakes would be useless. 


It’s these unexpected emergencies that make a driver think quick and act like lightning. When 
suddenly the children dash out from the pavement and are almost under your wheels before you 
realize it—you instinctively jam down your foot-brake and frantically grab the emergency. 

What if your brakes slipped and didn’t hold? Wouldn’t the consequences be awful? It’s 

sitively criminal for a driver of a motor car to overlook even the slightest safety precaution. 
nquestionably the most effective supplementary addition to brake power when the roads and 
pavements are wet and slippery, is in the use of 


WEED TIRE CHAINS 


Cars with chainless tires on wet-greasy- Wet rubber slips—never grips. It slides 
slippery pavements lack brake power to _ like a cake of soap on moistened hands. It 
° d th ld if their brak lacks the bite and hang-on ability of chains. 
of brakes and Weed Tire Chains are 
linings were made of wet-greasy-slippery undoubtedly the greatest factor in pre- 
bands of rubber. venting motor accidents. 


It’s the height of folly to even attempt to drive without chains 
on all four tires when the roads are slippery and uncertain. 


American Chain Company, Inc. 
Bridgeport \@/ Connecticut 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 
The Complete Chain Line—all types, all sizes, all finishes, from plumbers’ safety chain 
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stood there, bewilderment incarnate, like 
a creature with some very deep illusion 
shattered. It was horrible! 

Then, feeling that she could not stay 
still, must walk, run, get away, somehow, 
from this feeling of treachery and betrayal, 
she sprang up. All was quiet below, and 
she slipped down-stairs and out, speeding 
along with no knowledge of direction, 
taking the way she had taken day after 
day to her hospital. It was the last of 
April. Trees and shrubs were luscious 
with blossom and leaf; the dogs ran gaily; 
people had almost happy faces in the sun- 
shine. ‘If I could get away from myself, 
1 wouldn’t care,’ she thought. Easy to 
get away from people, from London, even 
from England, perhaps; but from one- 
self—impossible! 

She passed the church opposite where 
Leila lived, and running suddenly into a 
tall man coming round the corner, saw that 
it was Fort. She bent her head, and tried 
to hurry past. But his hand was held out; 
she could not help putting hers into it, 
and, looking up hardily, she said, 

“You know about me, don’t you?” 

His face, naturally so frank, seemed to 
clench up, as if he were riding at a fence. 
“He’ll tell a lie,” she thought bitterly. 
But he did not. 

“Yes; Leila told me.” 

And she thought, “I suppose he’ll try 
and pretend now that I’ve not been a 
beast!” 

“T admire your pluck,” he said. 

“T haven’t any.” 

“We never know ourselves, do we? 
I suppose you wouldn’t walk my pace a 
minute or two, would you? I’m going the 
same way.” 

“T don’t know which way I’m going.” 

“Exactly my case.” 

They walked on in silence. 

“T wish to God I were back in France,” 
said Fort abruptly. “One doesn’t feel 
clean here.” 

Ah, to get away—away from oneself! 
But at the thought of her baby, her heart 
fell again. 

“Ts your leg quite hopeless?” 

“Quite.” 

“That must be horrid.” 

“Hundreds of thousands would look on 
it as splendid luck; and so it is if you 
count it better to be alive than dead, which 
I do, in spite of the dumps.” 

“How is cousin Leila?” 

“Very well. She goes on pegging away 
at the hospital; she’s a brick.’”’ But he 
did not look at her, and again there was 
silence till he stopped by Lord’s Cricket 
Ground. 

"ye mustn’ t keep you crawling along at 
this pace.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind.” 

7% only wanted to say that if I can be of 
any service to you at any time in any way 
whatever, please command me.” 

He gave her hand a squeeze, took his 
hat off, and Noel walked slowly on alone. 
The interview, with its suppressions and 
its implications, had only exasperated her 
restlessness, and yet, in a way, it had 
soothed the soreness of her heart. Fort, 
at all events, did not despise her, and he 
was in trouble like herself. She felt that, 
somehow, by the lock of his face, and the 


Puffed Rice candy to reveal the nut-like taste. 


She quickened her pace. George’ Ss words 


came-hack.to her: “If you’re not ashamed 
of yourself, no ‘one will be of you.” How 


tone of his voice when he spoke ‘of Leila. 


Millions 
of Children 


Learned About 
Bubble Grains 


We have for years, all over America, con- 


ducted exhibits of Puffed Grains. 
We have served thousands of pounds of 


We long conducted a lunch room in the 
heart of New York, where thousands were 
daily served with Puffed Grains in milk. 


And we have covered the country with motor car eahdbits of these 


delightful grain foods. 


Children Told the Story 


Children found in these airy grains enticing food confections. They told 
others, and those others urged their folks to get them. 

Then mothers read how these grains were made—by Prof. Anderson’s 
process—by shooting the grains from guns. They read how every food cell 
was exploded so digestion could instantly act. And they realized that these 
bewitching grains were ideal all-hour foods. 

That’s how the millions have discovered these delightful, eckentifie foods. 
They found them flavory and flaky, found them easy to digest. And now this 


- is the favorite way of serving wheat, rice or corn. 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 
Corn Puffs 


All Bubble Grains Each 15c Except in Far West 


Morning, Noon and Night 
In the morning serve with cream and sugar, with melted butter or mixed with fruit. 
For luncheons or suppers float in bowls of milk. 
Between meals, crisp and lightly butter for children to eat like peanuts. 
Use as wafers in soups, as garnish on ice cream. 
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A Very ‘Aperient 


A spoonful has a friendly way of turning a glass of water into 
an inviting, eecvensine drink—sure to be of gentle but thorough . 
service as a natural corrective, for overcom- ~ 
ing indigestion, biliousness, constipation; 
headache, and other disorders and resultant | 
ailments. Every year thousands of people 


VATIVE 


are coming more 
and more to appre- 
ciate ENO’S be- 
cause of its many 
distinctive char- 
acteristics. 

Like an old in- 
timate friend, Eno's- 
“Fruit Salt” is al- 
ways agreeable, 
dependable and 
wears well—quali- 
ties worth more than 
gold, yet this dis- 
tinctively superior 
corrective sells for 


$1 at all druggists 
fone size only) 


Prepared only by 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., London, S. E., Eng. 
Agents for the Continent of Americe : 


HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc. : 
New York and Toronto 


Look for the Eno's “Fruit Salt” 
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sands are ton 
the system for undead b Perkine, M.D 
Thousands taught come the past 20 years. 
Learn At Home in Spare Time 
And earn while learning. Every . 
lesson so simple and mastions 
ciples of Nursing by mai a one- 
third the usual time. 


Free. Get our book and 
srecial offer. Nurse’s outfit free 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING, Dept. 81, 


along certain, well defined lin 
Early Training establishes character. If y 7OUF 
or your daughter shows an aptitude for a particular course 
= training, consult one of the schools in these pages. There 
is no charge for this service. If you want further assistance 
in the selection of a school, consult the 
COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
NEW YoOrK, New York City, 119 West 40th Street. 


SERVICE TABLE WAGON -— 


Large Gvoad Wide Table 
Top — Removable Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
Drawer — Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves —“Scien- 
tifically Silent” Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. 
grade of terns 


ease of ection, and absolute 

Weite NOW 
FoR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 
anD DEALER'S NAME 


TION PRODUCTS CO. 


Dollars and Sense 


It is the shrewd man or woman with 
a keen sense of business who has 
taken advantage of our SPARE 
TIME MONEY MAKING PLAN 
to earn DOLLARS during time 
formerly wasted. We have thousands 
of men and women regularly repre- 
senting us after their daily work is 
finished, at odd times, during the 
lunch hour, at any time the oppor- 
tunity offers. 


$10 to $100 a Month Extra 


is what they earn and it comes in very 
handy to help meet the high cost of 
living, to pay off Liberty Bonds, to 
buy W.S.S., etc. If you have some 
spare time, ‘and a place where you can 
use extra DOLLARS to advantage, 
write for particulars regarding our 
SPARE TIME MONEY MAKING 
PLAN at once. 


Manager Agency Bureau. 


AND 
SAVES YOUR TIME THAT 
PRACTICAL 


COMBINA 
182 Tower Bidg. Chicago, tii. 


International Magazine Company 
119 West 40th Street, New York City” 


easy to say! The old days, her school, 
the little half-grown-up dances she used 
to go to, when everything was happy—all 
gone! 

But her meetings with Opinion were not 
over for the day, for, turning again at last 
into the home square, tired out by her 
three hours’ ramble, she met an old lady 
whom she and Gratian had known from 
babyhood—a handsome dame, the widow 
of an official, who spent her days, which 
showed no symptom of declining, in ad- 
mirable works. Her daughter, the widow 
of an officer killed at the Marne, was with 
her, and the two greeted Noel with a 
shower of cordial questions: So she was 
back from the country, and was she quite 
well again? And working at her hospital? 
And how was her dear father? They had 
thought him looking very thin and worn. 
But now Gratian was at home—how 
dreadfully the war kept husbands and 
wives apart! And whose was the dear 
little baby they had in the house? 

“Mine,” said Noel, walking straight 
past them with her bead up. In every 
fiber of her being she could feel the hurt, 
startled, utterly bewildered looks of those 
firm, friendly persons left there on the 
pavement behind her, could feel the way 
they would gather themselves together 
and walk on, perhaps without a word, and 
then round the corner begin: “What has 
come to Noel? What did she mean?” 
And taking the little gold hoop out of her 
pocket, she flung it with all her might 
into the square-garden. The action saved 
her from a breakdown, and she went in 
calmly. Lunch was long over, but her 
father had not gone out, for he met her in 
the hall and drew her into the dining-room. 

“You must eat, my child,” hesaid. And 
while she was swallowing down what he 
had caused to be kept back for her, he 
stood by the hearth in that favorite atti- 
tude of his, one foot on the fender and one 
hand gripping the mantel-shelf. 

“You’ve got your wish, daddy,” she 
said dully; ‘everybody knows now. I’ve 
told Mr. Lauder, and monsieur, and the 
Dinnafords.” 

She saw his fingers uncrisp, then grip 
the shelf again. 

“T’m glad,” he said. 

“Aunt Thirza gave me a ring to wear, 
but I’ve thrown it away.” 

“My dearest child—” he began, but 
couldn’t go on, for the quivering of his lips. 

“T wanted to say once more, daddy, that 
I’m fearfully sorry about you. And I am 
ashamed of myself. I thought I wasn’t, 
but I am—only, I think it was cruel, and 
I’m not penitent to God, and it’s no good 
trying to make me.’ 

Pierson turned and looked at her. For 
a long time after, she could not get that 
look out of her memory. 


2 


Jimmy Fort had turned away from 
Noel feeling particularly wretched. Ever 
since the day when Leila had told him of 
the girl’s misfortune, he had been aware 
that his Hiaison had no decent foundation 
save a sort of pity. One day, in a queer 
access of compunction, he had made Leila 
an offer of marriage. She had refused; 
and he had respected her the mere, realiz- 
ing by the quiver in her voice and the look 
in her eyes that she refused him, not be- 
; cause she did not love him well enough 
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but because she was afraid of losing any of 
his affection. She was a woman of great ex- 
perience. To-day, he had taken advantage 
of the luncheon interval to bring her some 
flowers, with a note to say that he could 
not come that evening. Letting himself 
in with his latch-key, he had carefully 
put those Japanese azaleas in the bowl 
‘Famille Rose,” taking water from her 
bedroom. Then he had sat down on the 
divan with his head in his hands. 

Though he had rolled so much about the 
world, he had never had much to do with 
women. And there was nothing in him of 
the Frenchman, who takes what life puts 
in his way as so much enjoyment on the 
credit side, and accepts the ends of such 
affairs as they naturally and rather rapidly 
arrive. It had been a pleasure, and was 
no longer a pleasure; but this, apparently, 
did not dissolve it or absolve him. He 
felt himself bound by an obscure but deep 
instinct to go on pretending that he was 
not tired of her, so long as she was not 
tired of him. And he sat there trying to 
remember any sign, however small, of 
such a consummation, quite without suc- 
cess. On the contrary, he had even the 
wretched feeling that if only he had loved 
her, she would have been much more likely 
to have tired of him by now. For her, he 
was still the unconquered, in spite of his 
loyal endeaver to seem conquered. He had 
made a fatal mistake, that evening after 
the concert at Queen’s Hall, to let himself 
go on a mixed tide of desire and pity. 

His folly came to him with increased 
poignancy after he had parted from Noel. 
How could he have been such a base fool, 
as to have committed himself to Leila on 
an evening when he had actually been in 
the company of that child? Was it the 
vague, unseizable likeness between them 
which had pushed him over the edge? 
“T’ve been an ass,” he thought, “a horri- 
ble ass. I would always have given every 
hour I’ve ever spent with Leila for one 
real smile from that girl.” 

This sudden sight of Noel after months, 
during which he had tried loyally to forget 
her existence, and not succeeded at all, 
made him realize as he never had yet that 
he was in love with her—so very much in 
love with her that the thought of Leila was 
become nauseating. And yet the instincts 
of a gentleman seemed to forbid him to 
betray that secret to either of them. It 
was an accursed coil! He hailed a cab, for 
he was late; and all the way back to the 
War Office he continued to see the girl’s 
figure and her face with its short hair. 
And a fearful temptation rose within him. 
Was she not now the real object for chiv- 
alry and pity? Had he not the right to 
consecrate himself to championship of one 
in such a deplorable position? Leila had 
lived her life; but this child’s life—pretty 
well wrecked—was before her. And then 
he grinned from sheer disgust. For he 
knew that it was not chivalry moving 
him but love. Love! Love of the unat- 
tainable! And with a heavy heart indeed, 
he entered the great building, where, in a 
small room, companioned by the tele- 
phone, and surrounded by sheets of paper 
covered with figures, he passed his days. 
The war made everything seem dreary, 
hopeless. No wonder he had caught at any 
distraction which came along—caught at 
it till it had caught him! 

The next instalment of Saint’s Progress 

will appear in March Cosmopolitan. 


Though the Moonlight 
behind them, they cast’ 
no shadow ! 


Against 
Human Vampire!” 


What was this mysterious thing that made monsters out of innocent girls 
—that made every mother clutch her baby to her breast in nameless. 
terror? What was it that drew strong men trembling into the realm of the 
Un-dead—those pitiful creatures who no longer live, but who are deprived 
of even the kindness of death? 

Jonathan Harker started. to Transylvania on an everyday business trip. 
What did it mean when he neared the end of his journey when the peasants 
pressed around him begging him to go no farther? Why did one woman. 
press into his hand a rosary and another a crucifix? ; 

What was this thing—darker than his wildest fears had ever dared imagine—more terrible 
than a woman’s shriek at midnight—more baffling than crouching madness in a sick brain? 

What it was you can learn from one of the classic mystery and adventure tales to which’ 
thousands have thrilled—one of the great host of the world’s best adventure stories in 


The International Adventure Library 


Mystery Detective Love and Fight 
1. Dracula 9. The Hollow Needle 
by Bram Stoker « by Maurice Leblanc 
2. Tales of Sherlock Holmes 15 10. The Devil’s Admiral 
by Sir A. Conan Doyle by Frederick Ferdinand 


VOLUMES Moore 


11. Cleek of Scotland Yard 


3. Return of Sherlock Holmes 
by Sir A. Conan Doyle 


4. The Abandoned Room 11 by Thomas W. Henshaw 
by Wadsworth Camp 12. Cleek, The Master Detective 
5. Arsene Lupin by Thomas W. Henshaw 


by Maurice Leblanc LONG NOVELS 
6. The Confessions of Arsene Lupir 
by Maurice Leblanc 53 


7. The Teeth of the Tiger 
SHORT STORIES 


13. The White Waterfall 
by James Francis Dwyer 
14, The Unseen Hand 


by Maurice Leblanc by Clarence H. New 


8 The Crystal Stopper 15. The Radium Terrors 
by Maurice Leblanc by Albert Dorrington 

In these 15 volumes are stories for every mood—adventure, tragedy, 
love, comedy, mystery, romance—all woven together into big, thrilling 
tales that will hold you spellbound from the first page to the last. 

In all literature you can find nothing equalling these for weird mystery and 
adventure—nothing surpassing them in romance and clever situations— 
nothing so well illustrating the keenest workings of the trained human mind. 

Great thinkers—statesmen and business men—all say they get the greatest 
mental relaxation from reading a really good adventure or detective story. 

You too can forget the worries and troubles of the day by having these wonder- 
ful books near at hand to read and to thrill over whenever the mood is upon you. 


Price Soon to Go Up .” 


Because we have not had to pay for editing and plates, ¢ 
we have been able to get a small edition of the Inter- ¢ 
national Adventure Library at an unusually low price ¢ 
—and we are giving you the chance to take advantage ¢ W. R. 


‘osmo, 2-19 


of our bargain. So for a limited time we can offer you #4 CALDWELL 
a saving of more than one-third. But the edition # & CO. 
may be exhausted any day—and when the present supply / ge 


is gone, you will have to pay very much more for this 
wonderful collection. So you must act at once to ; c all 
get the benefit of our special offer. 
Sending the coupon puts you under no obliga- 4 Library in fifteen volumes, 
tion whatever. If you find, after examining the 
you do not like may color title If the are 
turn them at our expense. uw you wan not satisfactory, I will return them at your 
decide soon. Better be sure than sorry— / 
sign and mail the coupon today. # 


W. R. CALDWELL & CO. 


Please send me, 
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them comment upon the 


for all who use it know that all the 


none is more easily used. Just disso 


instead of merely the top of the head, 
and you have an absolutely clean head 


To prove that Canthrox is the most 


W HEREVER men compare fair women, you hear 


women mention hair beauty, you hear of 


CANTHROX 
SHAMPOO 


out to its best advantage. Canthrox is the favorite because it so pleasantly 
and quickly dissolves and removes all .dandruff, dirt and excess oil, leaving 
the hair so fluffy that it seems much heavier than it is. The very first shampoo 
removes most of the dandruff, and after each succeeding shampoo you find 
the flakes smaller and fewer until they disappear. 


For Sale at All Druggists 


It costs about three cents per Ha eG No good hair wash costs less and 
solve 


of hot water, thus making enough shampoo liquid to saturate ail your hair 


Free Trial Offer 


the most effective hair wash, we will 
to any address upon receipt of three cents to cover. postage. 


H. S. PETERSON & CO., 214 W. Kinzie St., Dept. 263, CHICAGO, ILL. 


beauty of their hair. Whenever 


natural. beauty of their hair is brought 


a teaspoonful of Canthrox in a cup 
as is saepesy the case. Then rinse, 
of 


pleasant; the most simple, in all ways 
gladly send one perfect shampoo free 


(DREER’S 1919] 
IGARDEN BOOK 


S AN encyclopedia of all things pertain- 
ing to vegetables, flowers, plants and 
garden tools. Four splendid color plates 

reproducing some of Dreer’s specialties in veg- 
etables and flowers and 224 superbly illustra- 
ted pages of practically all the vegetables and 
flowers worth growing. 


- Every Grower of Vegetables 
d 
Every leu of Flowers 


will find Dreer’s Garden Book brim full of 
valuable information—just the things they 
must know inorder to make their garden a 
sure success 

Famous experts in vegetable and flower 
growing have contributed special cultural di- 
rections and have told how ‘o plant, when to 
plant and whatto plant. Follow their advice 
and your 1919 garden should be the envy of 
your neighbor. 


A copy of Dreer’s Garden Book will be mailed 
Sree te anyone mentioning this publication 
HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


“4 Do you wish vur assistance in 
| Boarding Schools the of a school? If you do 
not find one suited to your requirements advertised in the 
magazine write to us. Give location, approximate amount 
you are willing to 4 and age of prospective pupil. 
‘OSMOPOLITAN LUB. 
NEw York, Times Square Station, Box 1 


WRITERS’ 
FREE BOOK! 


A wonderful book —read about it! 


TELLS how easily Stories and Plays are conceived, writ- 
ten, perfected, sold. How many who don’t DREAM 
oy can write, suddenly findit out. HowtheScenario Kings 
the Story Queens live and work. How bright men and 
Sioa, without any special instruction, learn to their own 
amazement that their simplest Ideas may furnish brilliant 
plotsfor Playsand Stories. Howyourown Imagination may 
rovide an endless gold-mine of Ideas that will bring you 
appy Success and handsome Cash Royalties, How new 
writers get their names into print. How to tellifyou ARE 
a writer. How to develo ~7 your “story 
fancy,” weave clever word-pictures and 
unique, thrilling, realistic plots. How 
our friends may be your worst judges. 
ow to avoid discoura and the 
Phrase of Failure. H O WIN! 
E. No charge. No obligation. 
R.copy is waiting for you. 
| Write for it NOW, 
| Just address 
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What the Dickens! 


(Continued from page 82) 


of William Hogson, junior, chairman of the 
Bungham Board of Aldermen. 

“Say, Hogson, if the Bungham town 
council decides to invest in that union 
depot, I demand a share of the investment 
in my official capacity. And if the mem- 
bers of the town council decide to go into 
the union depot personally, in place of 
officially, I demand a share of the invest- 
ment in my private capacity as an influen- 
tial member of the community.” 

“Ts the railroad coming through?” And 
William Hogson, junior, a sallow person 
but an energetic, jumped from his desk 
and reached for his hat. 

“] ain’t sure, but it looks suspicious. 
This fellow Daw acts kind o’ dippy, but 
he’s just playin’ off. But the real point is 
this: If Daw’s railroad does come, I de- 
mand a share of that investment.” 

The brows of Mr. Hogson drew closer 
together, and his nose pinched, and his 
beady eyes narrowed, and his thin lips 
pursed. He wasted no time in questions 
about things he was bound to find out, but 
went right to the real point. 

“Well, as to that, Sam, you can invest 
in the union depot in your own town, you 
know. You live in Mudhole?” 

“No, sir-ree!’’ emphatically denied the 
sheriff. ‘I eat and sleep and ;have my 
washin’ done there, but as the sheriff of 
this county, I’m a citizen of every town- 
ship. Just bear that in mind.” 

With this clear and firm statement of his 
rights, Sam Larkin went out to resume 
his duty. When he reached again the 
Tithers lot, he found most of Bungham 
there, and every beady eye corruscating 
with excitement. In the canopied ham- 
mock with Mr. Daw sat J. Rufus Walling- 
ford in friendly conversation. That set- 
tled it! Wallingford was in cahoots with 
the railroad surveyor. 

The long-anticipated Yardsville, Apple- 
by & Polston railroad was coming through 
at last! The route was perfectly well 
known, for from seventy-five to two hun- 
dred and fifty loyal Wheaton valleyites 
witnessed every inch of the way. In Bung- 
ham, the Y. A. & P., more affectionately 
known as the “Yap” road, would pass 
through the lower edge of the Lem Tithers 
property; in Shawmere, it would go just 
behind Pete Briggs’ store; in Kilcrow, it 
would cross the county:road at the saw- 
mill, and follow up the bank at Jonas 
Vale’s spring-run, and so on. And mark 
this: In every town the line ran just where 
the cute Wallingford had paid cash for an 
option on building-property! Any mean- 
ing tothat? Well, I reckon! 

And land? Why, it went up as if it had 
been sown with yeast! Any place that 
railroader Daw had set his foot, or one of 
his eager young surveyors had dragged a 

chain or squinted through a transit, you 
couldn’t buy an acre of ground for less 
than five hundred dollars, swamp, sand, 
or rocky hill. And in the towns the price 
per front-foot rose so rapidly from day to 
day that old Eben Hiward, who had been 
out of the sanatorium for six years, had to 
be locked up again on account of trying to 
keep track of the figures. 

Wallingford? Oh, Mr. Wallingford 
closed the union-depot proposition with 


all ten towns, right after the third day of 
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the survey! Sheriff Sam Larkin was prac- 
tically master of the ceremonies by the 
time they finished in Appleby; he had a 
couple of thousand dollars invested in the 
scheme in each town. It’s durn foolishness 
to put all your eggs in one basket! 


IV 


A GRAND free barbecue! How Wheaton 
valley did love anything which was grand 
—and free! The natives were agog and 
aquiver from Yardsville to Polston, and 
from ‘Mrs. Funnorwood”’ to ‘‘ Powdered 
Mag.” What was it all about? Why this 
reckless provision of whole roast calves, 
whole roast pigs, whole roast lambs, and 
other delicacies of the season, including 
speeches and a brass band? Curiosity be- 
came a virulent epidemic. J. Rufus Wal- 
lingford was back of the doings, of course. 
peda he went dripped the good things 
of life. 

But what the dickens! Why had the 
genial James chosen a spot so God-forsaken 
for the grand free barbecue? It was miles 
in the country, and a flat, bare, mullen- 
infested waste. No road ran to it, except 
the trolley-line, and no tree gave shade. 
Nevertheless, here was the place and the 
meat; here were the crowds and the brass 


band and the dancing-platform and a | 


grand stand amply decorated with bunting. 

There’s Mr. Wallingford—over there, 
hobnobbing with the high official of the 
“Yap” railroad, Horace G. Daw! What’s 
the matter with Mr. Wallingford? He’s 
pale to-day, and his hand is kind o’ quiv- 
ery. I guess you'd be pale and kind o’ 
quivery if you was puttin’ up forty thou- 
sand dollars apiece for ten union depots. 
Four hundred thousand dollars—nearly 
half a million! Makes you squinch to 
think of it, don’t it? Reckon we better 
applaud him a little. 

Mr. Wallingford bows to the applause 
which has started mildly in half a dozen 
spots, and now becomes general throughout 
the grand stand and field. Mr. Walling- 
ford smiles; he expands his chest with a 
deeply fluttering breath as the high official 
of the Y. A. & P. shows him a watch; he 
gazes over the vast concourse. The grand 
stand is packed; the grounds are filled with 
a dense, moving mass, where bright color, 
ciiefly red, is freely interspersed. The 
traction-boys, a double score of them, are 
lined up against the waiting empties on the 
temporary siding, a stalwart body of men 
with their brass controllers or their switch- 
bars in their hands, according to their vo- 
cations; railroader Daw’s crew of eager 
young surveyors are cheering lustily at 
regular and irregular intervals; the band 


is playing; the cooks are cooking, and a | 


maddening, appetizing odor begins to 
pulse the air. Mr. Wallingford stoops and 
sneaks to his especially invited guests in 
the little railed-off section of the grand 


stand—a banker from each of the ten | 


towns in that section, and an equal number 
of other beady-eyed gentlemen. 


Mr. Wallingford lifts his hand. The | 


band hastily finishes “Turkey in the 
Straw” at the end of the next bar. Mr. 
Wallingford moistens his lips; they are 
dry, and his face is a trifle pasty, though 
there seems a green tinge under his chin. 
His friend, Mr. Daw, claps him heartily 
on the back. 

Hush! Mr. Wallingford is about to 
speak! Shut up! He has started! What’s 


Finish these Stories 
for Yourself 


The girl got $6 a week and was 
lonely. 
“Piggy” — 
you can im- 
agine his 
kind — was 
waiting 
downstairs. 
He knew 
where cham- 
pagne and 
music could 
be had. But 
that night 
she didn't 
go. That 
was Lord 
Kitchener's 

. doing. But 
another 
night? O. 

Henry tells 

about it in a story. Read it. 


What Makes 
Men Fight? 


In one short, ugly sentence she 
stripped him of his manhood. In 
a moment of jest, she had cut 
deep into his heart. Always there 
rang into his ears that mocking 
laugh which had sent him flying 
to the front. She had the most 
tantalizing smile in all E£an 
Augustine. He would show the 
world. 

The war was over. He went 
home—a colonel and ahero. San 
Augustine was frenzied over her 
native son. Straight up the path 
to her home he went—and then 
the thing that happened was not 
at all what you expect. Let O. 
Henry tell you the story. 


| Up From 


the Depths 


The man had killed a man—he 
had met the girl—a_stranger—at 
half-past one at Rooney’s. A 
crisis came—and under the sur- 
face of shame, the soul of each 
stood forth to sacrifice—and to a 
better, cleaner life. It’s not the 
truth a man tells, but the spirit in 
which he tells it, that counts. 
That is why O. Henry can write of 
things not: always told with .a 
clean, high spirit. 


For years you have read these adver- 
tisements of O. Henry and thought that 
some day you would take advantage of 
their low price. 

But that low price is over. The rising 
price of binding alone makes it impossible 
to continue, to say nothing of the increase 
in the price of paper, labor—everything 
that goes into these sets. 

So the price must go up. No more will 
you be able. to say “Tomorrow I will get 
these books: at the bargain price.” This is 
your chance. The hands of the clock won’t 
turn back. Send the coupon today— 
now—or you will be too late. 


One soldier in France had with him a volume 
cf O. Henry, which was split up into as many 
parts as there were stories, distributed and 
used until the print had worn away. 


O. Henry has made another record. More 
volumes of his works have been sold than 
any short stories in the history of the world. 


Henry 


Up to the day this page goes to press 
1,500,000 volumes have been sold—in Eng- 
land and Australia, France and Germany— 
throughout the world—over a million in 
the United States alone. 


F REE 
Jack London 

He was the last of our classic writers 
to die. He was the founder of a new 
literature. He was more real — more 
primitive than any of his heroes. Go 
with him to the freezing north. Follow 
him to the south seas. Fight your way 


with him around the Horn. Get his best 
work absolutely free. Send the coupon. 


Only a Few Days More 
of the Low Price 


Will you be left out of a thing as tremendous 
as this? Will you let this man with his 
power for laughter and tears take his trea- 
sure to others and not to you? Will you 7 
let this chance go and later pay a big Gina 
price for the set? Send only the cou- 7 2.19 
pon today without money. Make REVIEW 
up your mind after you get the of REVIEWS 
books. CO., 30 Irving 
Remember that the of Place, New 
this sale is at hand. A day TA, Send me on approval. 
lost will cost you money. 
Send the coupon now— . 
today—at once. Also 
4 tops. If Tkeep the 
REVIEWS CO., retain the Lor.den set without 
charge. Otherwise I will, within ten days, 


return both sets st r expenre. 
York Address... 


The beautiful three-quarter leather editien of O. 
a 


feud 


costs only = few cents more » volume and bas 
. 4 favorite binding. For a set of this luxurious bind! 
(921.60 for 15 months. 
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The house of Heinz 
stands squarely behind 
every Heinz product with 
authority t0 your grocer to 
return the full purchase 
price should any of the 
“*57 Varieties” for any 
reason fail to please you. 


ONE OF THE 


PURE VINEGAR. ONIONS SALI 
FREE FROM 
PRESERVATIVE OF COLOR. 


HJ.HEINZ CO. Prerseunge 


MARERS 


KETCHUP 


§150Z.NET WT. 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


TOMATO KETCHUP 


Many plain but nourishing and inexpensive foods only need a little 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup to make a delicious dish at a very low 
cost. In these times when food economy is a national necessity 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup gives a delightful relish to the most simple 
meal. A combination of flavor garnered from fruit and vegetable, 
from sugar and vinegar, and spices, combined by chefs who 
know the uttermost secrets of successful seasoning—that’s Heinz 
Tomato Ketchup. 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 


he talking about? Oh, that it’s a great day 
for Wheaton County. It gives him so 
much pleasure to have combined them all 
in a venture so progressive; it fills his heart 
with gratitude to rouse idle capital from its 
lethargy and drag it forth from its hiding- 
places. 

On and on flows his melodious voice. 
What’s he talking about now? Oh, the 
ceremonial that’s to take place. What is 
it? I say what is it! Wait a minute! 
What’s this? 

Mr. Wallingford, his round face now red 
and perspiring, ceases to speak. He mops 
his brow. He waves his hand toward the 
mysterious canvas-walled square which has 
kept the crowd aquiver and agog because 
the tantalizing smells have come from over 
there. Ah! The canvas drops! True 
enough, there in the background, the cooks 
are cooking, but no one sees them; for in 
the foreground is the beginnings of an 
excavation, the beginnings of a foundation 
wall. Stone and brick and lumber and iron 
and barrels of cement are strewn every- 
where, and over the corner of the little 
section of foundation wall is spraddled a 
derrick, from which hangs, in mid-air, a 
canvas-wrapped stone block. What the 
dickens! 

A solid-looking man who is the color of a 
dusty yellow brick, hat, face, clothes, and 
shoes, steps out and smears some mortar 
on the foundation beneath the overhanging 
stone. Mr. Wallingford and Mr. Daw lead 
from the grand stand to the derrick a 
gaunt man with five caverns in his counte- 
nance and a bright and shining badge on 
his breast. Sam is a bit flustered as Mr. 
Wallingford puts a trowel in his hand. 

“What’s this for?” he asks. “I never 
saw such dcin’s at a grand free barbecue.” 

“This is the greatest moment in the 
history of Wheaton County,” Mr.Walling- 
ford assures him. “Just toss this bit of 
mortar under there, and tap the stone 
above it with the handle of your trowel.” 

“But what’s it for?” 


“The band is waiting,” smiles J. Rufus, 


and happening to find himself facing the 
multitude, he bows to them, whereat there 
arises a storm of applause, due to sheer 
excitement. “I have selected you, Sheriff 
Larkin, for the honor of this ceremony, 


because you are the most important and ~ 


the most representative man in the com- 


munity. You are more like all of these peo-. 


ple than any of them. Ready there 
Beal?” 

“Ready,” returns Mr. Beal crisply, and 
in the voice of a man who is accustomed to 
doing things in a workmanlike manner. 
He motions to the men who hold the ropes. 
The suspended stone quivers; it begins to 
descend. 

In nervous haste, the chief official of the 
county tosses his bit of mortar under it; he 
taps it with the handle of his trowel. The 
stone settles down with a thump, leaving its 
canvas covering in the air. The brick- 
colored man gives it a whack on one corner 
with a mallet, gives it a kick on the other 
corner with his heavy boot, trues along its 
edges with his eye, and turns his back on it; 
while the band bursts out in a vociferous 
rendition of “‘The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
and all in the grand stand jump to their 
feet and cheer madly. The brick-colored 
man walks across to the grand stand with 
Messrs. Wallingford and Daw, but Sam 


Larkin remains stooped before the corner- - 


stone. He is reading the inscription: 


Cos’ 
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Shelltex Rimmed 


SAur-on 


EYEGLASSES AND SPECTACLES 


UTDOOR folk like 


Shelltex frames for their 
lens protection, looks 
and genuine comfort. Like 


all Shur-ons, right in quality 


andright in price—for Shur- 
ons cost no more, 

Look for the name Shur-on (or 
Shelltex, if shell-rimmed) in the 
mounting. 

Shur-on 
Ss 


COLORED LENSES 
correct eyesight, and rest your 
tired eyes by neutralizing glare. 
Another good Shur-on product. 

Shur-on goods made only by 

E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
255 Andrew St., Rochester, N.Y. 
Makers of rimmed and rimless Shur-on eye+ 
glasses and spectacles. Established 1864. 


Manager . 
Over a half million ship need men 
who know how to route shi 
iveries; how 
; tain lowest rates. 4 
factors in business competition. 
man who can classify commodities and age rout- 


$35 to $100 a Week 


Man t_ deal more, because the knowledge 
“Yrained Trafic Expert’ saves them many 


railroads and big concerns everywhere. 


“Ten Years Promotica In One” FREE 


9 


WaeEaTon County Union Depot 
1918 


After the maniacal investors of Wheaton 
valley had fully comprehended that the 
ten towns had chipped in twenty thousand 
dollars apiece to buy from Wallingford one 
“centrally located” union depot in place 
of ten, and after they had realized that 
Blackie Daw had not been surveying for a 
railroad but merely to determine the exact 
geographic center of Wheaton County, 
and after they were certain that the ten 
bankers would be compelled to pay the ten 
warrants, because they had seen the cor- 
ner-stone laid, and had received for filing 
the contractor’s receipt in full for the 
union depot which Wallingford had guaran- 
teed to be centrally located, after they had 
been convinced of all these things, and, still 
discontented, had attempted to mob genial 
James and dippy Daw, and had been rudely 
beaten back by the frisky young surveyors 
and the traction employees, the latter hav- 
ing been presented with the top floor of the 
union depot for club-rooms, and after the 
demon sheriff had been smacked on the cav- 
erns with a hot ham, and when the spe- 
cial car was whizzing toward “Gertie” 
on a record-breaking circuit of ten banks, 
with ten beady-eyed lawyers explaining 
volubly to ten bewildered bankers; then 
Tom, with his cap cocked clear down 
against his right ear and his carroty hair 
curling all around it, went forward to where 
Blackie and J. Rufus were enjoying the 
fresh spring breeze on the platform with 
bony-faced Jerry.. 

“‘Say—pass the facts to your pal,” Tom 
requested. ‘How much did you fellows 
clean up?” 

“Oh, between a hundred and twenty- 
five and a hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars,” returned J. Rufus. 

“For the love of Mike!” gasped Tom. 
“Well, they had it coming to ’em. They 
grabbed for it and they got it—the slickest 
skin-game that ever came into the valley!” 

“Tush, tush, Tom!” admonished 
Blackie, complacently twirling his mus- 
taches; but J. Rufus turned on Tom 
gravely, his broad chest swelling with 
indignation. 

“You mustn’t say that, old man. This 
was an absolutely legitimate enterprise. 
We made our proper profit from promoting 
and building a building. We made no 
promises which we did not fulfil. We -—” 

“Aw, go on!” And Tom’s thick fists 
slammed each of his pals a mighty blow 
on the back. “A union depot, without a 
railroad, out in the middle of the country, 
eleven miles from Summit City, and six 
from the nearest town!” He threw back 
his head and choked in his silent laughter. 
“You fellows are a couple o’ crooks!” 

“Whoopee!” roared Jerry, and let ’er 
out another notch. 


The next Wallingford story will appear 
‘an 


in March Cosmopolitan. 


Notice To SuBSCRIBERS—IJf your copy of 
Cosmopolitan does not reach you promptly 
on the roth of the month, do not assume that it 
has been lost in transit. Owing to the present 
congested condition of the railways, delays in 
the operating of the mail-irains are inevitable. 
Therefore, in the event of the magazine’s non- 
arrival on the roth, our subscribers are advised 
to wait a few days before writing us, for by 


that time it will probably be in their hands. 


She Had 
Called Him Beast 


She had first seen him drunk beneath the 
azalea bush—the lady that Red Gulch called 
“stuck up.” 

Then came the painted woman with her 
dreadful secret. And then—but the heart of 
a woman is strange. 

Read this tangled romance with its astonishing end- 
ing. It is one of the never-to-be-for- 
gotten stories of the real West told by 


SBRET HARTE 


256 Brilliant Stories 
and Poems 


women, ex-bankers, ex-judges, ex-colonels, 
ex-convicts—all sorts and conditions of 
men, drawn by the lure of gold, pass in 
endless procession fore your ey 
mam the things that build the fires of life and 
& send the red blood pulsing, are in his pages. 
_ Bret Harte Spirit given by the 
Great West to tell the world of the amazing 
= dramas of its heart. e is the only one 
“Sy who has ever done it. Others have tried 
it—they are but his imitators. No one 
fee has ever compared with him in doing it. 
men If you do not know Bret Harte, you have 
m missed the treasure house of American 
literature. 
: Being a true American, he hates what- 
= ever is dull, and he has kept it out of his 
books. Every page stands out a vital 
of a gripping story. Every story tells an 
unforgettable tale of love and ambition 
and human sacrifice. Read him—see for 
yourself the enchanting spell of the West. 
am Remember, until you ve read 
im Harte, you do not know it. 
coupon to-day and be glad. 


A BARGAIN 
We Pass On to You 


As you know, the price of paper has gone up. 
But by good fortune we have left a small 
remnant of an edition of Bret Harte that 
was made when paper was cheaper. While 
m™ these sets last you can have them at or be- 
ow the old price. 


In 20 volumes, beautifully made, hand- 
[a somely bound, these sets are a treasure at any 
i” price—and now that you have’a chance to 
get them at so small a cost, ’t miss your 
chance. Send the coupon at once for the 
whole set-—on approval. Send them back at 
our expense if they’re not more than you 
Sem expect. The fame of Bret Harte, the quality 
@ of the books, the low price, will make these 
books vanish as ice in sunshine. Get yours 
while you can. Send the coupon—now— 

to-day. 
McKINLAY, STONE & MACKENZIE 

30 Irving Place, New York 


McKINLAY, STONE & MACKENZIE, Cos. 2-19 
30 Irving Place, New York 

I accept your special offer. Please send me on approval, 
all charges prepaid, the set of Bret Harte’s Works in 18 
volumes, bound in cloth. If, after inspection, I find same 
satisfactory, I will send you $1.00 promptly, and $1.00 each 
month thereafter for only 16 months. If the books are not 
satisfactory, I will return them within 10 days of receipt at 
your and the i jon isto cost me nothing. 
(If you would rather pay cash, deduct 5 per cent.) 


payments to read $1.00 first payment and $1.75 
thereafter.for 16 months. 
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We Train You By Mail ; 
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Write at once for Big Free Tratie Book full de- 
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(Continued from page 8) 


HIGH GRADE HELP WANTED 


Civil Service in One Week, $4. Thorough prep- 
aration by our exclusive method in seven days, 
Railway Mail, Internal Revenue and. positions at 
Washington. Complete $4. Write for particulars. 
Capital Civil Service Institute. Washington, D. C. 


Over 10,000 men—women—girls needed for 
Government jobs. $90 to $150 month. Paid vaca- 
tions. No layoffs. War reconstruction work means 
many appointments. Common education sufficient. 
Pull unnecessary. Write immediately for free list 
positions obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
A-10, Rochester, N. Y 


Wanted ten bright, capable ladies to travel, 
demonstrate and sell well-known goods to estab- 
lished dealers. $25.00 to $50.00 per week; rai 
fare paid; weekly advance for traveling expenses. 
Address at once Goodrich Drug Company, Dept. 
99, Omaha, Nebr. 

Earn $900 to $1800 yearly in Government 
Service. Railway Mail and Post Office examina- 
tions coming. pare under former Civil Service 
Examiner. Boo! . Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box 1421, Rochester, N. Y. 

Write news items and short stories for pay 
in spare time. Copyright book and plans 

Press Reporting Syndicate, 
428 St. Louis, Mo. 

Photoplays wanted by 48 Co.’s. $10 to $500 
each paid for plots. No correspondence course or 
experience needed; details Free to nners. Sell 
your ideas. Producers League, 3245 St. Louis. 

Get a Gov't position through us. Position: or 
money back guaranty. Thousands of men and 
women, 16 to 60, needed in Washington and else- 
where for the years of ‘‘reconstruction’’ ahead. 
We'll coach you quickly by mail for Civil Service 
examination and appointment. Permanent; easy 
hours; paid vacations; higher salaries. Our free 
Book ‘‘ RG” gives list of positions; WRITE for it. 
Washington Civil Service School, 2005 Marden 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Wanted—bright men and women ambitious 
to make money writing Stories and Movie Plays. 
Send today for our wonderful Free Book that tells 
how. Address Writers’ Service, Dept.23,Auburn,N.Y. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Make $125 to $375 weekly erecting a chain 
of Giant Adv. Thermometers in public places. 
Work when and where you please. he big accu- 
rate thermometer tube on each is surrounded by 
14 quick selling advertising spaces which net you 
$125 immediately and yearly renewal profits of 
$170. The Giant's handsome cop frame with 
its swinging glass front measures 6 he x 18” x2”. 
Is easily erected and _resists weather for years. 
Write _for booklet. Winslow Cabot Company, 
91-2 Congress Bidg.. Boston, Mass. 


Get our special confidential home agency 
offer on the Choraleon Phonograph—the wonderful 
new record player. Plays any standard record. 
Looks just like the $250 and $200 kind. Low 
wholesale price to one confidential agent only in 
each town. Nocanvassing or soliciting., Our plan 
tells you how to easily make money without effort. 
Write quick Be first to get this splendid offer. 
The Choraleon Co., 2602 Monger Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 

Expert Chemical Service. Formulas, Processes, 
Trade Secrets. Manufacturing problems solved. 20 
years’ experience. Lists, etc., on request. W. L. 
Cummings,Ph.D., 131 Standard St., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Every man and woman can get a good inter- 
est in a chain of stores for only $20. rite at once 
for full particulars. Address The Harrison Cor- 
poration, Lock Box 518, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Free—The Western. Miner. Devoted to an ex- 
ceptional mining investment and mining-news, will 
be sent 3 months free to get acquainted. The 
Western Miner, 2520 West 37th St.. Denver, Colo. 


HIGH GRADE SALESMEN 


Sell Insyde Tyres. Inner-Armor for auto 
tires, old or new. Prevent punctures and blowouts. 
Double tire_ mileage. etails free. American 
Accessories Co., Dept. C-3, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Attractive Proposition fora Side Line, selling 
Banks, Hotels, Public Institutions, Offices and Rail- 
roads, looking after established trade and working 
up new trade. Our men are making $25.00 to $75.00 
aad week. Address Jasmine Ink Factory, No.3 

all St., Norfolk, Va. 

District Sales Managers Wanted to call on 
Jobbers and Dealers for Klincher Tong Grip Tire 
Tool. Changes Clincher tires instantly. Retails $3.00. 
Only investment is sample. Christall of Indiana made 
$30 first day, over $200 first week. Fast seller. Big 
demand. Nationally advertised. No competition. 
Send for ie Not an agents’ proposition. 
Klincher Tool Mfg. Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES & JEWELRY | 


Cash for old false teeth. Don’t matter if 
broken. We pay up to $35.00 per set, also actual 
value for diamonds, old gold, silver, platinum and 
bridge work. _Cash sent by return mail. We return 
your goods if price is unsatisfactory. Mazer's. 

ept. 14, 2007 S. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DUPLICATOR DEVICES 


Modern Duplicator—a Business Getter, 
$lup. 50 to 75 copies from pen, pencil, typewriter. 
No glue or gelatine, 35,060 firms use it. 30 days’ 
Trial. You need one. Booklet Free. J. 8. Durkin 
& Reeves Companv, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Actual Secret of Extraordinary Physical Re- 
sults. Unique chart never before obtainable without 
$25.00 course. Teaches what expensive courses fail 
to do. Complete set $2. Dorchester System, 112 
Blenheim Court, Vancouver, B. C. 
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The Moonlit Way 


(Continued from page 77) 


send a man over with a lot of food and shawls. 
I’ve a creel full of provisions, and I am suffi- 
ciently clad, and I hate to be disturbed, and I 
am never grateful to people who try to be good 
to me. However, I love you very dearly. 
Your husband, 
REGINALD BarREs. 


At half-past seven, trays were sent to 
Mrs. Barres and to Lee; and at eight-thirty 
they were in the saddle and their horses 
were fetlock deep in morning dew. 

Dulcie, sipping her chocolate in bed, 
marked their departure with sleepy eyes. 
For the emotions of the night before had 
told on her, and when a maid came to re- 
move the tray, she settled down among 
her pillows again, blinking unresponsively 
at the invitation of the sun, which cast 
over her a fairy net of gold. 

Thessalie, in negligée, came in later and 
sat down on the edge of the bed. 

“You sleepy little thing!” she said. 
“The men have breakfasted and are wait- 
ing for us on the tennis-court.”’ 

“T don’t know how to play,” said Dulcie. 
“T don’t know how to do anything.” 

“You soon will, if you get up, you sweet 
little lazybones!”’ 

“Do you think I’ll ever learn to play 
tennis and golf and to ride?” inquired 
Dulcie. “You know how to do everything 
so well, Thessa.” 

“Dear child, it’s all locked up in you— 
the ability to do everything—be anything. 
The only difference between us is that I 
had the chance to try.” 

“But I can’t even stand on my head,” 
said Dulcie wistfully. 

“Did you ever try?” 

“N-no.” 

“It’s easy. Do you want to see me do 
it?” 

“Oh, please, Thessa!”’ 

So Thessalie, calmly smiling, rose, cast 
herself lightly upon her hands, straightened 
her lithe figure slowly, until, amid a cata- 
ract of tumbling silk and chiffon, her rose- 
silk slippers pointed toward the ceiling. 
Then, always with graceful deliberation, 
she brought her feet to the floor, forming 
an arc with her body, held it a moment, 
and slowly rose upright, her flushed face 
half buried in her loosened hair. 

Dulcie, in raptures, climbed out of bed 
and insisted on immediate instruction. 
Down on the tennis-court, Garry and West- 
more heard their peals of laughter and 
came across the lawn under the window to 
remonstrate. 

“‘Aren’t you ever going to get dressed?” 
called up Westmore. ‘If you’re going to 
play doubles with us, you’d better get busy, 
because it’s going to be a hot day.” 

So Thessalie went away to dress, and 
Dulcie tiptoed in to her bath, which the 
maid had already drawn. 

But it was an hour before they appeared 
on the lawn, cool and fresh in their white 


skirts and shoes, and found Westmore and | 


Barres, red and drenched, hammering 


each other across the net in their second 


and furious set. 

So Dulcie took her first lesson under 
Garry’s auspices; and she took to it natur- 
ally, her instinct being sound, but her 
technique as charmingly awkward as a 
young bird’s in its first essay at flying. 

To see her all in white, with sleeves 


HELPFUL BOOKS 


Learn First Aid. Know the First Thing To 
Do and the ht way to do it, in accidents and 
emergencies. ow to avoid contagious diseases: 
how to save a drowning person; how to stop bleed- 
ing from a cut scalp; how to support a broken leg 
or arm; how to remove a cinder m the eye; etc., 
etc. Common-sense, ee advice from 66 emi- 
nent authorities given in Johnson's First Aid Man- 
ual. Recogniz as the standard. 8th Edition! 
Millions now in use. Profusely illustrated with 
color plates and actual photographs. Needed in 
every home, factory, office, institution. Worth a 
lot—costs but little. Cloth cover 50c postpaid. 
Order today. Johnson & Johnson, 60 Red Cross 
Place, New Brunswick, N. J. 


LITERARY 


Speeches, essays, advertising letters, 
pamphlets and special articles prepared for all 
occasions. 500 words $1.50. _Gertrude Sanborn, 
778 Farwell Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


INCORPORATING OR GOING TO 


Incorporate in Arizona, Delaware, South Da- 
kota or any State. Service guaranteed. Literature 
on request. Charter Service Corporation, 42 Broad- 
way, New York, or Box 277C, Phoenix, Arizona. 


PERSONAL 


Get Vital Health.—Retain youthful vigor. 
Easy, sure, drugless. Particulars free. 
Winstow F. Case, 
Washington, D. C. 


Cash—Send by Mail Any Discarded Jewelry: 
new or broken Diamonds, Watches, old gold, Silver: 
platinum, magneto points, false teeth in any shape. 
We send cash at once and hold your goods 10 days. 
Your goods returned at our expense if our offer is 
unsatisfactory. New Catal e of bargains in new, 
iewelry sent free. Liberty Refining Co., Est. 1899 
8 432 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INFORMATION FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Life Insurance Policies Bought. We can pay 
up to 50% more than issuing company can legally 
pay for Deferred Dividend policies maturing 1920 to 
1923. Write for booklet. Chas. E. Shepherd & 
Co., Inc., Est. 1886, 56 Liberty St., New York,City. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Ty pewriters—All Makes Rebuilt by Famous 
‘““Young Process.’’ Sold for cash, installments or 
rented. Machines guaranteed. We save you money. 
Young Typewriter Co., Dept. 732, Chicago. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


Wedding invitations, announcements, etc., 100 
script lettering, including two envelopes, $2.75; 100 
visiting cards, 75 cents. Write for samples, C. Ott 
Engraving Co.. 1009 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


for information. Chicago Hospital College of Medi- 
cago. 


Home Study. College, Theological, Music, 
Law. Business, Graduate. Lead to d ¥ 
Lincoln-Jefferson_ University. 

Box 239G, Chicago. 


Paragon Shorthand—learned in 7 days. 
Practice brings speed. S practically unlimited. 
Easy to read. Used in Government . Write 
today for_proof and fee. Paragon Institute, 15 
Coliseum Pl.. New Orleans, La. 


Railway traffic inspectors; splendid pay and 
expenses; travel if desired; unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. Three months home study. Situation 
arranged. Prepare for pene position now and 
after the war. Write for booklet CM1. Standard 
Business Training Insitute, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Cultivate 
Your Beauty 


Have a youthful e, clear c 
magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows and lashes, grace- 
ful neck and chin, luxuriant hair, attractive hands, 
comfortable feet. Remove wrinkles, lines, pim 
ples. blackheads, strengthen Sagging facial mus- 

cles—all th: b following our simple directions. Thou- 

sands have done so. rugs. no big expense and quick 
results. Send for latest catalog and many Beauty Hints 


GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 7, 624 So. Michigan p. Chicago, Illinois 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s Work) 


High School Course 
in Two Years 


spare time. 
Here is complete and sieaglified high school course that you can 
finish in two years. Meets all college Trance require 
by leading members of the faculties of universities and 
academies. This is your ©) rtunity. 
Write for booklet and full particulars. No obligations whatever. 


today--NOW. 
‘AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. H-1042 Chi U.S.A 
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Sascinateo! 
PEWRITING 


WoW NEW 
WAY 


New Way 
in Typewriting 
brings the expert ability which com- 
mands the highest salaried pee in the 
profession. It is a course 0 home study, so 
far in advance of any other, that once started 
your lessons become a fascinating game. You 
reach the pinnacle of success, big wages and 
executive positions with very little effort. 

A WONDERFUL METHOD 


The NEW WAY in Typewriting comprises ten 
easily learned lessons based primarily on gymnastic 
finger exercises. The results are amazing—if you 
ready at you can soon master the 
if pt ee a typist you can treble your speed and 
jump to bi igger wages and executive positions. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


A book cratplaing 2 more interesting account of the 
NEw WAY in yousthing whic 

become an expert, and explains our 
structions will be sent free of charge. 

others have done—read our ridiculously low 
tuition fees, which can be paid little by little. 


Write now. 
RETR 
Al 
1622 COLLEGE HILL, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


HARRISON 
FISHER’S 
LATEST 
PICTURE 


173. His Token 
TURN TO THE COVER OF THIS 
“MAGAZINE TO GET AN IDEA OF 
THIS BEAUTIFUL PICTURE. 
WITHOUT LETTERING OR PRINT- 


ING, IN FULL COLORS, SIZE 11x 14 
INCHES. PRICE 25c POSTPAID. 


Delivery guaranteed. If outside U.S. add 
_1oc. for registration. 


CATALOG CONTAINING OVER 200 
PICTURES OF POPULAR ARTISTS 
SENT UPON RECEIPT OF POSTAGE. 


Cosmopolitan Print Department 
119 West 40th Street New York 


tucked up, throat bare, and the sun bril- 
liant on her ruddy, rippling hair, produced 
a curious impression on Barres. As far 
as the East is from the West, so far was 
this Dulcie of the tennis-court separated 
from the wistful, shabby child behind the 
desk at Dragon Court. 

Now, those gray eyes had turned violet, 
tinged with the beauty of the open sky; 
the loosened hair had become a net entang- 
ling the very sunlight, and the frail body, 
now but one smooth, soft symmetry, 
seemed fairly lustrous with the shining soul 
it masked within it. 

She came over to the net, breathless, 
laughing, to shake hands with her victor- 
ious opponents. 

“T’m sorry, Garry,” she said, turning 
penitently to him, “but I’ll need such a lot 
of help in the world before I’m worth 
anything to anybody.” 

“You're all right as you are. You always 
have been all right,” he said, in a low voice. 
“You never were worth less than you are 
worth now; you'll never be worth more 
than you are worth to me at this moment.” 

They were walking slowly across the 
lawn toward the northern veranda. She 
halted a moment on the grass and cast a 
questioning glance at him. 

“‘Doesn’t it please you to have me learn 


things?” 
“You always please me.” 
“I’m so glad. I try. But don’t you 


think you’d like me better if I were not so 
ignorant?” 

He looked at her absently, shook his 
head. 

“No. I couldn’t like you better. I 
couldn’t care more—for any girl—than 
I care for you. Did you suspect that, 
Dulcie?” 

“ No.” 

“Well, it’s true.” 

They moved slowly forward across the 
grass—he distrait, his handsome head 
lowered, swinging his racket as he walked; 
she very still and lithe and slender, moving 
beside him with lowered eyes fixed on 
their mingled shadows on the grass. 

“When are you to see Mr. Skeel?” he 
asked abruptly. 

“Sometime to-day. He asked if he might 
hope to find me alone. I didn’t know 
exactly what to say. So I to!d him about 
the rose-arbor. He said he would pay his 
respects to your mother and sister, and then 
ask their permission to see me there alone.” 

They came to the veranda; Dulcie 
seated herself on the steps, and he remained 
standing on the grass in front of her. 

“Remember,” he said quietly, “that I 
can never care less for you than I do at 
this moment. Don’t forget what I say, 
Dulcie.” 

She looked up at him, happy, wondering, 
even perhaps a little apprehensive in her 
uncertainty as to his meaning. 

He did not seem to care to enlighten her 
further. His mood changed, too, even as 
she looked at him, and she saw the troubled 
gravity fade and the old gaiety glimmering 
in his eyes. 

He looked across the lawn, where Thessa- 
lie and Westmore sat together, just outside 
the tennis-court, under a brilliant lawn- 
umbrella. 

Oddly enough, the spectacle caused him 
no subtle pang, although their heads were 
pretty close together and their mutual 
absorption in whatever they were saying 
appeared evident enough. 


The F ield of 


Dishonor 


SHE had never seen a highwayman before. This one had 
on army officer's boots and the manners of a gentle- 
man. She laughed and told him so. 

But it was serious business for him. He faced death, 
prison, disgrace. 

It is a story. so startling and vy with its ta ad ad 
romance and adventure—with its dari: 
—that it could only be told by that m: aaker of romance— 


RICHARD DAVIS 


HARDING 


Whether it be the blinding heat of an African desert—a 
lonesome island in the Pacific—or the deep mystery of a 
London fog—Davis always had a breathless story to tell. 
He knew that Romance was not dead. N: 
knew so many different kinds of people. 
visited so many strange lands or saw so many wars in 
so many different places. He was at the Boer War—he 
uba—he saw the Russo-Japanese War—he was 


is heart flam 
cruelty and fl typifies the spirit with © which 
America went to w: 


FRE 


Personal Narratives 
from the Front, by 


Edith Wharton 

Mrs. Humphry Ward 
John Reed and 
Boardman Robinson 
Richard Harding Davis 
E. Alexander Powell 
To gather this story three Amer- 
icams were arrested as_ spies. 
Three other famous writers were 
under fire. The stories are tol 
in the set. 

But, in this set, these six men 
and women—all so distinguished 
—throw like black 
silhouettes blindi: 
white light, human story 
the peoples a 

These are about bat- 
tles especially—these are not a 
history of the war. They are 
every-day doings of the people 
in the war-worn 
every-day stories that 
have sounded, five years ago, like 
pages from some fantastic romance 
in 

To those who send the coupon 


NAL NARRATIVES 


FR 
volumes. is i: 
combination. You get the DAVIS 
in 12 volumes at a redu price 


and the Narratives 
Sena the Coupon Without Money 


You must act quickly. How 
long you can have these books at 
the present low price we do not 
know—the cost of r and 
cloth is going higher every day. 
When the present edition runs 
out we will have to add the extra 
cost of paper to the price. Make 
sure of your em set at the 
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Forget the 

“Guliness of every 

Go with him into the land of 
romance. 


CHAS. \S. SCRIBNER’S § SONS, 597 | Fifth ifth Ave., N New York 
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Letter Writing 


By the “Case’’ System 
The last word in practical methods for 
mastering Business Rather Writing is now offered 


you by the LaSalle e Training Course w 
follows the method of law 
in leading universities. 


master letters which have 
markable results. You also have the direct super- 
isi the LaSalle experts. Y do 


letter writing, you are s' 
actual letter writing problem, to 
argument, persuasion and convincing facts to bear 
upon the reader—and you put these principles int: 
practical —— under the direction of master 
ters. You are trained to produce the same 
kind of le letters that the most capable correspondents 
are writing at their business desks today. 


Earn $35 to $100 a Week 


No matter what position you may hold, you can 
more efficient in it if you are a master of business 
aie = writing. And now the new 
Correspondence Supervisor, Corresponden: 
Genera! House Correspondent, Sales 
Coliection Correspondent, exc., are being created by 
many concerns who pay big salaries to experts. 
importance of the effective businese letter is realized 
now as never before in every departmentofcommerce. 


Train By Mail 


master B iting by the 
You can usiness riting by ‘Case”’ 


can lor the 
you wish. 


think about th — t 
Master Letters in Business”’ 


the course, the the feee and the terme free: Mail coupon today. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Greatest Extension U1 


ffers. 
in 


4 Ify not fi 
Professional Schools ind aschool 
ments advertised in the magazine write to us. Give location, 
approximate amount = are willing to spend, and of 
prospective pupil. MOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 

__NEw York, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


it Roses of New Ce~*le. 
Grown on own roots in fertile sui. 
> We are expert rose a ee with a life- 


book on rose culture. ntains 


and advice th that will help you. 
printed in colors. Send 
copy—a postal will do. Address 


HELLEE BROS. CO., Bex 231, New Castile, Ind. 
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‘ “Let ’em chatter,” he said, after an 
instant’s hesitation. “Thessa or my sister 
can ride with you this afternoon, when it’s 
cooler. I suppose you’ll take to the saddle 
as though born there.” 

“Oh, I hope so!” 

“Sure thing! All Irish girls—of your 
quality—take to it.” 

“My—‘quality?’” 

“Yours. It’s merely happened so,” he 
added irrelevantly, “but the contrary 
couldn’t have mattered—as long as you 
are you! Nothing else matters one way or 
another. You are you. That answers all 
questions, fulfils all requirements——” 

“T don’t quite understand what you say, 
Garry.” 

“Don’t you, sweetness? Don’t you 
understand why you’ve always been 
exactly what you appear like at this 
moment?” 

She looked at him with her lovely, 
uncertain smile. 

“T’ve always been myself, I suppose. 
You are teasing me dreadfully!” 

He laughed in a nervous, excited way, 
not like himself. 

“You bet you have always been your- 
self, sweetness—in spite of everything, 
you’ve always been yourself! I am very 
slow in discovering it. But I think I realize 
it now.” 

“Please,” she remonstrated, in her sweet, 
confused way, “you are laughing at me, 
and I don’t know why. I think you’ve 
been talking nonsense and expecting me to 
pretend to understand. If you don’t 
stop laughing at me,I shall retire to my 
room and—and——” 

“What, sweetness?” he demanded, still 
laughing. 

“Change to a cooler gown,” she said, 
humorously vexed at her own inability 
to threaten or punish him for his gaiety 
at her expense. 

“All right; I’ll change, too, and we'll 
meet in the music-room.” 

She considered him askance. 

“Will you be more respectful to me, 
Garry?” 

“ *Respectful?’ I don’t know.” 

“Very well then; I’m not coming back.” 


But when he entered the music-room 
half an hour later, Dulcie was seated de- 
murely before the piano, and when he 
came and stood behind her, she dropped 
her head straight back and looked up at 
him. 

“T had a wonderful icy bath,”’ she said, 
“and I’m ready for anything. Are you?” 

“Almost,” he said, looking down at her. 

She straightened up, gazed silently at the 
piano for a few moments, sounded a few 
chords. Then her slender fingers wandered 
uncertainly, as though groping for some- 
thing that eluded them—something that 
they delicately sought to interpret. But 
apparently she did not discover it; and 
her search among the keys ended in a soft 
chord like a sigh. Only her lips could have 
spoken more plainly. 

At that moment, Westmore and Thessalie 
came in breezily, and remained to gossip a 
few minutes before bathing and changing. 

“Play something jolly,” said Westmore. 
“One of those gay Irish things—you know 


7an immense | —like ‘The Honorable Michael Dunn,’ or 


‘Finnigan’s Wake,’ or——” 

“T don’t know any,” said Dulcie, smil- 
ing. “There’s a song called ‘Asthore.’ 
My mother wrote it.” 
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“Can you sing it?” 

The girl ran her fingers over the keys 
musingly. 

“‘T’ll remember it presently. I know one 
or two old songs like ‘Irishmen All.’ Do 
‘you know that song?” And she sang it in 
her gay, unembarrassed way. 


“Warm is our love for the island that bore us, 
Ready are we as our fathers before us. 
Genial and gallant men, 
Fearless and valiant men, 
Faithful to Erin we answer her call. 
Ulster men, Munster men, 
Connaught men, Leinster men— 
Irishmen all, we answer her call.” 


“Fine!” cried Westmore. 
again, Dulcie!” 
“Maybe you'll like this better,” she said. 


“Our Irish girls are beautiful, 
As all the world will own. 
An Irish smile in Irish eyes 
Would melt a heart of stone. 
But all their smiles and all their wiles 
Will quickly turn to sneers, 
If you fail to fight for Erin 
the Irish Volunteers.” 


“Hurrah!” cried Westmore, beating 
time and picking up the chorus of the 
“Trish Volunteers,’”’ which Dulcie played to 
a thunderous finish amid frantic applause. 

She sang for them “The West’s Awake,” 
“The Rising 0’ the Moon,” “Clare’s Dra- 
goons,” and “ Paddy, Get Up!” And after 
Westmore had exercised his lungs suffi- 
ciently in every chorus, he and Thessalie 
went off to their respective quarters, leav- 
ing Barres leaning on the piano beside 
Dulcie. 

“Your people are a splendid lot—given 
half a chance,” he said. 

“My people?” 

“Certainly. After all, sweetness, you’re 
Irish, you know.” 

“ Oh! ” 

“ Aren’t you?” 

“T don’t know what I am,” she mur- 
mured, half to herself. 

“Whoever you are, it’s the same to me, 
Dulcie.” He took a few short, nervous 
turns across the room, walked slowly back 
to her. ‘Has it come back to you yet— 
that song of your mother’s you were trying 
to remember?” 

Even while he was speaking, the song 
came back to her memory—her mother’s 
song called ‘ Asthore”—startling her with 
its poignant significance to herself. 

“Y-yes. I can’t sing it.” 

“Why?” 

“T don’t want tc sing ‘Asthore.’” She 
bent her head and gazed at the keyboard, 
the. painful color dyeing her neck and 
cheeks. 

When, at length, she looked up at him 
out of lovely, distressed eyes, something 
in his face—something—some new expres- 
sion which she dared not interpret—set her 
heart flying. And, scarcely knowing what 
she was saying in her swift and exquisite 
confusion, 

“The words of my mother’s song would 
mean no-nothing to you, Garry,”’ she fal- 
tered. ‘You could not understand them.” 

““Why not?” 

“B-because you. could not be in sym- 
pathy with them.” 

“How do you know? Try.” 

“T-can’t.” smiled slightly. 

“Please,.dear!”’ 

The faint smile edging her lips glimmered 
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| in her eyes new—a reckless little glint of 
humor, almost defiant. 
“Do you insist that I sing ‘Asthore’?”’ 
Yes.” 


| 
| 


He seemed conscious of a latent excite- | 


ment in her to which something within | 


himself was already responsive. 
“Tt’s about a love,” she said, “one of 
‘the old-fashioned, headlong, hot-headed 


sort—Irish, of course—you’d not under- | 


stand—such things—’’ Her tongue and 
color were running random riot; her words 


cutstripped her thoughts and tripped up | 
her tongue, scaring her a little. She | 
| drummed on the keys a rollicking trill or | 
| two, hesitated, stole a swift, uncertain | 


| glance at him. 


A delicate intoxication enveloped her, | 


| stimulating, frightening her a little, yet 
hurrying her into speech again: 

“T’]l sing it fer you, Garry asthore! And 
| if I were a lad, I’d be singing my own gay 
‘Credo’—if I were the lad—and you but 
lass, asthore!”’ 

Then, though her gray eyes winced and 
her flying color betrayed her youthful | 
trepidation, she looked straight at him, | 


continued the little prelude to ‘ Asthore.’ 
“T long for her, whoe’er she be— 
The lass that fate decrees for me; 
Or dark or white and fair to see, 
My heart is hers, be n-Eirinn i! 
I care not I 
Whoever she be, __ 

I could not love her more. 

Be n-Eirinn i— 

Be n-Eirinn i— 

Be n-Eirinn i asthore! * 


“T know her tresses unconfined 
In wanton ringlets woo the wind— 
Or rags or silk her bosom bind 
It’s one to me; my eyes are blind. 
I care not I 
Whoever she be, 
Or poor or rich galore! 
Be n-Eirinn i— 
Be n-Eirinn i— 
Be n-Eirinn i asthore! 


“At noon, some day, I’ll climb a hill, 
And find her there and kiss my fill; 
And if she won’t, I think she will, 
For every Jack must have his Jill. 
I care not I 
Whoever she be, 

The lass that I adore. 


Be n-Eirinn i— 
Be n-Eirinn i asthore!”’ 


Dulcie’s voice and her flushed smile, too, 
faded, died out. She looked down at the 
keyboard, where her white hands rested 
idly; she bent lower—a little lower, laid 
her arms on the music-rest, her face on her 
crossed arms. And, slowly, the tears fell 
without a tremor, without a sound. | 

He had leaned over her shoulders; his 
bowed head was close to hers—so close 
that he became aware of the hot, tearful 
fragrance of her breath. But there was 
not a sound from her, not a stir. 


*The refrain, pronounced “Bay-nayring-ee,”’ 
is common to a number of Irish love-songs 
written during the last century. It should be 
translated: “‘Whoever she be.” 

In writing this song, it is evident that Eileen 
Fane was inspired by Blind William of Tip- 

perary, and that she was beholden to Carroll 
O'Daly for her “Eileen, my Treasure,” 
although not to Robin ‘Adair of County 


Be n-Eirinn i— | 
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““What is it, sweetness?” he whispered. 

““I—don’t know. I didn’t m-mean to— 
cry. And I don’t know why I should. 
I’m very happy—” She withdrew one 
arm and stretched it out blindly, seeking 
him; and he took her hand and held it close 
to his lips. 

“Why are you so distressed, Dulcie?” 

“T’mnot. I’m happy. You know I am. 
My heart was very full; that is all. I don’t 
seem to know how to express myself some- 
times. Perhaps it’s because I don’t quite 
dare. So something gives way. And this 
happens—tears! Don’t mind them, please. 
If I could reach my handkerchief—” She 
drew the tiny square of sheer stuff from her 
bosom and rested her closed eyes on it. 
“Tt’s silly, isn’t it, Garry? W-when a girl 
is so heavenly contented— Is anybody 
coming?” 

“‘Westmore and Thessa.” 

She whisked her tears away and sat up 
swiftly. But Thessa merely called to them 
that she and Westmore were off for a walk, 
and passed on through the hall and out 
through the porch. 

“Garry?” she murmured, looking away 
from him. 

“Yes, dear?”’ 

“May I go to my room and fix my hair? 
Because Mr. Skeel will be here. Do you 
mind if I leave you?” 

He laughed. 

“Of course not, you charming child!” 

Then, as he looked down at her hand, 
which he still retained, his expression 
altered; he enclosed the slender fingers, 
bent slowly, and touched the fragrant palm 
with his lips. 

They were both on their feet the next 
second—she passing him, with a pale, 
breathless little smile, and swiftly crossing 
the hall; he dumb, confused by the sudden 
tumult within him, standing there with 
one hand holding to the piano as though 
for support, and looking after the slim, 
receding figure till it disappeared beyond 
the library door. 

His mother and sister returned from 
their morning ride, lingered to chat with 
him, then went away to dress for luncheon. 
Murtagh Skeel had not yet arrived. 

Westmore and Thessalie returned from 
their walk in the woods by the second lake, 
reporting a distant view of Barres, senior, 
fishing madly from a canoe. 

Dulcie came down and joined them in 
the library. Later, Mrs. Barres and Lee 
appeared, and luncheon was announced. 

Murtagh Skeel had not come to Foreland 
Farms, and there was no word from him. 

Mrs. Barres spoke of his absence during 
luncheon, for Garry had told her he was 
coming to talk to Dulcie about her mother, 
whom he had known very well in Ireland. 

Luncheon ended, and the cool north 
veranda became the popular rendezvous 
for the afternoon, and, later, .for tea. 
People from Northbrook drove, rode, or 
motored up for a cheering cup, and a word 
or two of gossip. But Skeel did not come. 

By half-past five the north veranda was 
thronged with a gaily chattering and very 
numerous throng from neighboring estates. 
The lively gossip was of war, of the coming 
elections, of German activities, of the Ger- 
hardt’s promised moonlight spectacle and 
dance, of Murtagh Skeel, and the romantic 
interest he had aroused in Northbrook. 

So many people were arriving or leaving, 
and such a delightful .and -general infor- 
mality reigned that Dulcie, momentarily 
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seventy-one stones which disappearedsfrom a house 
at Willys Hills, Long Island, last Saturday or Sunday? 


LARoe & 


$10,000 Reward 
No Questions Asked 


REWARD of $10,000 and absolutely no 
questions asked for the return of a diamond 
necklace of seventy-one stones which disap- 

ared from a house at Willys Hills, Lo 
sland, last Saturday or Sunday. LARUE 
CO., Jewelers, Fifth Avenue. z 

UST a small advertisement, yet in it were 

bound up the reputation of a beautiful girl, 

the social career of a famous family, the 
love of a great inventor. It is just one more 
of the mysteries so marvellously solved by 
. Craig Kennedy, the master detective, given to 
the world by 


ARTHUR B. REEVE 


The American Conan Doyle 


(CRAIG KENNEDY) 


The American Sherlock Holmes 

He is the detective genius of our age. He 
has taken science—science that stands for this 
age—and allied it to the mystery and romance 
of detective fiction. Even to the smallest de- 
tail, every bit of the plot is worked out scien- 
tifically. For nearly ten years America has 
been watching this Craig Kennedy—marvelling 
at the strange, new, startling things that detec- 
tive hero would unfold. Even under the stress 
of war, England is reading him as she never 
did before. 


10 VOLUMES 
FR. Edgar Allan Poe’s Works 
a = To those who send the 


coupon promptly, we will 
give FREE a set of Edgar 
Allan Poe’s masterpieces in 
1o volumes. When the po- 
lice of Paris failed to solve 
one of the most fearful mur- 
der mysteries of the time, 
Edgar Allan Poe—far off here 
mm in New York—found the 
solution. 

The story is in these vol- 
umes. 

In England and France, 
Edgar Allan Poe is held to be 
me the greatest writer that 

= America has produced. To 
them he is the great Ameri- 
can classic. 

This is a wonderful combi- 
nation. Here are two of the 
greatest writers of mystery 
and scientific detective sto- 
ries. You can get the Reeve 
at a remarkably low price and 
the Poe FREE for a short 
time only. Sign and mail the 
coupon NOW. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Est. 1817, New York 


Cosmo-2-19 


HARPER & BROTHERS 22 Franklin Square NEW YORK 


Send me, all charges prepaid, set of Arthur B. 
Reeve—in 12 volumes, maroon cloth. Also send me 
absolutely free the set of Edgar Allan Poe, in 10 
volumes, green cloth. If the books are not satis- 
factory, I will return both sets at your expense. 
Otherwise I will send you $1.50 a month for 13 
months. 


Occupation. . 


disengaged from a vapid but persistent 
dialogue with a chuckle-headed but per- 
sistent youth, ventured to slip into the 
house and through it to the garden, in the 


| faint hope that perhaps Murtagh Skeel 


might have avoided the tea-crush and gone 
directly there. 

But the rose-arbor was empty; only the 
bubble of the little wall fountain and a 
robin’s evening melody broke the scented 
stillness of the late afternoon. 

Her mind was full of Murtagh Skeel, her 
heart of Garret Barres, as she stood there 
in that blossoming solitude, listening to the 
robin and the fountain, while her eyes 
wandered across flower-bed, pool, and 
clipped greensward, and beyond the garden 
wall to the hill where three pines stood 
silver-green against the sky. 

Little by little, the thought of Murtagh 
Skeel faded from her mind; fuller and fuller 
grew her heart with confused emotions new 
to her—emotions too perplexing, too deep, 
too powerful, perhaps, for her to under- 
stand, or to know how to resist or to 
endure. For the first vague sweetness of 
her thoughts had grown keen to the verge 
of pain—an exquisite spiritual tension 
which hurt her, bewildered her with the 
deep emotions it stirred. 

“To love,” had been a phrase to her; 
alover,aname. For beyond that childish, 
passionate. adoration which Barres had 
evoked in her, and which, to her, meant 
friendship, nothing more subtly mature, 
more vital had threatened her unawakened 
adolescence with any clearer comprehen- 
sion of him or any deeper apprehension 
of herself. 

And even now it was not knowledge that 
pierced her, lighting little confusing flashes 
in her mind and heart. For her heart was 
still a child’s heart; and her mind, stimu- 
lated and rapidly developing under the 
warm and magic kindness of this man who 
had become her only friend, had not 
thought of him in any other way—until 
to-day. 

What had happened in her mind, in her 
heart, she had not analyzed—probably was 
afraid to, there at the piano in the music- 
room. And later, in her bedroom, when she 
had summoned up innocent courage suffi- 
cient for self-analysis, she didn’t know how 
to question herself—did ‘not realize exactly 
what had happened to her. 


Thessalie and Westmore appeared on 
the lawn by the pool. Behind the woods, 
the sky was tinted with pale orange. 

It may have been the psychic quality 
of the Celt in Dulcie—a pale glimmer of 
clairvoyance—some momentary and vague 
premonition wirelessed through the evening 
stillness which set her sensitive body 
vibrating; for she turned abruptly and 
gazed northward across the woods and 
hills, remained motionless, her gray eyes 
fixed on the far horizon, all silvery with 
the hidden glimmer of unlighted stars. 
Then she slowly said aloud to herself: 

“He will not come. He will never come 
again—this man who loved my mother.” 

Barres came across the grass, looking 
for her. She went forward through the 
arbor to meet him. 

“Hasn’t he come?”’ he asked. 

“He is not coming, Garry.”’ 

“Why? Have you heard anything?” 

“No. But he isn’t coming.” 

“Probably he’ll explain this evening at 
the Gerhardt’s.”’ 
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Fifty Perfect Manicures 
for One Dollar 


TART today with this newer, better 

Hyglo ‘‘Home Outfit’’ for manicur- 
ing, which insures you lovelier nails. In- 
cluded in the outfit are all of 


HYGLO Cvuticte Remover anp 
Bieacu, removes all surplus cuticle and keeps 
it smooth and firm, doing away with the rough- 
ness caused by the harmful use of scissors. 
Also removes stains and discolorations. 
HYGLO Nat: Potisn, in cake form. (Can 
be had separately in powder form.) Itquickly 
and easily tints and polishes the nails, giving 
a tinted lustre that is lasting and waterproof. 
HYGLO Nat Potisn Paste (Pinx), a fine 
rouge for polishing the nails which gives the 
beautiful pink appearance so desirable. 
HYGLO Nat Wurrs, a daintily perfumed 
cream in jars for whitening under the tips 
of the nails, 

Also included is a flexible file, emery board, 
orange stick and cotton, attractively boxed. 
This outfit will give you fifty perfect mani- 
cures at the small cost of J1.00, and can 
be bought at all drug and department stores, 
or mailed direct by us to you. Any one of 
the articles can be bought separately for 25c. 


GRAF BROS., Inc. 
125 West 24th St. 


"POUSHES AND TINTS THe mans 
ia ALTHE SAME 


Here’s Heal 


and Power, Vim and Vigor 


Do you want them? Strength that is 
more than mere muscular strength. 
The strength, health, power and vigor of 
em is now within your reach through the 

hite Cross Electric Vibrator. Be strong— 
be healthy—enjoy things the way you used to. 
Write and learn what vibration will do for you. 


The White Cross Electric Vibrator 


With thi i our home can give 


it —try it. 
Write Today For Our Big FREE BOOK 
Just our name and address on a letter or post card is 
" send iy prepeld. car pew 


book, .” It tells you and 
about our special offer. rite today. 
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“T shall never see him again,” she said. | 

He turned and gave her a searching look. 
Her gaze was remote, her face a little pale. 

They walked back to the house together 
in silence. 

A servant met them in the hall with a 
note onatray. It was for Barres. Dulcie 
passed on with a pale little smile of dis- 
missal. Barres opened the note. 


The pot has boiled over,.mon ami. Some- 
thing has scared Skeel. He gave us the slip 
very cleverly, leaving Gerhardt’s house before 
sunrise and motoring north at crazy speed. 
Where he will strike the railway I have no 
means of knowing. Your government’s people 
are trying to cover Lake Erie and Lake On- 
tario. On the Canadian side, the authorities 
have been notified and are alert, I hope. 

Gerhardt’s country house is a nest of mis- 
chief-hatchers. One in particular is under sur- 
veillance and will be arrested. His name is 
Tauscher. 

Because, mon ami, it has just been discov- 
ered that there are*two plots to blow up the 
Welland Canal! One is Skeel’s; the other is 
Tauscher’s. 

Evidently, Bernstorff puts no faith in Skeel’s 
mad plan. So, in case it doesn’t pan out, here 
is Tauscher, with another plan, made in Ger- 
many and very, very dinvotad. Isn’t it 
characteristic? Here is the report I received 
this morning: 

“Captain Franz von Papen, military attaché 
on the ambassadorial staff of Count von Bern- 
storff, and Captain Hans Tauscher, who, 
besides being the Krupp agent in America, is 
also, by appointment of the German War 
Office, von Papen’s chief military assistant in 
the United States, have plotted the destruction 
of the Welland Canal in Canada. 

“Captain Hans Tauscher will be arrested 
and indicted for violation of Section 13 of the 
United States Criminal Code, for setting on 
foot a military enterprise against Canada dur- 
ing the neutrality of the United States. 

“Tauscher is a German reserve officer and is 
subject to the orders of Captain Franz von 
Papen, military attaché of Count von Bern- 
storff. His indictment will be brought about 
by reason of an attempt to blow up parts of 
the Welland Canal, the waterway connecting 
Lakes Erie and Ontario. A small party of 
Germans, under command of one Von der 
Goltz, have started from New York for the 
purpose of committing this act of sabotage, 
and, incidentally, of assassination of all men, 
women, and children who might be involved 
in the explosion at the point to be selected by 
the plotters. 

“Tauscher bought and furnished to this 
crowd of assassins the dynamite which was 
to be used for the purpose. The fact that 
Tauscher had bought the dynamite has become 
known to the United States authorities and he 
will be called upon to make an explanation. 

“Captain Tauscher is said to be an agreeable 
companion, but~he had the ordinary predilec- 
tion of a German officer for assassinating 
women and children.” | 

Now then, mon ami, this is the report. 
I expect that United States secret-service men 
will arrest Tauscher to-night. Perhaps Ger- 
hardt, also, will be arrested. 

At-any rate, at the dance to-night you need 
not look for Skeel. But may I suggest that 
you and Mr. Westmore keep your eyes on 
Mademoiselle Dunois, because, at the railway 
station to-day, the German agents, Franz Lehr 
and Max Freund, were recognized by my men 
disguised as liveried chauffeurs? But in whose 
service we have not yet been able to discover. 

Therefore, it might be well for you and» Mr. 
Westmore to remain near Mademoiselle Dunois 
during the evening. 

Au revoir. 1 shall see you at the dance. 

RENOUX. 


The next instalment of The Moonlit Way 


will appear. in March Cosmopolitan. 
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Every Business 
Needs the Expert Accountant 


Make Yourself the Man Wanted 


The opportunity is here for expert accountants. The war is over. 
An immense program of reconstruction is to be carried out. Haphazard, 
hit or miss methods must give way to exactness, efficiency and the 


skilled handling of problems—both old and new. That all means a 
greater demand than ever before for the man trained in modern accounting—the 
man who is a keen analyst—who can map the conditions of a business—think—plan. 


Become An Expert 


Great organizations everywhere want the expert business analyst. They need the 
man who can show them where they stand—who can map the whole situation in 
figures—who can suggest ways to eliminate waste of time and money and tell why 
and how to authorize expenditures in certain directions—who can tell what the real 


income of the business is and how to put economical policies into operation. Every 
business must have this information if it is to meet the close competition of today 
and make correct reports to the government. The man who can do all this and 
who can put efficient organization into the office or factory is the man wanted 
now. He is the man for whom important, executive positions are open. 


Get Instruction fromthe Small Fee—Easy Terms 
LaSalle Experts aaent cast of LaSalle training is so small that the 


rts helped L. C. Railsback to get ‘or it over and over. any LaSalle members 
288%—they trained have been advanced before they completed their 
for a 200% increase— they enabled JohnJ. Deckert courses). You can pay on our easy terms—a little 
to make ten times the cost of his course within  ©Very month if you desire. . 

il the coupon and we will send you 


six months from enrollment. LaSalle training Ps Mail 
has raised thousands of men to better positions. Write full particulars — also our ‘valnable 
t book “Ten Years’ Promotion in One”’ 


and our book “‘Proof’’ containing evidence from 
men who have advanced to high positions thru 
this course of expert training. ae 


The LaSalle method will train you by mail under 
the direct supervision of William B. Castenholz, 
A.M., C. P. A., FormerComptroller and Instructor, 
University of Illinois, assis by a staff of 
Certified Public Accountants including members 
of the American Institute of Accountants. Analysis 
and Organization, and the Principles of Account- 
ing, Auditing, mercial Law and Scientific 
Management all made clear; and you will be given 


special preparation for the C. P. A. examinations. 


Train by Mail 


Hold your present position while preparing for 
a higher one. Only your spare time is needed. 
Thousands of men have won quick advancement 
and increased salaries this way. Thesame chance 
is open to you. Begin your preparation now. | 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY | 


“The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 
Dept. 255-HA 


Chicago, Illinois 


Enrollment also gives you free use of our Consult- ee 
ing Service which brings advice on any business 
problem whenever you want it. i 
e demand for expert accountants is beyond the 

available supply of trained men even in ordinary times. Address.............--------+-+0- 

reconstruction period to follow the war will intensify 
the need for specialists in this field. This is your oppor- Present _ 
tnnity. Cash in on it. Train now! = 


Wanted a MAN or WOMAN: 


Who desires a larger income. One 
who would rather work indepen- 
dently than be directed by 
others. A man or woman who 
looks for better opportunities dur- 
ing all or spare time. 


Who can manage local terri- 
tory in which there are many 
of our subscribers. One who 
is a producer and can take 
care of our. interests already 
established. 


If YOU are the one you think we want, write us today for particulars 


COSMOPOLITAN, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 


| Without cost or obligation on my part, please 
send me particulars regarding your Extension 
Course of training in Higher Accounting and your 
Consulting Service. Also your 
books, ““Ten Years’ Promotion 
In One” and “Proof.” 
% 
| | 


Clerk hire; vent—in fact, 


“Why is the price of meat 
so high?” 


— head of a Philadelphia family writes 
to ask us for an explanation of the present 
high prices of meat. . 


He inquires especially about the increase 
during the past four years. 


* * * 


One item to consider is 
the increased cost of run- 
ning a retail meat shop. 


The retailer today must 
pay higher wages to his 
clerks and more for deliv- 
ery service—in fact, every- 
thing entering into the 
operation of his store has 
advanced tremendously. 


The principal reason re- 
tail prices are higher, 
however, is the fact that 


all items entering into the opera- wholesale prices have in- 


‘ coat have creased. The retailer is 


obliged to charge more for 

meat because he has to 

pay the packers more for it. 
* * 


The packers, in turn, are in exactly the 
same position as the retailer. 


It costs them more todo business. Labor, 
transportation, machinery, materials — all 
itemsin the packing business— havemounted 
rapidly. Wages of packing house laborers, 
for example, have increased over 100 per 
cent in the past three years. 


But this, as with the retailer, accounts for 
only a relatively small part of the increase. 
The packersare compelled to charge higher 
wholesale prices for meat mainly because 
they are paying more for cattle. 


During the past four years, cattle prices to 
Swift & Company advanced 74 per cent. 


*s costs also have mounted 
‘king house labor- 
‘or example, increased over 


an in the past thr ee Years 


Wholesale beef prices have not gone be- 
yond this. In fact the price received by 
Swift & Company has gone up only 61 per 
cent during the same period. 

* 


Cattle have advanced in price because it 
costs the producer more to raise them. 


The prices he pays for grain have reached 
unprecedented heights. Corn, for example, 
has doubled in the oy four years. 


Farm labor is scarce, and he has to pay 
record wages to get it. Freight rates have 
also gone up. 


* * * 


The increase in the price of meat, in short, 
is due to the higher cost of everything that 
goes into its production and distribution. 


But the price of meat has gone up no 
more than the prices of 
other foodstuffs—and 
this in face of the enor- 


mous quantities sent 
overseas to supply our the advance in most 
Army and the Allies. cases has been 

than that on meat 


Evidence of this is 
seen in the fact that, 
during the past five 
years, flour has increased 
100 per cent, corn meal 
133 per cent, sugar 65 per 
cent. During the past 
year alone, fruits have 
advanced 30 per cent. 


If the packers were to 
eliminate their profits 
entirely, there would be 
practically no change in 
the price of meat. Swift 
& Company’s profits average only a fraction 
of a cent per pound of meat. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 23,000 stockholders 


The cost of all foods 
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